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PREFACE 



This is tbe final report on a demonstration of a welfare employment initiative operated 
in San Diego, California, between 1985 and 1987, when it was replaced by the Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program. The demonstration was funded primarily by the 
Office of Family Assistance, in the Family Support Administration of the VS Departmt^nt of 
Health and Human Services. 

San Diego's Saturation Work Initiath« Model (SWIM) occupies an important place in 
the evolution of welfare-to-work programs. Like many of the programs of the 19S0s, SWIM 
provided job search anJ unpaid work experience. But SWIM also included some of the 
features emphasized in the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program of the 
Family Support Act of 1988: Tlic program required ongoing participation as long as people 
remained on welfare, had monthly participation goals, and included education and training 
among its services. 

One goal of the SWIM demonstration was to determine the maximum level of monthly 
participation feasible in such a program, as v^-cU as to understand the sensitivity of measured 
participation to different definitions of these rates. This was the subject of MDRCs first 
report on the demonstration, published in 19SS. A second goal was to determine, using a 
rigorous random assignment research design, whether the SWIM program had an impact on 
employment and welfare dependence, and whether the approach proved cost-effective. That 
is the subject of this report. 

SWIM'S impacts on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt are encouraging, 
particularhi' for two groups: (1) single parents who were receiving welfare, rather than applying 
for it, when they enrolled in SWIM, and (2) principal earners in two-parent welfare cases. For 
the former, SWIM prtxiuced gains in employment and earnings that were larger than those 
observed in any study of a program serving the full range of the WIN-mamJatoiy casetoad. Bx 
the latter (predominantly male) group, SWIM provided the first evidence of sustained eamuigs 
gains. Fbr both groups. SWIM also resulted in notable welfare savings. 



These results arc promising: The program led to clear substitution of work for welfare. 
But one aspect of the results ramainj* troubling. While there was a reduction in dependence, 
there was h'ttlc increase in family income, at least as tne^isurcd in this study. Hius, government 
savings n-cre not coupled with evidence that inwime improved for welfare families - parents 
and children » as the parents move into the labor force. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMN!ARY 



From Jul)' 1985 through September 1987, the County of San Diego, California, operated 
the Saturation Woric Initiative Model (SWIM) as part a demonstration sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Healih and Human Services (HHS). The demonstration tested the 
feasibility and effectiveness of requiring ongoing participation in erapk^ent-related activities 
by a high proportion of the wellare caseload. 

The program was targeted to thc»e applying for or receiving benefits under the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program, the nation's major federally funded cash 
vk*elfarc program. Participation in SWIM was mandatory for the 40 percent of the caseload 
required by prc-1988 federal law to participate in the Work Inccniis-c (WIN) program. T^^'0 
groups comprised the "\MN-mandaiory' portion of the caseload: single, generally female, heads 
of households with children age 6 or older (referred to as AFDC cases) and case heads, usuall)' 
male, of two-parent households (AFDC-U or "Unemployed Parent" cases). Failure to comply 
with program requirements could lead to a temporary reduction or termination of a household s 
welfare grant. SWIM operated in two of San DiegoV seven welfare employment ofSces, and 
served the most urban and disadvantaged part of the county's casekiad. 

The central aim of SWIM, in common with all welfare cmptoyment programs, was to help 
move people from welfare to jobs. The SWIM pr(^m model consisted of a fixed sequence 
of activities, which could result in individuals getting empk^ and/or leaving the welfare rolls 
at any point. Individuals were usually first assipied to a two-week job search worbhop. Those 
who had not found jobs by the time they completed the workshop were assigm^i to three 
months of unpaid work aqjcrience as well as bhveekly job club sessions. Those still 
unemployed after completing their work experience assignment would be assessed and referred 
to community education and training programs (SWIM itself did not operate these prc^rams). 
In a typical month during the demonstration^ second year, about 3,600 rcgfetrants were t^ghh 
for these services. 

The Manpower Demonstration Rcs';ar^n Corporatfon (MDRC) evaluated SWIM under 
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a contract from the California Department of Social Services. lu first report* explored the 
program's operations and registranu' participation rales and patterns. This second and final 
report focuses on SWIM's impacts >md cost-effecUveness. 

The SWIM demonstration reflected the federal government's inteiest in learning the 
extent to which welfare receipt could be tied to participation in activities designed to promote 
self-sufficiency. Where most previous welfare employment programs had only short-term 
obligations imposed on only a portion of the WIN-manda»oiy caseload, SWIM explicitly sought 
to maximize the proportion who partidpatcd for the duration of then- stay on welfare. At the 
beginning of the demonstration, HHS set a target of monthly participation by 75 percent of 
those eligible for the program. Thus, the participation rates achieved in SWIM help to 
determine realistic benchmarlos for future "saturation" programs. 

SWIM also provided an opportunity to lest the feasibility and effectivenc^ of programs 
that include an education and training requirement. In SWIM, however, this requirement was 
imposed only on those who completed job search and work experience without finding a job. 
Many individuals had found jobs or left welfare before reaching this third stage of the program 
model SWIM'S sequence of activities is in contrast to the Greater Avenues for Independence 
(GAIN) model currently operating statewide in California; in GAIN, basic education is the first 
component for those determinea to need it. 

More complex than ir >ny earlier welfare>to-work programs, the SWIM model had some 
features similar to the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program of the 
Fan^ily Support Act (FSA) of 19^ notably its emphasis on education (more likely to be a first 
component in JOBS programs than in SWIM) and the estabMunient of monthly pankapation 
targets (although JOBS defines these differently and sets higher targets for AFDC-U than 
AFDC mandatories). But JOBS, in combination with other provisions of FSA, differs from 
SWIM in key ways: It extends a participation man^te to women with children m young as age 
3 (or age 1 at statt optbn): irrquires schooling for young custodial parents without a high 



^Gayle Hamilton, Inierim Repon on the Saturation Work Iniiiative Model In San Diefo (Nev^- 
York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1988). 
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school diploma; offers funding for schooling or training (SWIM provided referrals); emphasizes 
services to long-term recipients; and offers medical assisuncc and child care benefits, for up 
to 12 months, to people who leave welfare because U.?v get a job. 

Overview of Findinfis 

Hje findings suggest that San Diego achieved close to the maximum monthfy partictpation 
rates possible in SWIM, but the maximum fell short of the 75 percent goal. During a typical 
month, approximately half of all program-eligibles were active in jc* search, work experience, 
education or training (through referrals by SWIM staff or on registrants' own initiative), or 
part-time employment. Excluding part-time employment, monthly partidption rates averaged 
33 percent. In order to attain these rates, staff worked with most of the people on the 
caseload. Most nonparticipants were found to be only temporarily inactive and to have 
legitimate reasons for not participating. Further, throughout the course of the dcmonstratfon, 
participation was substantial in all three of the major program components: job search, work 
ex;M;rience, and education/training. 

To test the effects of the saturation mandate and program activities, MDRC randomly 
assigned program registrants to two groui». (Random assignment ei»ured Ujat Uw groups were 
simflar.) Those in the experimental group were required to partkipate in SWIM; those in the 
control group were not eligible for SWIM activities but could, on their own initiative, enroll 
in other community programs. Many controls did enroll in ed'xation or training, but 
ocperimentals enrolled to a greater - though not much greater - extent 

The evaluation compared the employn^t, earnings, and welfare receipt of the 
cxpcrimcntals and controls to determine the program's impact. During the two years after 
random assignment, SWIM led to sustained effects in all three areas. Among AFDC 
leg^trants, SWIM produc«l earnings gains that were among the highest, and welfare savings 
that were the highest, of those found in evaluations of similar programs. 

Impc»tffJitly, SWIM'S effects on the cmptoyment, earnings, and welfare receipt of AFDC 
recipients - as opposed to those who were applying for welfare - were much greater than 
the effect* found in previous proems. This subgroup was the more (tependent segment of 
the sample. The magnitude of these impacts may in part reflect AFDC recipients* participation 
in education and training activities, as well as SWIM's overall ongoing participation mandate; 
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recipients in other programs had no such requirements. These impacts may also reflect high 
sanctiomng rates and San Diego's long experience in operating welfare employment programs. 

SWIM also achieved sustained employment, earnings, {tnd welfare impacts for AFDC-U 
registrants. These fmdings are particularly notewciihy given the lack of prior evittence of 
earnings gains for tim group in the few rvniuBtions that included them. 

SWIM*s cusi-eSectiveness in terms of government budgets was dear-cut: Budget savings 
were substantial for the AFDC and AFDC-U groups as a whole and for applicant:, and 
recipients within each of these groups. In fact, multipfying the government budget savings by 
the number of individuals served by SWIM during the approximately two years Uie program 
operated sugg^ts a saving of more than $12 million over the Hve-year analysis period (which 
included two to three years of projected SWIM impacts). 

From the perspective of the people in the study, the benefit-cost results were more 
complicated On average, for AFDC and AFDC-U experimentals, the program had little effect 
on net income: Financial gains in earnings were largely oHisct by reductions in government 
transfer paymenu. However, the experimentals depended more on employraent and less on 
^\emment transfer programs for their income. These results differed among subgroups: 
AFDC recipients showed net income gains; AFDC applicants showed net leases, a fuKiing that 
inconsistent with p^t research. The results were just the opposite among AFDC-U 
registrants: Recipients exhibit^ net losses, while applicants showed overall gains. 

Pro gram Context and Characteristics of tht Samplg 

SWIM was implemented in an urban environment with sever^ dstinguishing features. 
First, during the period in which SWIM operated, the San Diego labor market vm strong. 
Combined with California's relatively high welfare grant level (the second highest in the 
cou&tiy), this enabled more program registrants to combine unsubsidized employment with 
the receipt of welfare than would be possible in most other states. $inc% those empkiyed for 
at least 15 hours per week were considered to have fulfilled the pn^ram's paitidpatioD 
obligation, the number available for assignment to program activities was reduced, thus lowering 
participation rates in SWIM-arranged activities. 

Second, San Diego has a broad network of education and training facilities, particularly 
community colleges. This increased the likelihood that SWIM registrants - both experimentals 



and controls would participate in these programs on their own initiative. Ihe existence of 
a broad service network also facilitated SWIM staffs placcmcni of cxperUnentals in these 
activities. 

Third, the San Diego County Department of Social Services bad extensive experience 
successfully implementing wdfare employment programs. The SWIM i!»del itsdf was an 
eai^nsion of the county's previous program. This experience reduced start-up problems and 
probably resulted in more efBdent use of resources. 

Fcurth, the county's regular WIN allocation from the federal and state governments was 
supplemented by special state monies and by federal demonstration funds. Funding levels were 
higher than for most previous welfare employment programs, and SWIM's participation rates 
may not be achievable in programs with more limited funding. 

In this evaluation, AFDC and AFDC-U registrants were analyzed separately because the 
AFDC-Us, who made up one-third of the sample, typically had higher grant levels because they 
had more dependents, reduced need for child care services because a second parent was in the 
household, and more stringent welfare eligibility rules ~ differences that may have affected 
their welfare and employment behavior. 

Demographically, the two groups also differed. In terms of welfare status, a full 60 
percent of the AFDC-U sample members were new applicants for welfare, not recipients; only 
39 percent of the AFDC sample were applicants. The two groups also differed in ethnic 
composition and in proficiency in speaking English: Forty-two percent of the AFDC-Us were 
Hispanic, 25 percent were white, 20 percent were black, and 11 percent were Asian. Among 
the AFDC sample. 42 percent were black, 27 percent were white, and 26 percent were 
Hispanic. Almost 16 percent of the AFDC-Us spoke only Spanish, compared to 8 percent of 
the AFDCs. The two groups also differed in characteristics affecting empkjyability. 54 percent 
of the AFDC-Us lacked a high school diploma or GED, compared to 44 percent of the 
AFIXi. Only 15 percent of the AFDC-Us bad receded welfare for five or more years over 
their lifetime, compared to 51 percent of the AFDCs. Finally, 31 percent of the AFDC-Us 
had never been employed during the two and one-half years pnor to program registration, 
compared to 49 pen^nt of the AFDCs. 

Welfare applicanu and recipients were also analyzed separately because of strong interest 
in the highly disadvantaged, who were concentrated in the recipient group. Compared to 
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applicants, recipients 'vcrc more likely to lack a high school dipbma or GED and to have 
had a k)ng histor>' of welfare receipt, and less likely to have had recent work eqpericncc. 

FtmHngs on Propram ParUcipatioa Rates and Patterns 

The evaluation used two types of partidpation measurcsL The first, discus^ in detail 
in the first SWIM r^x^rt, shows the percentage of those eligihte for the prograoi in any given 
month who participated during that month {Ic^ monthly partidpation rates). The main 
monthly partidpation-rate findings from the first report are summari-xd bek>w. 

The second, used in both reports, is ksngitidinal participation rates. Ths measure 
indicates the proportion of sample members who ever partidpated in each SWIM activity within 
two to three years of random assignment. This meieure^ when applied to both expcrin^ntals 
and controls, indicates the net eftect of SWIM on individual' propensity to partidpate in 
employment-related activities. The measure thus helps in interpreting impact and cost findings. 

Monthly Participation Rates 

* The type oS activity connted as "partklpatioD' greatly affected monthly 
participation rates; During the second year of SWIM, monthly rates 
averaged 22 percent if 0B|y program-arranged servkes were counted, 
inmased to 33 percent wliea educatifHi and trainii^ actidUes initiated by 
registrants were addedt and reached 52 percent if aufdoyment occnrring 
while individuals were still registered with the program was indnded. 

In the evaluation, the totals to which these percentages applied (the denominator of the 
monthly rates) were those individuals who had attended a program orientation and were 
cKgible for the program (le., reg^tered with SWIM) at least one day during a given month. 
Those considered "partidpating" (the numerator) were individuals who were active in job 
search workshops or job clubs, work experience, education, training, or part-time empksyment 
Vor at least one hour during a given month, although re^trants were usually active much 
longer. 

Partidpatbn rates for SWIM as an ongoing program are best reflected in the monthly 
rates achieved in its second year. During different months of that year, the percent of those 
eh'gible for the program who partidpated in any program-arranged activity ranged from 18 to 
28 percent. When registrant-initiated education and training are a!'.o counted, monthly rates 
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ranged from 31 to 35 pen»ni. If emplcyyroent ^hile SWIM-regisiered was also counted as 
partidpalbn, the rales ranged from 47 to 55 percent. 

• While nontbly participation rates fell sbort of the 75 percent goal, 
examinatioa of tbc reasons for BonpartJdpatioD indicated that San Diego 
operated a progrem with a serious participation aaiidate and achieved 
dose to the maximnm rates possible for SWIM. 

Reviews of program case files iixUcated that close to 90 percent of those eligible for 
SWIM services in any month were either active or otherwise complied with program 
requirements during the month, even if they did not participate. Among those who were 
inactive yet complying with program requir^mente, many were assigned to components 
scheduled to begin during the next month; others were temporarily "deferred," ie., excused 
from participating because of illness or other situational factors; and still others were pending 
deregistration from SWIM. The remaining one-tenth were inactive owng to what staff viewed 
as noncooperation or as a result of program staff failure to assign or follow-up registrants. 

Thus, the SWIM monthly participation results sugg^i two conclusions: First, in order 
to achieve monthly rates of 50 percent, staff had to work with (and spend resources on) almost 
everyone in the caseload. Second, it would have been very difficult, under the SWIM program 
model, to achieve rates any higher than those obtained in the program. 

• SWIM'S participation rates were greatly influenced by the progran's 
operating environment Consequently, localities may face nnequal 
challenges in trying to achieve similar monthly participation rat^ fat their 
own welfore en^ployment pn^rams. 

In a typical month of the SWIM demonstration, 19 percent of the WIN-mandatoiy 
caseload fulfilled their participation requirement by being employe^ at least 15 hours per 
week. In other states, jobs might not be as readify a\^able or, altematwefy, part-time work 
might move someone off welfare. Other relevant local factors that influenced SWIM's 
participation rates and can be expected to vary across kx»tion$ iiKlude the availability of 
education and traming opportunities, rates of welfare turnover, awl the characteristics (and 
employability) of welfare recipients. 

• Although tbc concept of a monthly participation rate Is relatively sfanple, 
the calculation of such a rate requires detailed, high-qualltj' <fata. 
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Although the existence of the SWIM automated tracking system made the calculation of 
monthly participation rates much easier than it would have b^n if only case file data had been 
available, both San Diego County and MDRC staff invested substantial time producing these 
rates. Within any given month of SWIM, there was great variability in regist»-ants' patterns of 
prc^m eli^'biHty and participation. Fbr example, individual could move on or off welfare, 
partidpate on some days but not others, or move from one prc^ram component to anotl^r. 
In designing the automated system, care was taken to ensure that it contained an data item» 
necessary to calculate the rates (e.g., start and end dates for »>11 periods of SWIM eSgibility and 
for all "spells" of participation in any program component). Once these data existed, 
ojmplicat^ programming was r^uiied to calculate the rates. Furthermore, sbce monthfy 
participation rales were very sensitive to the quality of the data used in the analysis (6,g., the 
accuracy of start and end dates), county staff spent substantial time ensuring the accuracy and 
completeness of these data. 

Lonjgttgttfnal Participation Rates 

• A substanftal proportion ot SWIM expcrimentals participated in Job 
search 3nd unpaid work experience, service^" that were not available to 
controls. 

More than half of the experimcntals - 54 percent of the AFDCs and ^ percent of the 
AFDC-Us - participated in a job search activity for at least one day during the two to three 
years following their random assignment (the participation follow-up period used for this 
report).^ Most were active in two-week workshoj^, which consisted of a w«sk of thrce-hour- 
per-day group sessions designed to build self-confidence and job-seeking skiUs, foUowed by a 
week of two-hour-per-day telephoning of prospective employers. Many job search participante 
were active in bhveekly jc^ clubs as well. These consisted of two-lK>ur sessk>ns similar in 
format to the telephonf. portion of the job search workshops. 

Participation was less extensive in the work experience component, the usual assignment 
folkjwing completion of the jol search wortehop. Apprckiiaately 21 percent of both AFDC 



participation and benefit-cost follow-up period covers any activitf^ ihat occurred through the 
end of June 1988, which provides two to three years of follow-up, dependin5 on when an individual was 
randomly assigned. The impact analysis uses a uniform foikw-up period of two years for earnings and 
*wy and one-quarter years for welfare for all sam'ile members. 
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and AFDC-U experimenlals worked at n worksite for at least one hour during the foUow-up 
period, although participation was almc»i always much longer. Individuals were assigned to 
work in public or nonprofit agencies, generally for 20 to 30 hours per week over a 13-week 
period. 

• A surprisingly proportion of controls enrolled, on tb«ir own initiafivc, 
in education or training programs. Nonetheless, SWIM increased 
experimenfals* enrollment in education and training. 

Data from the local community college district indicate ibat, within the foUow-up period, 
22 percent of the AFIX: controls and 17 percent of the AFDC-U controls participated for at 
least one day in adult basic or continuing alucation or in training courees; within this same 
period, 10 percent of the AFDC controls and 4 percent of the AFDC-U controls cnrolhsd in 
college-level courses. Since staff of the San Diego County Department of Social Scivices had 
little if any contact with members of the control group, all (or virtually all) of these 
enrollments reflected chert-initialed activity. This level is higher than that found for controls 
in other MDRC studies of welfare employment programs. 

Experimenlals were referred to education and training activities if they completed work 
experience without finding a job. Following an assessment to deiermine their next activity, 
they could be referred to Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs, emphasizing basic reading 
and simple computational skills; courses designed to prepare indivkluab for the Gercral 
Educational Development (GED, or high school equivalency) etamination; English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs; vocational skills training; on-the-job training; or additional jc* 
search activities. As noted earb'er, SWIM itself did not operate or fund the education or 
training activities. Rather, program staff referred registrants to already existing community 
programs, where scheduled instruction hows ranged ftom 10 hours per week for some basic 
education programs to 30 hours per week for vocational training. 

An experimental-control comparison of participation rates in education and training 
programs revealed that SWIM increased enrollment in basic and continuing cducatbn and 
training courses but had %«;ry little effect on indhiduals' propensity' to enroll in college-level 
courses, which were not a focus of the program. Among AFDC registrants, 78 percent of the 
cxperimentals enrolled in basic and continuing education courses during the folkjw-up perk)d. 
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resuhing in a 7 percentage poiot ii'^.rease over the enrollment rate of controls. Among AFDC- 
U registrants, 24 percent of the expcrimentals enrolled in basic and continuing education - a 
7 percentage point increase in enrollment ov-er the control group. In addition, among those 
who enrolled in Uiese programs, experimentbis stayed longer than controls. It is also notable 
that SWIM increased participation in all types of program services to a greater extent for 
AFDC recipients than for AFDC applicants. 

• SWIM stair rigorously enforced the program^s maadatoi? paitidpation 
requirement among ex]ierimeDtaIs. 

Eleven percent of the AFDC expcrimentals and 9 percent of the AFDC-U expcrimentals 
w-ere sanctioned for failure lo comply ^^^lh program participation requirements within the two- 
to three-yepr foDow-up period. These rates are relatively high, e.g., th^ ex c ee d those 
calculated for most of the eight stale '.vclfare emplojinent programs recently evaluated by 
MDRC 

Impact Findings 

/iS noted earlier, the effects of SWIM on individuals' employment and r^eipt of welfare 
were estimated by comparing the experiences of the ocperimental and control groups over 
time. Average outcomes for oU oqperimentals - mcluding those who partidpated in activities 
as well as those who did not partkipate - were compared to averages for all controls. This 
means that sample members who were not employed (and thus had zero ^mings) were 
included in the earnings average and that individuals who rei^iv^ no welfare jMiyments were 
included in the payment averages. Outcome differences bet«^n experimentidbs ami controls 
were considered statistically significant if there was no more than a 10 percent probability that 
estimates as large as th^ a)uld have occurred by chance. All impact analyses were performed 
separately for the AFDC and AFDC-U samples. 

Follow-up data on earnings were obtained from the California Uncmpbyment Insurance 
tysicm; welfare payments data came &om AFDC recorcb maintatr«ed the County of San 
Diego. Because the first quarter of follow-up data for each sample member ^nerally mduded 
several «vceb prior to random assignment, this report focuses on findings siartiiig with quarter 
Z Emplc^ent and earnings data were availabie for all e/perimentais and controls for at least 
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two years aficr the quarter of random assignment (quarters 2 through 9). Weifiare payments 
were available for an additional quarter beyond that, providing a two and one-quarter year 
fdlow-up for welfare. 

Impacte for AFPC Reelstrapts 

• For AFDC regislraatSf SWIM pradnMd snstatecd gains in csnpioymeiit 
snd carniiigs tbat wtre among the li^best found in evaluations of aimilar 

The behavior of controfe indicates what would have happened in the absence of SWIM. 
As shown in Table 1, just over half the controb - 51 percent - worked at some time during 
the two-year follow-up period. For expcrimentals, this rate was 63 percent, amounting to a 
statistically jsipificant difference of 12 percentage points or an imptoveroent of 23 percent over 
the control group rate. The average number of quarters of employment for expenmentals abo 
increased. The difference in emplt^ent rates between expcrimentab and controls in each 
quarter grew steadily during the early part of the follow-up period, leveling off at about 8 
pcrcentugc points during the second year and then declining somewhat by the end of follow- 
up. 

Over this same two-year period, controls had average earnings of >3,923, and 
expenmentals earned $4,932, for a statistically significant $1,009 earnings gain, a 26 percent 
increase over the control group mean. Earnings impacts during the first follow-up year were 
$352 and increased to $658 during the second year. There was a modest decline in the 
experimental-control difference in earnings during the last few quarters of follow-up, but gains 
remained statistically significant throughout. The data suggest that most of the overall earnings 
increase was associated with increased employment among experimentals rather than greater 
earnings for each quarter empk>yed. The earnings gains estimated for SWIM were of 
comparable magnitude to the largest found in MDRC's recent evaluations of eight state 
welfare employment programs. 

• SWIM acbteved snsfaiaed reductions in welfore payments among AFDC 
registrants. They were large relative to eamii^s gains and greater than 
those foond in evaluations of simihii programs. 
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TABLE 1 



SWIM AFOC REGISTRANTS: IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT. EARNINGS. 
WELFARE RECEIPT. AND WELFARE PmYMENTS 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 


Experlinentals 


Controls 


Differenct 


Evtr Employed (%} 








^erttrs 2-9 


62. S 


50.7 


♦11.9*** 


Quarters 2-5 


SI. 6 


40.4 


♦11.3*** 


Quarters 6-9 


49.4 


40.0 


♦9.4*** 


Avtrage Ntmiber of Quarters 








with Employment 








(^aarters 2-9 


2,72 


2.15 


♦0.58*** 


Quarters 2-5 


1.32 


1.03 


♦0.29*** 


Quarters 6-9 


1.40 


1.12 


♦0.29*** 


Ever Bnployed {%) 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


27.9 


25.1 


-•'2. 7** 


Quarter 2 


30.7 


24,7 


♦6.1*** 


Quarter 3 


33-0 


25.6 


♦7.4*** 


Quarter 4 


33.6 


25.8 


♦7.8*** 


Quarter 5 


34.7 


26.9 


♦7.7*** 


Quf *ter 6 


34.9 


Zd.7 


♦8.2*** 


Quarter 7 


35.6 


27.4 




Quarter 8 


35,2 


28.4 




Quarter 9 


34.7 


29.3 


♦5.4*** 


Average Total Earnings ($) 








Quarters 2-9 


4932 


3923 


♦1009*** 


Quarters 2-5 


2029 


1677 


♦352*** 


Quarters 6-9 


2903 


2246 


♦658*** 


Average Total Earnings ($) 






♦4 


(garter of Random Assigrsnent 


274 


271 


Charter 2 


365 


339 


♦27 


(garter 3 


486 


401 


♦85** 


Quarter 4 


568 


456 


♦112*** 


Quarter 5 


610 


482 


♦128*** 


Quarter 6 


677 


484 


♦193*** 


Quarter 7 


717 


545 


♦172*** 


Quarter 8 


743 


597 


♦146*** 


Quarter 9 


766 


620 


♦146*** 



(continued) 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 


Experimental $ 


Cont rol s 


Difference 


tver Received Any AFDC Payments (%) 
Quarters 2-10 
Quarters 2-S 
Quarters 6-9 


92.1 
91.3 
64.3 


92.5 
92.0 
71.4 


-0.8 
-0.8 
-7.0*** 


Average number of Months Rec«»v1ng 
AFW Payments 

(garters 2-10 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 


16.31 
8.60 
6.34 


17.94 
9,12 
7.22 


-1.63*** 
-0.53*** 
-0.88*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (%} 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 


91.2 
89.7 
79.0 

7C.C 
66.0 

67.3 
53.8 
51.3 
48.1 


91.4 
89.9 
81.6 
76.1 
72.4 
68. 3 
64.7 
60.6 
68.7 
55,1 


-Oi 

-0.1 

-2.5* 

-5.5*** 

-6.4*** 

-7.3*** 

-7.4*** 

-6.9*** 

-7.4*** 

-7.0*** 


Average Tota' AFDC Payments 
Received ($) 

Quarters 2- JO 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 


8590 
4424 
3408 


9687 
4830 
3961 


-1097*** 
..407*** 
-553*** 


Average AFDC Payments Received ($) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
(Hierter 6 
(Kaarter 7 
Quarter 8 
(^larter 9 
garter 10 


1194 
1286 
1120 
1032 
987 

867 
826 
792 
758 


1194 
1333 
1225 
1160 
1112 
1065 
1011 
963 
922 
696 


♦0 

-47* ♦ 
-105*** 
-129*** 
-125*** 
-143*** 
-J44*** 
-136*** 
-129*** 
-137*** 


Saaple Size 


1604 


1607 


3211 



ROTES: Dollar averages Include lero values for sample i»embers not employed and for 
sample members not receiving welfare. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in 
calculating sums and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * ' 10 percent; ** - 5 
percent; *** • 1 percent. 
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Comparable numbers of experimcnials and controls started out on welfare at the 
beginning of follow-up, but cxpcrimcntals left the rolls more rapidly. By quarter 10, 55 percent 
of controls were on welfare compared to 48 percent of expenntentals, a statistically significanl 
difference of 7 percentage points, representing a 13 percent reduction relative to the control 
group. On average, over the two and one-quarter years of welfare follow-up, cxperimcntals 
spent more than one and one-half months less time on the rolls. 

Over the welfare foUow-up period, total welfare payments averaged $9,6S7 per control 
and $S,590 per experimental. The difference was a statistically significant reduction of $1,097 
per experimental, an 11 percent welfare saving relative to the control mean. The 
experimental-control difference in quarterly grant payments increased through quarter 7, 
leveling off at a slightly low^r amount thereafter but remaining statistically significant. In 
annual terms, welfare savings were $407 per experimental in year 1 and $553 in year 2 (not 
counting the saving in the extra quarter 10). 

The annual welfare impacts of SWIM were large relative to the estimated earnings gains. 
Three factors contributed to this result. Rrst. the great majority of welfare reductions were 
associated with individuals leaving welfare rether than with lower monthly payments for persons 
staying on the rolls. Second, it appears that a number of expcrirnentals who became employed 
in the early quarters of follow-up subsequently stepped working but remained off welfarc. 
Thus, thei^ was a small but statistically significant increase in the number of quarters 
experimenlals were without earnings or welfare. Third, some rtxiuctions, particularly in the 
early quarters, may have stemmed from the imposition of sanctions among experimentais who 
were judged by staff to be noncompliant with SWIM program requirements. 

In dollar terms, the welfare savings per experimental for the fuU SWIM AFDC sample 
were larger than any found in MDRCs recrat evaluations of welfare ^ploynr nt programs. 
As discussed below, the decision to include recipients in the program target group ~ prior to 
SWIM, San Diego had worked only with applicants - clearly contributed to this outcome. In 
additbn to the factors akeady named^ the high level of wdfare grants in CaUfomia relative to 
other states may also have played a role. It is often suggest^ that prc^rams in high-grant 
states will not achieve welfare savings because enrollees can obtain relative^ high earnings 
without becoming ineligible for welfare. The SWIM results sugg^t that the opposite side of 
the coin may be equally or more important in high-grant states: There are greater dollar 
savings when a case is closed, 
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• Impacts for AFDC recipients were substantial. Three-qoarters of the 
s^regate observed earainss impacts of SWIM and two*tliiFds of tbe 
wetHuv savings accrued to redplev' 

Program administrators with limited program funding often allocate fewer resources to 
the less employable, more dep^'sndeni individuals is the program-eligible caseload under the 
belief that services will be less eiT^ctive for them. In Ihe SWhl isanii*i» recipients as a group 
were more dependent than appll^ni:. Without program assistance they fared consklerably 
worse than applicanis: Only 45 percent of recipient controls worked at some point during 
foUow-up comparcu to 59 percent of applicant controls (Table 2). In the last quarter of 
follow-up, 64 percent of recipient controls were receiving welfare, while only 41 percent of the 
applicant controls were on the rolls. Recipient controls spent an average of nearly 21 months 
on v^-elfare during the follow-up period, but applicant controls stayed an average of only 14 
months. 

The relatively weaker labor market perfonnan*^ of recipient a)ntroIs left more room for 
the program to produce improvements, ho^wv^r. As sho>\-n in Table 2, the rate of iob-finding 
jumped from 45 percent for recipient controls to 60 percent for cxperimentals. Emplcyraent 
rates were higher for expcrimenials than for controls in cve.^ quarter through the end of 
foilow-up, and rates of welfare receipt were fower. As found in prior research, the ratio of 
welfare savings to earnings gains was relatively large for recipients. Recipients* two-year 
earnings gain totaled a statistically significant $1,222 per experimental ($333 in the first year, 
$889 in the second). The two and one-quarter year welfare saving was also $1»222 (statistically 
significant). Both earnings impacts and welfare savings for recipients were lar^r m the second 
year than in the first, and the experimental-control difference will clearly persist beyond the 
observed foUow»up. 

The magnitude of these impact estimates* combined with the fact that recipients made 
up 61 percent of SWIM oirollees. implies that recipients accounted for the bulk of tbe 
program's aggregate impacts. Consisteat with evidence from similar experiments, the findings 
suggest that including large, relatively dependent wgments of the caseload m programs can 
contribute to the realization of program ^Is, particularly for welfare savings. 
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TABLE 2 



SWIM AFDC APPIICAHTS AND RECIPIENTS? IMPACTS ON EMPlOYHENT, 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 





AFDC Applicants 


AFDC Recipients 


Outcome ind Follow-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Controls 


D1 f f erence 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Difference 


Ever Employed (%} 
QuftrteriK 2*9 
Quarters 2*5 
Quarters 6*>9 


C6.3 
57.9 
49.4 


S8.9 
4S.3 
46. J 


♦7.4*** 
♦9.6«** 
♦3.4 


60.1 
47.5 
49.4 


45.4 

35.4 
36.3 


♦14. 7*** 
♦12.1*** 
♦13.1*** 


Average Number of Ou'erters 
witn tmpi oyiTient 

Quarters 2-9 

Quarteri 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 


2.87 
1.46 


2.59 
1.28 
1.30 


♦0.28* 

40.1S-* 

♦0.10 


2.63 
1.23 
1.40 


1.88 
0.88 

1.00 


+0.75*** 
♦0.35*** 
♦0,4.0*** 


Averaffc Total Earnings ($) 
Quarters 2«9 
Qu • ' .»r$ 2-5 
Q«f • 6-9 


32 


5250 
2238 

3cn 


♦656 
♦369 
♦2£7 


4303 
1652 
2651 


3081 
1319 

1762 


♦1222*** 
♦333** 


Ever Rev. ved Any AFOC Payments {h) 
Quarter! 2-10 
Quarters 2-5 
Quarters 6-9 


86.5 
85,4 
50.5 


86.6 
85,5 
57.0 


-0.1 
-0.1 
-6.6»* 


95.6 
95.0 
73.3 


96.9 

96.3 
80.6 


-1.2 
-1.3 
-7.3*** 


Average Number of Months Receiving 
AFDC Payments 

Quarters 2-10 

Quarters 2-S 

Quarters 6-9 


12.37 
6.93 
4.47 


13.91 
7.44 


.1.55*** 
-O.Sl** 

-o.es*"* 


18.84 
9.66 
7.55 


20.54 
10.22 
8.46 


-1,70*** 
-0.55*** 
-0.91*** 


Average Total AFDC Payments 
Received ($) 

Quarters 2-10 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 


6268 
3381 
2354 


7182 
3724 
^1 


-914*** 

-343** 

-467*** 


10079 
S090 
40S6 


11301 
S546 
4694 


-1222*** 
-456*** 
-608*** 


Sample Size 


646 


612 


1258 


958 


995 


19S3 



NOTES: Dollar averages include tero values for sample aiemberf not employed and for tmpU nembers not 
receiving welfare. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies In calculating «u»$ and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are Indicated as: * » 10 |>ercent; ♦• • 5 percent; ♦♦* « i 

percent . 
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• AFDC experimentals who were irdfore applkaots sulDeitd tone Job loss 
during tlie second year of follow»Dp» lowering their long-term earnings 
impacts. Their wellbre rediKtioas dM posist, however, at least through 
the observable foHow-up period, because many of them did not retnra to 
welfare. 

The einpioyiieiit level of experimental applicants at first climbed but then feU» from a 
peak of 38 percent in quarter 5 to about 34 percent in quarter 9. Whether t ns job loss 
resulted from individuals quitting their jobs or from layoff, or from changes in marital status 
that permitted the women not to work, cannot be determined from the dat-^ Whatever its 
cause, the job loss allowed applicant controls to 'catch up," making sc.* tf dayear earnings 
impacts smaller than those in the first year. Total earnings g^ins for the two years were $656 
(not statistically significant). Total welfare savings (including the extra quarter) were a 
statistically significant $914. 

Hiese results illustrate that long-term earnings gains require sustained employment They 
also show that when employment effects are not sustained, the earnings gains may be reduced 
relative to welfare reductions, at least in the short run. The estimates do not imply that it will 
alwa^'s be difficult to produce sustained employment for applicants or that program operators 
should not work with applicants; in fact, evaluations of similar programs have found eanuigs 
gains for this group. 

impacts for AFDC-U Registrant. 

• For A/DC-U registrants, SWIM led to sustained gains la employment and 
an overall increase in earnings. Welfare redncttoas persisted through the 
end of follow-up and were large relative to the earnings gain. 

As shown in Table 3, 70 percent of experimentals and 62 percent of ooatrob found 
employment at some point during the two-)«ar follow-up. This was a statistically agnificant 
8 percentage point difference, or 13 percent improvement, over the control group rate. 
Quarterly employment rate impacts continued through the end of fdk>w-up, at which ^X)int 44 
percent of the experimentals and 37 percent of the controls were employed. The jm^ram also 
increased the awrage number of quarters of empkyjTOent. 

These employment gains were associated with a $954 increase in earnings over the two- 
year peiiod a statistically significant increase of 14 percent over the control group msan of 
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TABLE 3 



SWIW AFDC-U REGISTRANTS: IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT. EARNINGS, 
WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



OutcoiW ind Follow-Up Period 


txperimenia f s 


VOn V TO I 5 


wt I ifri fTfiv,!? 


Evtr Employed (%) 








(garters 2-9 


/V* 3 


• ^ 


♦8.1*** 


Quarters 2-5 


58.1 


it n c 

49.5 




Quarters 6-9 


5/»7 


CI G 




Average Number of Quarters 








nfth Dnployn^nt 








Quarters 2-9 


3. 17 


Z • /o 




Quarters 2-5 


1 C ft 






Quarters 6-9 


1.0/ 






Ever Employed {%} 






42 4 


Quarter ot Kdnoo^^ m$si9"^ 


JO • u 




Quarter 2 


•3v . 7 






Quarter 3 




Ji « 7 




Quarter 4 


38. e 


32.9 


+5.9** 


Quarter 5 


38.0 


33.7 


+4.3* 


yuarier o 


39 7 


36.4 


♦3.2 


Quarter 7 




37 4 


44.5* 


Quarter 8 


ai a 


36 9 


4*4.4'* 


Quarter y 




37 2 


46.5** 


Average Total Earnings ($} 








Quarters 2-9 


/DUi 


wo** / 




Quarters 2-5 






4500* 


Quarters 6-9 






^a 


Average Total Earnings ($) 






♦24 


Quarter of Random Assignment 


562 


537 


Quarter 2 


662 


552 


♦110 


({jiarter 3 


639 


685 


+154* 


Quarter 4 


882 


770 


♦112 


(garter 5 


923 


799 


♦124 


Quarter 6 


939 


888 


♦51 


Quarter 7 


1073 


944 


♦129 


(garter 8 


1124 


980 


♦143 


Quarter 9 


1159 


1029 


+130 



(continued) 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Outcome and Fonov»-yp Pe'-ici 



Experiment als 



Controls 



Difference 



Ever Received Any AFDC Payments {^) 
Quarters 2-10 
Quarters 2-5 
Quertcrt 6-9 

Average Number of Months Receiving 
AR^ Payments 

Quarters 2-10 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 

Ever Received Any AFDC Payments {%) 
Quarter of Random Assigrment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 



87.9 
86.5 
60.5 



14.78 
7.58 
5.87 



85.8 
83.5 
67.5 
64.7 
60.3 
54.5 
53.6 
51.2 
49.3 
47.4 



88.9 
66.8 
65.2 



15.69 
7.95 
6.31 



84.5 
83.9 
71.4 
67.7 
62.8 
59.2 
57.5 
54.1 
50.5 
50.3 



-1.1 
-0.3 
-4.7* 



-0.91* 

-0.36 

-0.44 



41.3 

-0.4 
-3.9* 

-3.0 

-2.6 

-4.6* 

-4.9* 

-2.9 

-1.2 

-2.9 



Average Total AFDC Payments 
Received ($) 

Quarters 2-10 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 

Average AFDC Payments Received {$) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 



9682 
4883 
3897 



1264 
1422 
1192 
1167 
1102 
1020 
1008 
951 
919 
902 



10783 
5300 
4448 



1276 
1469 
1322 
1281 
1227 
1171 
1131 
1085 
1060 
1035 



■llOl*** 
-417** 
-551*** 



-13 
-48 

-130*** 

-114** 

-125** 

-151*** 

-123** 

-135** 

-142^ 

-133** 



Sample Size 



887 



854 



1341 



HOTES: Dollar averages Include zero values for sample ^einbers not enHJIoyed end for 
sample utembers not receiving welfare. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in 
calculating sums and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as: ♦ « 10 percent; - 5 
percent; *** « 1 percent. 
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$6,647. Hie Gret-year impact of $500 was statistjcally significant; the second-year impact of 
$454 was not, which may be due in part to the smaller sample sizes available for AFDC-Us 
than for AFDQi. 

Average welfare grant payments made to experimentals during the two and one-quarter 
year welfare follow-up period totated $9,682, which was $1,101 less than the $10,783 in 
payments made to controls, a statistically significant 10 percent saving. At the end of the 
follow-up period, reductions in welfare payments were still strong, amounting to $133 in the 
last quarter. Experimentals spent nearty a month less time on welfare, a statistically significant 
decrease. 

Although c^en^ AFDC-U welfare impacts approximately &]ual^ estimated earnings 
gains, this finding was more to be expected for AFDC-U registrants than for AFDCs. Unlike 
AFDCs. AFDC-U registrants became ineligible for assistance if they worked more than 100 
hours in a month, regardless of their earnings. The child care allowance made when 
computing welfare grants, which could offset grant reductions for working AFDC (single- 
parent) registrants, was generally not received by AFDC-Us (two-parent case heads). 
Moreover, in most cases, the sanction penalty for AFDC-Us was complete case closure, rather 
than the partial and temporaiy grant reduction for AFDCs. 

• Most AFDC-Us were welfare applicants, but the bulk of welfare savings 
was accounted for by recipients. The savings for recipients substantfailly 
exceeded their earnings gains. 

As was also the case for AFDC registrants, tiic higher level of dependency of the 
AFDC-U recipients did not mean that SWIM could not have an impact on them. Statfetically 
significant increases were found for recipients in the number of esqperimentals who found jobs, 
the cumber quarters of employment^ and in several of the quarterly emptoyment rates. 
Welfare payments were reduced from $14,699 per recipient control to $12,884 per 
eiqierifflental, a statistically significant saving of $1,815, nearly three times the saving per 
AFDC-U applicant. Thus, although recipients constituted only 40 percent of the AFX>C-U 
sample, they accounted for tw^thirds of the observed aggregate welfare savings Earnings 
gains for recipients did not exceed those for applicants, however, and ofEset less than half of 
the recipients' observed loss in welfare income. 
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Beiicnt-Cost Findings 

The benefit-cost findings measure the overall gains and losses to SWIM eligibles and to 
govemroent bwigets as a result of SWIM. These estimates, like the impact estimates, present 
the net beoefit-Kxxt picture for expetimentals compared to oontrok 

This analysis extends the impact results in several important ways. Hist, It takes into 
account costs as well as benefits and, further, considers a wider range of prq^ram effects or 
benefits. The analysis includes not only the piogram*$ impacts on earnings and welfare 
payments, but also the estimated effects on fiinge benefits, tax payments, Unempkjymeot 
Imurance, Medi-Cal (Califumia's Medicaid program). Food Stamps, and the administrative costs 
associated with these transfer programs. With the exception of UMmptoyment Insurance 
benefits, these efi^ects are imputed from the observed earnings and welfare effects, as well as 
other mformation; they were not measured directly. 

Second, using a number of assumptions, the anal>'sis projects program effects continuing 
after the end of data collection, i.e., after mid-1988. ITiis longer-range view is necessary 
because most costs are incurred early, when participants are still active in the program, whereas 
benefits can be expected to accrue over a k>nger time as individuals continue to work and pay 
taxes. Tnus, the benefit-cost estimates extend over a five-year perkxi for each sample member, 
starting with his or her date of random assignment, and include both djseivcd ai^ prelected 
effects. Smce one cannot know to what extent the program's benefits will continue to accnif.-, 
two different assumptions were used: that there will be no decay (Ic, that the program's 
effects during the projected years will be the same as they were for the last year of actual 
follow-up) and that there will be some decay (assumed to be 22 percent annually). 
Cbnsequemly, benefit-cot i findings are presented as ranges (^apressed in 1986 dollais) rather 
than point estimates. 

Third, the benefit-cost analysis is concerned with how gains and kisses differ depending 
on the perspective taken. From the perspective of the experimental group, did SWIM make 
them better off financially? From the perspective of government budgets, did SWIM resuh in 
mt gains or losses? 

While this analysis aims at comprehensiveness, it cannot take all the possibly relevant 
factors into account. For example, it does not include the possible displacement of jther 
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workers by any increased employmefit of experimentals or the intangible beneftts assodated 
with sodety's preference for over welfare. 

• Gross program costs totaled $1^545 per AFDC experimental and $1^92 ?er 
AFDC-U experimental. If tbe costs of re^strant-inltiated education and 
training activities are exdndcd, tbe total cost was $1,130 per AFDC 
experimeotal and $i,025 per AFDC-U experimental. 

Tbe benefit-cost analysis takes into account the costs of all program ^ivities that were 
related to the operation of SWIM. Several different groupings of these costs may be of 
interKt to poUcymaken. The poss cost of the program imdiuies the costs of all s«vkes 
received by the experimental group. This is the sum of the SWIM operating costs, the SWIM 
support service and allowance costs, and the costs of all community education and training 
services received by OEpcrimentals. Operating &3sis and support service ocpendiiures accounted 
for about thrcc-fifihs of the gro« cost per experimental; education and training ojsts borne by 
community agencies accounted for the remaining two-fifths. 

The total cost of SWIM estimates the costs of all program-arranged services received by 
cxpcrimcnt«.!ls. Thus it excludes expenditures on education end training activities that 
cxi>crin}entais sought out on their ov-ti initiative (estimated to equal the costs of education and 
training services received 1^ the cxintrol group). About four-fifths of the total cost per 
ocperimental represented program operating and support service costs; only one-fifth 
represented costs borne by community agencies in connection with referrals made by SWIM 
staff to education and training activities. 

• Net program costs were $919 per AFDC expcrimcntii] and $817 per AFDC- 
U experimrafal. These ctmU were sorprislngly df^ to the iwt ccNits 
estimated for an earUer^ Im ismprehenslve welfare employment pn^ram 
in San Di^o. 

Net costs reflect the iiurremental use of resources by the experimental group beyond that 
of controls, since controls could receive some of the same services as experin^tak Tbe net 
cost thus consists of the estimated cost of all servwes to controls - regstraticm axxi orientation 
provided by the welfare department as well as education and training services provided by 
community agencies ~ subtracted from the gross cost of services provicted to eaqierinieotals. 
This is the estimate that is compared to net benefits in tbe benefit-cost analysis. 

The extensive use of community education and traim'ng services by control group 
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members accounted for much of the Uxgp difference between the gross and net costs per 
expcrirocnial. For example, while the gross cost borne by providers of education and training 
services totaled $664 per AFDC experimental these expenditures totaI«i $415 per AFDC 
control, for a net cost of $249 per AFIK^ experimental. 

The net costs of San Diego*s pr»^oia welfare employment program were calculated by 
MDRC several years ago. This f^ogram operated county<wide from 1982 to the start of 
SWIH was targeted to AFDC and AFDC-U applicants, and involved a Umited-tom pb search 
and work experience i»rtkipatk)n requirement. The similar net costs of the two loograras 
suggests that large efficiency savings can be realized over time as program administrators and 
line staff acquire experiem^ operating welfare emj^yroent prograo^ 

• Oyer the five-year period (which includes prqjectiOBs), SWIM fmidiiced 
substantial net savings for goverament budgets, amounting to more than 
$1,500 per experimental among both AFDC and AFDCU registrants. 

Although the net cost of SWIM was sizable, reductions in experimentals* use of transfer 
programs, concomitant reductions in the administrative costs of these programs, and increases 
in experimentals' payment of Social Security and income taxes outweighed tbe cost of the 
program. On a per-experimcntal basis, government budgets benefited by an estimated $1,563 
to $1,795 per AFDC experimental and $1,729 to $1,970 per AFDC-U experimental. (See 
Table 4.) Overall for eveiy dollar spent on SWIM, government bud^ saved $3. 

CJovcmrocnt budget savings were sulxsiantial for applicanu and recipients in both 
assistance categories. Among AFDC experimentals, budgetary per-person savings over five 
yeans were slightly higher for redpienis than for applicants: between $1,441 and $1,633 for 
applicants and between $1,633 and $1391 for recipients. This same pattern was true for 
AFDC-U experimentals, but the differential was greater. Govcmn»nt savings were between 
$1,386 and $1,604 per AFDC-U applicant and between $2,250 and $2,525 per AFDC-U 
recipient. 

• From the penpecttvei^ tbe people in the stody, SWIM'S ecoBfffliiccf^^ 
was less positive. Overall, the program imd littfe os AFDC and 
AFDC-U experimentals* net income over the live-year period. However, 
results dl0ei«d for specific subgroups of experimentals, with some groups 
gaioing and some losii^ as a result of tbe program. 
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TABLE ^ 

KTIMAT£0 SAINS AW .LOSSES m SWIN EXPERWEtTTAl OVER 5 YEARS. 
FROM THE PERSPECTIVES OF THE WVERWENT WDSET AND THE WELFARE SAMPLE. 

BY ASSISTANCE CATE60RY 



Component of Analysis And Perspective 


AFOC 




AFDC-U 
















IaA4 mm. 
wal ni 












Payroll Taxes 


$3U to 


358 


$318 to 


345 




IncoM find S«^Us Tax 


-58 to 


-66 


109 to 


118 




AFDC Payments 


1908 to 


2064 


1802 to 


1957 




Non-AFK Transfer Payments 


268 to 


302 


272 to 


317 




Transfer Payment Administrative Costs 


. „<9 %<} 


54 


45 to 






Totel 


2482 to 


2714 


2546 to 


2787 




losses 












>Nin uperaxing vosts 


i 




-556 






Support Service and 












Allowance Payments 


-72 




-48 






y$e of Conmunity Education 












and Training Programs 


-249 




-194 






Other Progrw Costs 


-27 










Total 


-919 












1563 to 


1795 








we I Tare aonlyl^ 












Geins 












Eami ngs 


$1990 to 


2271 


$2003 to 


2173 




Fringe Benefits 


239 to 


272 


to 


col 




Support Service and Allowfince 






48 






rojmienis 


72 








TOtSi 






eZ9l to 






Losses 












Tax Payments 


'SS to 


-98 


-254 to 


-275 




AFX Peywents 


-1908 to 


-2064 


-1802 to 


-1957 




Non-AFOC Transfer Paytnents 




-302 


-272 to 


'W 




Total 


-2261 to 


-2464 


-2328 to 


-2549 




Met Present Value 


39 to 


151 


-37 to 


-87 





NOTES; Resylts are expressed In 1986 dollars, Ncause of roundlnj, detail mot not 
%m to totals. 

The 5-year tim horfzon besins at random assijnwent and Includes 2 to 3 years 
of observed l^nefits and 2 to 3 years of projected benefits. The first ntarfntr of each range 
assumes that program effects decline by 22 percent per year during the projection period; 
the second number assumes that the most recent program effects continue for the remainder of 
the 5-year period. 

The net present value is the sum of all gains and losses. 
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As shov^n in Table 4, AFDC experhnentals experienced a net gain of $39 to $151 per 
penon, and AFDC-U expeiimentals exhibited a slight net }mi of $37 to $67 per person over 
the five-year period. These findings reflect the fact that expcrimentals* gains in earnings and 
fringe benefits were largely offset by increased taxes and reductions in transfer payments. 
Thus, while expeiimentals approximately Ixokc even," they depended more on employment 
and less on government transfer programs for their income. 

Benefit-cost results differed, however, for applicants and recipients. AFDC applicants 

experienced net losses - between $878 and $883 >- as a result of SWIM; on the other hand, 

AFDC redpicnts showed overall net gains of between $631 and $818. From the perspectives 

of AFDC-U applicants and recipients, the results were just the opposite: Applicants showed 

overall gains of $529 to $558, while recipients exhil>ited losses of C906 to $937. 

• * » 

In general, the San Diego SWIM findings confirm the results from previous evaluatbns 
of welfare employment programs, which concluded that these programs usually produce 
increases in earnings and reductionB in v^elfare expendttur<». SWIM a&o provides ne*' 
evidence that programs can be effective for AFDC recipients, a more disadvantaged group than 
AFDC applicants. For ths subgroup, SWIM produced larger impacts than those observed in 
past programs, possibly because of its ongoing partidpation requirement, higher participation 
rates, and inclusion of education and training services. Thus, the SWIM findings arc 
encouraging, especially as states move towards implementing JOBS, which emphasizes provision 
of a range of services to long-term welfare recipients. 

While these results are promising, a final asse»ment of SWIM's achievement would 
benefit from longer-term fbllow-up, which would indicate the durability of program imp'iicts. 
Since education and training programs are often lengthy, and are designed to be an mvestment 
with future returns, their full effects on earnings and welfare receipt may not have been 
captured within this study's foUow-up period. 
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ClUPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



San Diego's Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM), operated by the County of San 
Diego from July 1^ through June 1987,^ was part of the two-site Demonstration of 
Saturatbn Work Programs in an Urban Area (Philadelphia was the other site), funded primarily 
by the Office of Family Assistance (OFA) of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. The demonstration was intended to test the feasibility of having a very high 
percentage of program-eligibies participate continuously in a welfare employment program (75 
percent or more in any gWcn month wm the arbitrarily chcsen goal). The demonstration was 
also intended to determine the effectiveness of such a saturation program in promoting 
emplojinent and reducing welfare receipt among its target group: applicants for and recipients 

» 

of beneOts under the Aid to Families with Dependent Quldren (AFDC) program, the nation's 
major federally funded welfare program. 

The program model, which vs as de\'elopcd by the San Diego County Welfare Department 
and the California State Department of Social Services (SDSS). called for those eligible for the 
program to be initially assigned to job search programs, which were to teach them how to find 
and retain unsubsidized jobs. Upon completing job search, if they had not fouiKi a job, they 
were to be referred to the Emplo>'ment Work Experience Program (EWEP), where they would 
be required to work for 13 weeks in public or nonprofit agencies in ofchange for their welfare 
benefits. Following work experience, recipients were to be a^essed by program staff and 
referred to community ^ucation and training programs.^ 

Program-eligibies included both single-parent AFTC beads of famfly (primarily mothers) 
and heads of two-parent families (primarily fathers) in the Unempk^«d Parent (AFDC-U) 



^Several components of the SWIM program continued to operate through September 1987. In 
Octi^r IS^, San Diego County bepn implementatk>n of California's new statewide welfare employment 
faftfative ~ the Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program - which replaced SWIM is San 
Diego. 

^is sequence was intended to be the mixi common one, but the model allowed for alternatives: 
Those who were already enrolled in self-initiated training or education programs or who already had part- 
ihne jobs were allowed to continue with those activities. However, if they completed or dropped out of 
those programs or stopped working, they were required to partidpate in SWIM's job search and subsequent 
activities. 
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categoiy. Ongoing participation in SWIM activities was required of all WIN-mandatory AFTC 
and AFDC«U applicants and recipients. The bead of an AFDC>U household is automatically 
WIN^fflandatoiy, most AFDC heads of household whose youngest child is at least 6 years 
are considered WIN-mandatoiy.^ Those in noncompliance with program requirements faced 
the possibility of having their welfare grants temporarify reduced or terminated. The program 
operated in two of the seven welfare emplc^rment offices in San Die^ County, covering about 
40 percent of the county's caseload. 

Hie Manpower Demonstration R«earch Corporation (MDRC) evaluated SWIM under 
a contract from the California Department of Social Services. This report is the second of 
two. The first report^ examined the feasibility of continuously serving a large proportion of 
WIN-mandatoty individuals in a mandatoiy, fixed-sequence, multi-component program; 
presented different ways of measuring participation; and suggested various factors that affected 
participation levels. It also provided prcliminaiy findings on the impact of the program. 

This report examines the tongcr-term impacts of the program and compares the program's 
costs to its benefits. Importantly, to aid in interpreting the findings, the report also presents 
information on the extent to which S\MM increased registranLs' participation in job search, 
wwk experience, education, and training beyond what individuals would have done on their 
own. 

Compared to previous welfare employment programs evaluated by MDRC, SWIM had 
several {»p»;ially distinctive features. First, the demonstration was an attempt to ^et a realistic 



'in this repon, AFDC (caUed AFDC-FG Family Group - in California) refers to weUaxe cases 
headed by a single parent ATOC-U (also called AFDC-UP) refers to two^parent hoi»elK)]<b in which the 
principal earner is unemployed; all principal earoeis must have had some recent connection to the labor 
force. The majority of AFDC-U cases are headed by married men; tbe beads of AFDC cases are mostly 
women. When the term "welfore' is used in this report, it refers to botb tbe AFDC and AFDC-U 
pn^rams. 

little more tban one-third of all wel&re adult applicants and recipients are required to regtoer 
for work or trainhig In WIN (the federal Work Incentive Prt^ram) » a oondltion of receiving AFDC or 
AFDC-U benefits, i.e., are "WIN-oandatoiy.* Heads of two-parent households covered by the program 
fbr vn^ptoyed parrats (AFDC-U) are auiomaticaUy oondd«ed nasd^oay. Heads itf sia^parent 
households cov^ed by the AFDC program are mandatory, unless exempted because they are under 16 or 
over 65 yean of age, under 21 and enrolled full-time in school side or incapacitated, the mother of a diild 
under age 6> a caretater of a sick person, the spouse of a WIN r^^trant, or live in a remote area or 
work at least 30 hours per week. It should be noted that the Family Support Act i>f 1988 requires 
participation of AFDC mothers with children aged 3 through 5 (and as young as age 1, at state option), 
aiu! thus expancb the mandatory population. 

'Gayle Hamflton, Interim Report on the Saturation Work InittatWe Model In San Dieyo (New York: 
Mdnpo\»cr Demonstration Research Corporation, 19S$). 



benchmark for defining the maximum feasible percentage of participant*. This objectWe grew 
out of increasing inteiest in making welfare receipt more conditional on {^rticipation in 
cmptoyment-cnhancing activities. SWIM was intended not only to test whether the tar^t of 
75 percent was achievable, but also to define the feasible upper bounds of a participation (or 
"saturation") standard.* To facilitate this feasibility test, OFA provided spemi funding to 
augment the county's regular WIN monies and state Employment Preparati<Mi Program (EPP) 
monies. Although previous welfare empksyment programs have encompassed the entire 
WIN-mandatoiy caseload in specific areas, rarely did they have either a clear saturation 
objective or funding levels even ctose to SWIM's. 

Second, one objective of SWIM was to require registranU to participate continuously in 
program activities for as long as ihcy remained on welfare. Most other welfare initiatives have 
had only short-term requirements (or requirements that were de facto short-term). 

Third, like some current state initiatives, SWIM referred indi\'iduals to more intensive 
services than those usually offered, specifically, to education and training programs in public 
aiKi nonprofit community organizations and schools (though no additional funding was provided 
to these organizations in connection vAih such referrals). 

Thus the S>MM results illuminate the "payofT of program models that include a 
"iwturation" mandate, an ongoing participation requirement, and education and training 
components. 

The rest of this chapter discusses, in turn, the origins and character of SWIM, the 
evaluation design, and the salient fmdings from the first SWIM report. 

I. Backgroimd of the SWIM Project 

A. Natkmal Dcvel iyiiieiits in Welfare EmutoVBiePt Polky 

The federal Work Incentive (WIN) program, created in 1967, was intended to provide 
skills assessment, job training, placement, and support services to help AFDC redpients b^Mse 
iclf-«upporting. Originally voluntary, WIN became mandatoiy in 1971; program registnition 
and participation were theoretically a condition for receiving AFDC benefits. However, 



*The demonstration did not set a sundard for intensity of participation, e.g., in terms of hours of 
participation per week or month. In addition, MDRC defined program-ciigibles in a^givcn month as 
those individuals who were WIN-mandatoiy and had previously attended a program registratJon/orienution 
sessii>n. 



relatively few welfare recipients received employment and training services in the 19705, 
primarily due to funding constraints. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1981 was a milestone in the 
development of welfare employment policy. OBRA and related legation permitted the states 
- as part of their regular WIN programs ~ to require aj^icants for AFDC and AFDC-U to 
participate in job search assistance, and recipients to take Community Work Experknce 
Program (CWEP) assignments as a condition for receiving welfare benefits. (Redpients bad 
been subjt ct to job search and other requirements prior to OBRA.) In addition^ the WIN 
Demonstration provisions increased states* flexibility in designmg and managing their WIN 
programs. 

In response to the OBRA flexibility, more than half the stat» establslied programs (but 
usually not statewide) requiring welfare recipients to participate in job search and/br work 
experience actidtics. MDRCs 198M988 Demonstration of State Work/Welfare IniUatives 
acamin^ the eH'cctiveness cf post-OBRA programs in 8 states. In mc»t of those states 
studied, participaiion rates were higher than thc^ achieved in previous special (temonstrations 
or in the WIN program7 Typically, within 6 to 9 months of registering mih the new program, 
about half of the AFDC group had taken part in some activity for at least one day, and 
substantial additional numbers had left the welfare rolls and the program. The programs 
generally led to modest increases in employment, which in some cases were assodated with 
welfare Mvin^. The impacts were usually large enough to offset the program*s costs, though 
not for eveiy target group in every state. 

Unlike SWIM, most of the programs studied had participation requirements that were 
short-term, In practice if not by design. By far the major activity was job search, a relatively 
short (usually no more than 2 to 3 weeks) and inexpensive intervention. Education and 
training activities were limited. Work experience, when required, was almost ahvays a short- 
term obligation, usually lasting no more than 13 weeks.^ 



^See GueroD, 19S7, for a summary of the demonstration results. 

^One exception to this pattern was West Virginia. In 19S2, this state established a statewicte unpaid 
work expciksoot pn^m (which is still operating) with an ongoing partidpatton requirement - a 
stnightfbrward work program, in which the assignment l»ts as km$ as the redpient reodves wtifue. The 
state successfully imposed the requirement for the heads of two-parent (AFDC-U) bousehokls, but dkl not 
impose it rigorously for single parents. In a demonstration effort iteigned to saturate the AFDC-U 
casck>ad, the program achieved psnidpation rates of between 59 and 69 percent of the AFDC-U casdoad 
on a monthly basis. Sec Friedlander et al, 1986, for a full discussion of the West Virginia results. 



Passage of the Family Support Act (FSA) of 1988 represented another landmark in 
welfare employment policy. Building oc the state initiatives of the early- and mid-19^ the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS) - Title 11 of the FSA - attempts 
to reshape and expand state programs through vanous fmandal incentive. JOBS G[tends 
mandatoiy participatioa to redpknts whose youngest child is between 3 and 5 years old (or 
as young as hge 1, at state option); requires states to spend a certain s^<ire of funds on more 
difHcult-tO'^eive clients and to ach^ve monthly participation standards in order to recdve an 
enhanced federal match of state funds; emphasizes and funds education and traming services; 
and includes educational requirements for teenage custodial parents (and others) who are 
school dropouts. 

SWIM differed from the JOBS program specifications in several key respects. It did not 
servL women with younger children, emphasize the provision of services to certain subgroups 
of recipients, or impose educational requirements on young school dropouts. However, the 
SWIM results provide information on other important aspecte of JOBS, such 8& the practical 
issues involved in measuring participation on a monthly basis, the likely upper bounds of 
monthly participaiion standards, the \iability and effectiveness of imposing an ongoing 
participation requirement on welfare recipients, and the feasibility and productiveness of 
encouraging participation in education and training programs. 

B. SWnVTs Origins Within the County of San Diego 

California undertook several welfare employment initiatives prior to the 1980s. Most 
consisted primarily of job search, although a short-lived program in the early 19705 required 
work experience of a limited number of welfare ledpicnts. 

A program that did invoke work eiiperience was developed in San Diego in the early 
1980s. It was structured as a three-stage sequential program. FmU indivkiuals received 
immediate job placement assistants, on the day ihey applbd for welfare. Second, re^trants 
were assigned to job search workshops. These two stages constituted the £mpk>ynient 
Preparation Program (EPF). Third, individuals who had not found «npk)yment by the end 
of the job search worbhop were referred to unpaid community work experience (then called 
the Experimental Work Experience Program, or EWEP), where they would hoW positknis in 
public or nonprofit agencies for 13 weeks. 

San Diego County was interested in work programs for several reasons. First, the AFDC- 
U and, particularly, the AFDC caseloads had grown steadily over the previous decade. Second, 



the county had already experimeated with workfare programs for ledploits in other income 
transfer programs, sw^ as General Assbtance and Food Stamps. Third, the county perceived 
strong put^ support for a work-for-henefits approach and also considered itself a teller on 
ttsues of welfare i-eform. 

Consonant with these factors, San X^iego County oSkials spedCed two main program 
cri^jeciives: devebpment of the work skiUs of welfare recipbnts sind reductbn of the welfare 
rdls and the costs of welfare. The project began operatbns m the fall of i9S2. The target 
population included WIN-mandatoiy applicants for AFDC and AFDC-U. 

MDRC evaluated the effectiveness of two program sequeiHxs within tbs EPP/EWEP 
program: EPF job search alone (the first two stages) and job search foUowed by EWEP. The 
results indicated that the program successfully unplemented its short-term participation 
requirement: Approximately 55 percent of AFDC and 60 percent of AFDC-U reg»trants 
participated in some activity within 9 months of applying.^ As would be expected in a 
sequential program, among reg»trants eligible for both job search and work experience, more 
participaied In the former than the latter. 

As intended, EPP/EWEP staff rigorously enforced a mandatory participation requirement. 
Program staff succeeded in working with all but a small proportion of program-eligible 
individuals. By 9 months after apphcation for welfare, more than 90 percent of the research 
sample had fulfilled program requirements, found jobs, been dere^tered from the program 
(because they were no longer WIN-mandatory or had been sanctioned for not cooperating 
with the program), or left the v^Ifare rolls. 

Among AFDC applicants, the job search/EWEP ^uence led to increases in employment 
and earnings and welfare savings. Results were not as consistent for the jotvsearch-cmfy 
sequence. Among AFDC-U applicants, there were no statistically significant impacts on 
employment and earnings, but greater reductions in welfaie payments under both program 
sequences. 

From the perspective of government budgets, operating costs were oHset by benefits (in 
terms of reduced welfare and Medi-Cal payments, increased taxes, and other budget gains) for 
AFDC and AFDC-U registrants in both program sequences. From the perspective of the 



*Fbr full results, see three MDRC reports on San Diego's EPP/EWEP program: GoWman ct al,, 
1986; Goldman, Fri<:^'ander, et al, 1985; Goldman ei al., 1984. 
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welfare applicants, the results were not as consistent. For the AFDC applicants assigned to 
fob search and £W£P, there were clear finandal gains; for the AFDC-U applicants in both 
program sequences, there yircK overall k»ses. Encouraged by preliminary MDRC research 
ftndinp similar to thc»e just desoibed, the raunty continued to operate the EFP/EWEP 
pn^ram for applicants in all areas of San Diego until 1965. 

During 19SS, several welfare policy changes occurred in California. First, the state 
became part of the national WIN Demonstration Program. This transition, which occurred in 
July 1985, changed the institutional arrangements for delivering emj^oyment aiKl training 
seivk:es, and allowed greater flexibility in how these services were combined,'^ 

Second, the Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program, a major new welfare 
employment initiati^«, was passed by the legislature in late IS^. At that time, counties were 
given up to* 5 years to design and implement their GAIN programs. 

In July 1985, independent of the abov'e two developments, San Diego's EPP/EWEP model 
changed into SWIM in the two mast urban welfare administrative areas of San Diego County. 
The county's other five welfare administrative aieas continued to operate EPP/EWEP untfl 
1987, at which time San Diego implemented the GAIN program countywide.^^ 

According to count>* officials, San Diego County had several objectives in applying for the 
saturation demonstration grant. First, it \iewed the grant as an opportunity to obtain general 
funding for welfare emplc^ent programs in the face of declining WIN monies and an 
anticipated declme in EWEP funding. 

Second, it would allow the county the necessary stafTmg to emphasize education and 
training to a greater extent than was possible in EPP/EWEP. 

Third, early results firoip t!^ EPP/EWEF evaluation had indicated that the program was 
effecthv in increasing the employment levels of WIN-mandatoiy applicants and decreasing 
welfare costs. County officials viewed the demomtratron grant as a meaia oi fomUi^ an 



San Diego, GsUfomia's change to WIN Demfmstiatk>n status resnlfed is several changes to the 
EPP/EWEP model Programmatically, the most important changes prompted by WIN Demonstratioo status 
were the following: Responsibility for WIN rcgfetration shifted from the EmploymeBt Devdoimtent 
Oepartmrai (EDD) to the county wel&ie depaitmeat; responsibility tor initiating adjudicaticm prooeefSngs 
te r^trants not conplyisg with non-EDD activities was also shifted from EDD to oonsty wel&re stafT; 
individuals earolkd and participating in self-initiated education programs were allowed to be deferred from 
lie program; and looser defierral criteria were ii^tuted for iodhiduals in self-initiated trafaiing programs. 

"Non-SWIM o£&^ bepn to seive recipients as well as applicants is the EPP/EWEP pn^m in 
1985. (Recipients were also ^rved in the SWIM offices.) 
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evaluation to detennine the relative Isflecttveness of requiring partldpation or the entire 
WIN-mandatoiy caseload and not jmt applicants. 
C The SWIM Program Model 

The SWIM program model retained the job search workshop and EWEP phases of the 
EPP/EWEP model, hut also built upon the county's previous experience witii welfare 
employment programs.'^ 

Most commonly, registrants vvere assigned to job search workshops as the Gsst step in the 
SWIM HKxlel. The first week of the workshop consated of 3-hour-per-day group sessksns 
designed to bu3d self-confidence and job-^king skills. In the second workshop week^ 
registrants used telephone banks for 2 hours per day to call prospective emptoyeis. Individuals 
who did not find employment by the end of the 2-week workshop were referred to EWEP, 
v^re they were assigned to work in public or nonprofit agencies, generally for 20 to 30 hours 
per week, over a 13-week period. Concurrent with EWEP, registrants were referred to 
bhveekly job clubs, which consisted of 2-hour sessions similar in format to the "telephone" 
portion of the job search workshop. 

To replace the EPP/EWEP short-term participation requirement with a continuous 
participation requirement, the county included several additional components in SWIM. Th»e 
components - available to regfetrants who completed jd> search workshops and EWEP without 
finding a job - included Adult Basic Education (ABE), General Educational Development 
(GED) test preparatfon, English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, skills training, 
on-the-job training, and additional job search activities.** Scheduled instnictbnal hours in these 
programs ranged ftom 10 to 3C hours per week.** As not«l earlier, the prc^ram itself did not 
operate or fund education or training activities. Rather, staff referred program re^trants to 
alr^Kly existing community programs. 

To monitor the ongoing participation requirement, SWIM added a new set of staff to the 
EPP/EWEP staff configuration. These staff had primary responsibility for monitoring 



a detailed discussion of the nature of the services provided in the SWIM modd, sec Hamilton, 
1988. CSupter 4. 

^^Registrants could also be referred to job clubs In place of the Job search worksbop/EWEP sequence. 

'*Oiie job search optton consisted of 2-hour job search workshops, held once a week for 13 weeks. 

^^rting in Januan 1987, SWIM staff couM also refer EWEP comj^teis to three basic education, 
computer-assisted, competency-based Iwming ocaters, ^dt were established » a pitoi projea for GAIN. 
SWIM registrants were given priority for the total of 100 "stots" in the three centers. 



parikipants' progress and continuously assessing participants* nced& for employment service 
intervention. Assessment occurred most commonly once a registrant had completed the job 
search workshop/EWEP sequence. 

Fmally, as noted above, SWIM extended the EPP/EWEP model to recipients as well as 
ap{dicants, thus targeting the program on the entire WIN-mandatoiy caselt^^^ 

The differences between GAIN and SWIM should also be taken into account in 
interpreting the SWIM findings. Both prt^ams have multi-component mod^ and a 
continuous partlapation requirement. However, GAIN differs from SWIM and other past 
welfare initiatives in several important respects. 

Firui, and probably most important, GAIN mandates basic education, early in the model, 
for those who lack a high school diploma or GED or fail a diagnostic test Second, GAIN 
moves away from a single prescribed sequence of program activities to a variety of prescribed 
sequences determined by registrant characteristics. Third, GAIN uses a registrant contract to 
provide some registrant choice of services, to ensure provision of services, and to emphasize 
the regBtrant's obligation to participate. Fourth, GAIN provides payments to community 
education and training agencies who serve GAIN registrants. Lastly, although SWIM could 
provide some support monies to registrants. GAIN can provide substantially more. In 
particular, child care monies are available to individuals participating in self-initiated activities 
and, currently, for 12 months to those who Ond jobs while in the pr<^m. 

GAIN'S scale is also much voider than SWIM*s. Because SWIM operated m only two 
welfare administrative areas rather than countywide (and placed educatfon and training later 
in the program model), it did not test the capability or capacity of community organkations to 
absorb large numbers of welfare recipients into then" programs, 

D. Pro^m SettIPE 

As explained in the previous section, San Diego was an unusual setting in which to test 



**The SWIM model differed from EPP/EWEP in several other ways, resoltis^ fnm a state ksislath« 
waiver that allowed the wunty to ocmtinue to operate EWEP from July 1985 throogh June 1987. 
Sanctioning rates for AFDC-U legistranis who were wMrcompUant in EWEP were changed. Only the head 
c( the case k»t AFDC benefits wl^n a sat^tkm was in connection with EWEP requireraaits; prior to 
1985, an AFDC-U case was terminated when the head of the lK>tBeho{d was sanctioned for EWEP 
noncompliance. The EWLy work hours obligatton. which had previously been computed by dhiding the 
i^isttantY AFDC grant the federal ndaimum wage, was changed to use prevailing wage rates rather 
tban IWeral minimum wage rates. Rnally, additional condUatlon - counseling of registrants and "Second" 
chances ~ was required prior to the application of an EWEP sanction. 
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the feasibility of operating a muiti-coroponent saturation program with an ongoing participation 
requirement Its welfare department had exteiKive experience operating welfare employment 
programs before initiating SWIM, including coordinating numerous agencies outside the welfare 
department as well as units within the department. 

The county has an extensive education network, with one unh«rsity and one coU^ of 
the sute's public higher education system and five conurunity college districts. Most SWIM 
registrants lived within the jurisdiction of the largest of these, the San Diego Community 
Collej^ District. The county also has eight adult school dstricts. Unlike the usual situation 
in the county, most of the adult schools in the SWIM areas were un^cr the purview of the 
local community cdlege district, Le., the San Diego Community Cblle^ distrkt, rather than the 
secondary school system. 

The availability of extensive education and training opportunities increased the likelihood 
that registrants could, on their own, enroll in these community programs. In faci. according 
to information gathered at initial program registration, approximately 15 percent of the SWIM 
AFDC registrants and 10 percent of the AFDC-U registrants were in these types of programs 
as of program cpiry.^'' The existence of this network of education and training programs also 
facib'tated the placemen* nf registrants in these activities by the SWIM program. 

While SWIM was operating, the kxal economy was relatively healthy. Unemployment 
rates in the county were 6.5 percent in 1984; 5J percent in 1985; 5.0 percent in 1986; ami 43 
percent in May 1987 ~ all below the prevailing rates for the State of California and the 
countiy as a whole.^^ 

AFDC grant levels in California are high compared to other states, ranking second highest 
in the natfon m 1986. /vt the start of the SWIM program, a fami^^ of three with no other 
income was eligible for $587 per month. This was increased to $617 in July 1986, $633 in July 
1987, and $663 in July 19S8. 

Welfare recipients can combine work and welfare if they meet eligibility tests for AFDC 



'^This information com» f^om a one-page research interview document »lministered at initial 
refpstrau'on. Note that sot all of this activity was ap{m>ved program staff as meeting program standards 
ooooeraifig contest, duration, ami credit boms. According to SWIM Automated Tr^kiiig System data, 73 
percent of the AFDC registrants and 4.1 pintmt of the AFDC-U re^trants were verified » initially aah« 
in apOTOved self-initiated lucation or trainhig activiti^ 

^nemj^t^ment rates for the State of (^lifomia and the Um'ted States were, respective^, 7.8 and 
73 percent in 1984; 72 and 72 percent in 1985; 6.7 and 7.0 percent in 1986; and 5.6 and 6.1 percent in 
May 1^. (Unemployment rat» dted are from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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and ihcir earnings do not exceed a state's payment standard or grant level after allowable 
deductions.** The healthy economy and high AFDC grant levels in San Diego enabled many 
registrants to combine unsuteidizied onployment with receipt of welfare. 

SWIM qierated in the county's two most urban EPF ^ministiative areas, with a 
population of 487,000, 40 percent of the county's welfare caseload, and sub-areas with heavy 
concentrations of low-mcome individuals. During the 2-yeBr research period, a total of 
approximately 8,300 individuals registered with SWIM and were eli^le for program services 
(le., they were not assigned to the evaluation control group, as discussed later in thk chapter). 
During the later part of the demonstration, an average of 3,592 individuals were eligible for 
services in any month. 

Compared to applicants in the other five offices, applicants in the two offices operating 
SWIM were more likely to be black or Hispanic, were less likely to have a high school dipbma 
or GED, had slightly longer wclfi re histories, and were less likely to have been employed in 
the year prior to application.^ Th»c differences were more evident among the AFDC than 
AFDC-U applicants. 

11. Evaluation Resign; An Overflew 

MDRCs evaluation of SWIM comprises three parts: process and implementation, impact, 
and benefit-cost analyses. The first SWIM report primarily presented process or 
implementation findings (along with preliminary impacts); this report examines longer-term 
impacts and benefit-cost results. 

Throughout this report, AFDC and AFDC-U re^trants are analyzed separately because 
the two groups differ in important ways that may affect welfare and employment behavior, 
l^^pkally, AFDC-Us get higher grants, because the needs of the second parent are figured mto 
the grant amount, and lower expense deductions, because they rarely have chfld care 
deductions. They are also governed by more stringent welfare eligibility and sanctkming rules. 



*'As would be cajpected, a state with a hl^ payment standard allows a greater proportion of the 
wel&ie population to receive asstetance white worldiig, aod the working recipients may have higher overall 
levels of earnings than ihose^ in tow-gram states. AoooifUng to an MDRC study of the relationship 
tetweea earnings and welfare benefits for working recipients, San Diego had a high proportion of welfare 
applicants who combined work and welfare in at least one month during a 12-moDth follow-up period. 
See Goldman, Gavin, et al., 198S. 

20Based on 1982-1983 data from MDRC s evaluation of the EPP/EWEP program. 




According to regulatk)ns in effect during the SWIM demonstration, eligibility for AFDC-U 
terminated when the case head worked more than 100 hours per month, regardless of earnings. 
In addif 'on* a sanction generally closed an AFDC-U case, rather than merely reducing the gram 
temporarily, as it did for AFDC registrants. Having fewer child care responsibilities, the 
AFDC-U registrants may have different employment patterns and, ::nce they are generally 
males, they may seek different kinds of jobs. 
A. The Process Analysis 

The process analysis covered in the first SWIM report, examined the operation of SWIM 
and identified the factors that facilitated or constrained implementation. The analysis had three 
D ain part&: (1) a description of the content and operations of the program; (2) an analysis of 
ihe movement of registrants through the program, &camining participation patterns for groups 
of r^fgistrants throughout a foUow-up period, e.g., 12 months after reghtration; and (3) an 
analysis of participation througn "snapshots" of program operations at set points in time. One 
type of snapshot, for example, examined the proportion of those eligible in a month who were 
actuall)' participating during that month. This type of snapshot for each of the 24 months of 
SWIM indicated the degree to which the program saturated the WIN-mandalory caseload over 
the course of the demonstration. 
The Impact Ang ' vsis 

The impact analysis, begun in the first SWIM repoit and completed in this report, 
measures the eiTects of SWIM on the emplc^ent, earnings, and welfare receipt of registrants. 
To estimate program impacts, an experimental design was implemented during the first 12 
months of the program. During that period, individuals in the existing WIN-manoatory 
caseload of the two SWIM offices, along with all individuals determined to be WIN-maodatoiy 
during that year, were randomly assigned to one of two researdhi groups when they attended 
a I»pgram regatration/onentation ses»on. Members of the experimental group were required 
to participate in SWIM; members of the control group were not ^signed to SWIM (or WIN) 
activities but could, on their own im'tiath«, enroll in other oramiunity pn^rams. SsiKe 
successful random assignment ensmcs that experimental and control group members are similar 
in aU salient n^asurable characteristics accept eligibility for program services, any differences 
in the groups' experiences result from differences in program treatment, It., the requirement 
to participate in SWIM services and the receipt of those services. 
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C The B«iem-Co5t Analysis 

This analysis compares the benefits and costs of the SWIM program for the experimenlal 
group to the beneHts and costs of whatever employment-related services the control group 
received on their own. Operating costs, including program adminBtralion and staff costs, and 
direct payments to enrollees and to institutions and organizations, will be compared to net 
benefits. The latter include net reductions in welfare grants or other transfer program 
payments, as well as net increases in the tajies paid by individuals who became employed as a 
result of the program. 

IIL nndtnfs on Implementatteii and Participattop from the F>rst ^mfSi Repoil 

This section highlights findings from the first SWIM report as backgiound for 
understanding the impact and benefit-cost results presented in this report. 
A. Implementation Findings 

The first SWIM report (Hamilton, 1988) found that registrants ^nerally proceeded 
smoothly from one component of the program to another, despite a complicated case 
management structure, which involved several agencies or staff units providing services and 
serving as case managers to registrants as they progressed through the SWIM model Two 
factors appear to have contributed to this relatu-^iy smooth progression: (1) The county had 
extensive experience with this type of case management, and (2) the faed-sequence nature 
of most of the SWIM model provided staff with clear guidelines on activity assignments. 

Substantial staff resources were required, however, to cany out case management tasks. 
Two-thirds of professional staff time connected with SWIM was spent on case management 
tasks - monitoring attendance, dealing with noncorapUancc, arranging support senices, and 
tracking registrani^' activities - as opposed to providing direct program services. 

In part, the time case managers spent on tracking registranls* activiifcs reflected the fart 
that the SWIM Automated Tracking System, which was designed to aid in case management 
as well as to provide data for the research, was not fully exploited. Althou^ the system could 
Ijave been used to do much of the clerical work of traddng registrants* activities, the county 
did not have the staff or resources to develop computer routines that would altow tocal offices 
to make extensive use of the system. 

A special study of child care arrangements among program participants indicated that 
almost one-third of the participants did not need child care, either because their youngest child 
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was at least 14 years old or because al^ SWIM activity Uxk place while their children were in 
school. Approximately one-cighth of the participants were active in SWIM white their children 
were in school, but required occasional prescl»ol, after-school or "backup" care. The 
remaining participants had regular diild care arrangements. More than two-fifths of all 
pardd^^ants used informal day care anangements for ibdi children, most common^ provided 
by rdat^es. Only 4 percent of the partidpanU placed children in a formal group care 
arrangement 

B. PartidpatteB Findings 

Two types of measures were used in the first SWIM report to eounine program 
participation. The first, tongitudinal partkipation "ites, traced the experiences of SWIM 
experimentals in the 12 months following their initial prc^am registration. These rates indicate 
the perceniage of experimentals who eventually participated in SWIM, the types of components 
in which they participated, the order in which they t>'picaUy proceeded through the program 
model, and the average teagth of time they participated. Longitudinal participation rates for 
members of the control group were not included in the first SWIM report; their participation 
patterns are examined in this report. 

The second type of measure showed the percentage of those eligible for the program in 
any given month who participated during that month (i.e., ninthly participation rates). This 
measure indicates the eittent to which the program "saturated" the mandatory caseload. 

Both types of measures adopted a fairly liberal definition of participation. Re^trants 
were considered to have participated if they were acfive in job search, work experience, 
education, or training for at least one hour during the 12-month follow-up period, in the case 
of longitudinal partidpation rates, or during a month, in the case of monthly jjarticipation rates. 

1, Lpngltndlnal ParticipattOB Mcasnm . In all, about two-thirds of the experimental 
group participated in job search, work experience, ediK^tion, or training for at least cme. hour 
within 12 months of raitial program cntiy. Slightly more than half of the experimentals 
participated in some type of job search activity, most commonly 2-week job search workshops, 
within tte fdtow-up perkxL Apprtsximatefy 19 percsent of all experimental parttcqwted in 
EWEP, which generally loltowed job search activities. More than 24 percent of tl» AFDC 
experimentab and 17 percent of the AFDC-U csqjeriunentals participated in education or 
training acthities known to staff wiuun the foUow-up period. 

Individuals participated m these activities in a variety of sequences. As planned in the 
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program model the most common HrsC activity was participation in a job search workshop. The 
next step for workshop pariicipanis varied. More than one-quarter of the job «earch 
participants found full-time or part-time employn-tent (Le., employment that program staff knew 
about) during the course of the workshop or before participating in another component. 
Approximately one-third proceeded to participate in EWEP. Most of the remaining woricshop 
participants were no longer required to participate in SWIM, primarily because of leaving 
welfare. 

Surprisingly, from the perspective of program planners, the se(x>nd m<xt common initial 
activity f jr program registrants - aa:ounting for approximately 15 percent of all esperimentals 
- wa5 employment while remaimng on welfare. These ©nployed individuals rarely participated 
in any other subsequent activity within the 12-month foUow-up period. 

Finally, approximately 6 percent of all experimentals were participating in program- 
approN-cd self-initialed education or training as of registration. "Approved" programs had to 
meet SWIM standards concerning content, intensity, and duration. Most commonly, these 
individuals remained in education and training throughout the 12-month follow-up period; rarely 
did they participate in other SWIM activities. 

On a^-eragc, experimentals remained eligible for SWIM services for 8 months during a 
uniform 12-month foUow-up period.^^ A relatively small proportion of all ejqpcrimentals - 16 
percent - met MDRC's definition of "continuous activity": participating in program activities 
or being employed at least one day in each month of eligibility. However, inevitable periods 
of inactivity due to assignment lags betit'-een activities, ilhiess, or other temporary interruptions 
in participation made this definition of continuous activity seem overly stringent. Reviews of 
registrants* case files indicated that a standard requiring participation in at least 70 percrat of 
the months in which registrants were program-eh'gible would be more re»onable. (Individuals 
who were prc^am-eligible for 12 months, e.g., woiUd be expected to participate in at least 9 
of the 12 months.) In all, approximately one-third of aU ocperimenials were actbe for at teast 
one day in most (70 percent) of the months in which they were pn^m-eligible. Continuous 
participation was as likely for indh^duals with kmg periods of program eligibility as for those 
with short periods. 



^^More than one-third of the experimentals remained on welfare and registered in the program for 
all 12 months of the follow-up period. The otheis left welfare at various points in the foltow-up period 
and so were no longer required to participate in the program. 



The preceding paragraph iDdicates the extent to which registrants participated in some 
type of component for at least one day during each month in which they were eh'gjble for 
program services. However, as described bek>w, intensity of participation differed by 
oimponcnt. 

Job search activities were generally tfie teast time^intemive components in the model 
Among thc»e who partidpated in job search workshops during the 12<-month fo!k>w>up po'kxlf 
more than three-quarters remained in the workshop, which lasted 2 to 3 hours per day, for all 
10 df^ of the workshop. On average, job dub partidpants attend^ four 2>hour job dub 
sessions within the follow-up period. 

EWEP participants were generally assigned to work 20 to 30 hours per weeL The 
average number of hours worked at a worksite during the 12-month foUow-up period was 167 
- the equivalent of 24 full days of woric 

Experimentals who participated in program-arranged education or training programs 
generally remained active over a long period of time, although participation was not necessarily 
full-time. On average, registrants remained enrolled in community college programs for 195 
days within the 12-month follow-up period, enrollment in programs funded through the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) averaged 88 days; and enrollment in othci types of programs 
averaged 138 days. 

The results also indicated that SWIM staff rigorously enforced the program's mandatoiy 
participation requirement. About one-tenth of the experimental were sanctioned for 
noncompliance within the 12.nionth foltow-up period. These rates were higher than those 
observed in most of the programs evaluated as part of MDRCs Demonstration of State 
Work/Welfare Initiatives. Furthermore, 12 months after registration, only 3 percent of the 
experimentals remained eligible for SWIM, were not employed, had never partkipated in 
program-arranged activities or self-initiated education or training, and bad never been 
sanctbned. 

2. Monthly FaiUdpatfop Rates. Monthly |»rtidpatk>n rates covered m the first 
SWIM report examined the extent to vA&h Use j^ograro '^saturated" the digible casetoad on 
a monthly basis. Partidpation levels for SWIM as an ongoing prc^m are best reflected in 
the results for the second year of the program, when the existing WIN-rej^strant ca$ek>ad had 
been phased into SWIM. At any given time during this year. AFDC-U registrants comprised 
about one-third of the registrant caseload. 
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In any one month during the second year, between 18 aiKl 28 percent (22 percent, on 
average) those who were eligible for the program participated at least one day in job search, 
work e9^)erieDce, or program-arranged edi^tion or training. When the definition of 
panicipBtion was expanded to also include registrant-initiated education and training, monthly 
rates ranged from 31 to 35 percent (33 percent, on average) during the second year. If 
employment while SWIM-r^ta:ed is also counted as partidpation, tl» rates ranged &om 47 
to 55 percent (and averaged 52 percent). 

While monthly partidpatton rates fell short of the 75 percent goal, an exammatbn of 
the reasons for nonpartidpation indicated that San Diego achieved dose to the maximum rates 
possible in SWIM. According to program case file reviews, dose to 90 percent of those eligible 
for program services in any month were either active or otherwise complied with program 
requirements during the month, even if th^ did not participate. Only about one-tenth were 
inactive because of noncooperation or program staff failure to assign or follow-up registrants. 

Among those inactive, many were assigned to components scheduled to begin during the 
next month. Some were temporarily excused from partidpation because of iUness or other 
situational factors. Some v^ere pending deregistration and remained "eligible" for the program 
only until formal notification of their deregistration was received. As this suggests, many of 
those who did not participate m a given n»mth were ody temporarily inactive. In all, two- 
thirds of those inactive in any month partidpated at some point in SWIM. 

C Implications for Settte^ PaiUdoatton Standards 

As noted earlier, the JOBS title of the Family Support Act of 1988 requires states to 
reach specified monthly partidpation levels in order to receive a more advantageous federal- 
state funding match. Of all the partidpation rates calculated by MDRC as part of welfare 
employment program evaluations, the rates calculated for SWIM are the most nmOar to those 
specified in the JOBS statute. However, the SWIM rates also dififer from the FSA-defined 
rates in several key ways, as discussed below. The partidpation results (presented in the fiist 
report) raise several issues that are relevant to JOBS partidpation standards. 

• SWIM'S i^iievenient of a second-year aven^ monthly partidpation rate of 
22 percent, counting only program-arranged activities, or 33 percent, counting 
both program-arranged and regbtratit-initiated acUvlties, required program 
itafif to work with ahnost all the r^trants who w»:e etigiUe for SWIM 
in any gKen month. As described in the previous section, only about <me- 
tenth of bU program-digibles in any given month v/ete inactive because of 
noncooperation or program staff failure to assign or foIk>w-up registrants. 
This indicates that the achievement of monthly partidpation rates of 
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seemingly km magnitude may require staff to work with tbeir entire program- 
eligible caseloads. 

• SWIM monthly participation rates used a fairly UberaJ (tefinition of 
participation. TParticipatlon" m defined as attending j<* search activities, 
work experience, or education or training programs for at least one day 
during a month. A more stringoit definition of paitk^tion wouk) have 
resulted in tower monthly partidpatkm rates. 

• The SWIM rates were cakulated for tte WIN-mandator> |,3pulatton in San 
Diego, le^ for AFDC ap|tonts and recipients whose youngpst chfld was at 
teast 6 years oki and for AFDOU heads of bousebokl The denominator of 
the monthly rates was ftwrther constrained by bdng limited to those 
individuals v^o attended a program Tegistratkni^Dr»ntation sesskjn. It is not 
possible to estimate what the SWIM rates wouki have been if San had 
targeted the program to the JOBS populatbn, which afeo includes women 
with preschool-age chfldren and young custodial parents, or if the rates had 
included individuals who failed to attend orientatwn. 

• Results from the fust SWIM report also indicate that the calculation of 
monthly participation rates require high-quality data and complicated 
programming! Thus, substantial resources are needed to collect the data, 
ensure its qualit}-, and manipulate it in such a way i» to produce the 
appropriate rates. 

• The SWIM findings suggest that kxaliiics will face different challenges in 
achieving any particular participatbn rate, since \oc&\ settings can affect rates. 
For cjiample, states wiU differ in the extent to whkh welfare recipients .^an 
combine the receipt of AFDC with cmpkiyment, the availability of educatfon 
and training opportunities, rates of welfare turnover, staff experience in 
operating welfare emptoyment programs similar to JOBS, and the 
characteristfcs (and emptoyabiUty) of welfare recipients. 



• » * 



The remainder of this report consists of five chapters. Chapter 2 ctescribes in detail the 
research design, characteristics of the research sampte, and data sources for the evaluatbn. 
Chapter 3 examines experinwntal-control participation differences during a 2- to 3-year foltow- 
up period. Oiapter 4 analyzes the program*s impacts on cmptoyment, earnings, welfare receipt, 
and welfare payments for AFDC registrants. Oiapter 5 performs the same fimctfon for 
AFDC-U sample members. Fmally, Chapter 6 weighs the benefits and costs of the program. 
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CIUFTER 2 

RESEARCH DESIGN. SAMPLES . AND DATA SOURCES 



Hiis chapter summarizes the program model tested in the evaluation and describes how 
the main research sample was randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. It then 
examii^ the characteristics of the sample used tot the impact anal^is, and sut^ups of that 
sample. The chapter ends with a brief discussion of the data sources. 

The SWIM program operated in San Diego's two largest and most urban offices - San 
Diego West and Service Center ~ which served the most disadvantaged part of the caseload. 
The program model as shown in Table 2.1, included job starch workshops, EWEP, Job clubs, 
ISESA (Individualized Supervised Employment Search Activity), program-arranged education 
or training, self-initiated education or training, and part-time employment, (tefined as 15 to 30 
hours per week.^ (Those employed more than 30 hours per week were deregistered from the 
program.) The services are discussed in detail in MDRC's first SWIM report (Hamilton, 1988, 
Chapter 4). 

n. Random Assignment 

As noted in Chapter 1, to isolate the impacts of SWIM from the effects of other factors 
on employment and welfare receipt, the evaluatbn used a random assignment research design. 



^The components offered by the SWIM program evolved over time. STAR, a emido^nnent 
search workshop, con^tifig of training in job search techniqties and empteyment sear^ activities in the 
field, rei^aced the biweekly job dub comp(»iait (associated with EWEP) in Jamiaiy im STAR, a more 
int«ish« component, could not be done concnrrentjy with EWEP. Therefore, those «1to were digibte for 
EWEP were referred to STAR first After ctmiptetion of STAR. r^istrantswiKeieferred to EWEP. Tbe 
fanp1ementatioo(^ GAIN affected SWIM in several ways. Late fai 1986, r^trants began »> tate a Uterscy 
test as part of tte SWIM orientation process. TMs test was used as a pilot for GAIN. Rmher* 
anticipating that GAIN would be implemented in San Diqgo on July 1, 1987, SWIM »:tivities that would 
have extended beyond that date were cnrtailed. Fbr example, EWEP assipments made during May and 
June 1987 were scheduled to end June 30, 1987, and tong-t^ training assjnments that hiduded payment 
of training-related expenses were not made during SWIMs final few months, since such fondhig would not 
have been available after June. (As noted in Chapter 1, implementatfon actually began on October 1, 
1987.) 
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TABLE 2.1 
SHIN 

SUWWRY OF KEY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



ORIENTATION Occurred before any SWIM activity and Included program 

registration. Individual exit ccmferences wre conducted for 
control group members directly following orientation. 

APPRAISAL Iranediatcly follMed orientation and resulted in referral to 

program activity, deferral from program activities due to 
participation in approved self-initiated activities or part»t1n» 
employnent, or deferral from all program activities. 

JOB SEARCH kK)R}C$HOP A 2>week, 3-hour-per-dey activity, provided to registrants after 

orientation and appraisal. The first week Involved group 
sessions, foil wed by a week of phone room activities. 

The finploywent fctork Experience Program (EWEP) Involved unpaid 
work at a public or non-profit agency or organization, while 
registrants continued to receive their welfare grant. 
Registrants were scheduled for a maximum of 32 hours each week, 
depending on their AFDC grant amount, for 13 weeks. 

Biweekly 2-hour sessions, usually operated concurrently with 
EWEP. 

Skills Techniques AchievCTient Reviews (STAR) replaced job clubs 
as of January 1987 and involved supervised job search with group 
motivational sessions for 2 to 3 hours every other day. 

Conducted by program staff, after the completion of EWEP or job 
clubs, in order to refer registrants to further job search, 
education, or training. 

The JTPA-funded Individualized Supervised Employment Search 
Activity (ISESA), usually offered as a ;»st-assessBwnt activity, 
required attendance at weekly job search sessions, lasting 2 to 
3 hours, for 90 days. 

EOUCATZON/TRAINING Education and training could be either self -initiated or 

program-arranged. Self-Initiated education or training could 
occur at any point In the »wJel. If approved by program staff, 
activities deferred registrants from other progrra requi resents. 
Program-arranged education or training usually occurred after 
assessment. Scheduled instructional hours ranged from 10 to % 
hours per week. 

B^LOYMENT Unsubsidlzed «nployment could occur at any point In the pr^ram. 

If wnployed 15 to 30 hours a week, a registrant was deferred 
from other progrwi requirenents. If employed less than 15 hours 
per week, registrants were given additional progrwn asslgnm^ts. 
Registrants employed more than 30 hours a week were 
deregistered. 
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EWEP 

JOB CLUB 
STAR 

ASSESSMENT 
ISESA 



Each SWIM regstnmt was landomfy asugoed to either the ocpcrimental group or the control 
group. The former were required to participate in SWIM. The latter could not receive any 
cmployineni or training services offered by the welfare itepartment (including SWIM or WIN 
services) but could enroll on their own in other community programs, such as Job Training 
Partnership Act (JIPA) or community college services. 

Individuals were assigned to their group wten they registered for SWIM at a program 
office (see Rgure Zl). During the random migpn^t period (July 1, 1985, through June 30. 
1986),2 three groups were required to register for SWIM and thus wre included m th^ 
research: 

1. Welfalt appHcyi^fs : those who applied for welfare and were <tetermined to be 
WIN-mandatoiy. TTiey are referred to as "applicants" throughout thfe report, even if their 
application were subsequenUy approval and even if th^ eventually left welfare. AH AFDCU 
parents ^re automatically WIN-mandatory; most AFDC heads of household whose youngest 
child was at least 6 years old were considered WIN-mandatory. WIN-mandatoiy applicants 
were required to register for SWIM before they were approved to receive welfare. If their 
applications were denied. Uicy were dere^tered from SWIM. 

^ ^^tfmimd welfare tyyfplyirf^ : % ^Ifare redpients who had just been determined 
10 be WIN-mandatory, generally because their youngest difld had turned 6 years old. 

^ n^m^ wflfffiy ryyfpiirBts: welfare recipients who had previoiKly i^tered for 
WIN/EPP but were renewing their registration. This renewal was required every 12 months 
after their most recent AFDC approval. 

Random assignment proceeded as follows. At SWIM registration, local program staff 
completed a one-page interview document (caUed a Ofent Information Sheet) eliciting 
demographk: characteristics from aU registrants. Local office staff then telephoned county staff 
at a central DSS office to relay a registrant's ktentifying inf(Mtnation. Qatrtl (rffice staff then 
assigned each registrant to *stperimental or control static, using a list of randomly generated 
codes supplied by MDRC 

To ensure that rcgstrants remained in their assigm^ group, even if they were 
deregistered and later re-registered, program staff maintained an .phabetical master ]og 



San W^^'s'^i;?^^!^^"' f * Maintenaiia offK« in MDRCs e^^uation of 

^^^f^i^r^J^^^l'^^ app„«imately 88 percent of thc^ 
•wjiHico w regsier wim mc program did so within 9 months of random Msignmcnt 
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FIGURE 2.1 
FLOW OF REGISTRANTS THROUGH SWIM 



r 



•nd OrjentTiOn tor \ 
Exper^TientRts antf Control ' 





EdLiCBttp-^ or f-^ 




I 



NOTES: ^ Controls could receive services outside of the SWIM prc^rem, e.g., ccwmurtflyeoaeQe 
or JTPA services 

^ Tnjs refers to pan-time emplcyment white registered with SWIM, ftegtstrems cwiW 
exit the SWfM program at any poir« becai^e ^ tulMtme employment <^ deregletrrtk>n for «Ntr rewons. 

^ In January 1987, Job cKAs were replaced 1^ ^ STAR componwit. Regtetrants 
psfticipated {n STAR after completing job search workshops and before beginning EWEP. Adcftk>na!iy. 
registrants participated InHiatly fn STAR if they had prevJousty j^rtlcipated In ^ search ^wrkshops. 



indicating evcf^ne'is research group status. SWIM-eUgit^ vho moved to a *iioo*SWIKr part 
of the county were eligible for EPP/EWEP services; controls who so moved were not el'^*ble 
for any program lervioes.^ 

To test the monthly participation goal of at least 75 percent of SWIM-digibles, the 
SWIM-eli^Ue casdoad needed to be as large as possible. Hence the oootn^ sn>up was set 
at the minimum number of individuals required to provide reliable estimates of iiiq>iB:ts. 
Thirty-five percent of the 4426 AFDOs who registered with SWIM during the random 
assignment period (1,619 individuals) were assigned to the control group, as were 30 percent 
of the 2,277 AFDC-Us (683 individuals). 

The remaining 65 percent of AFDC and 70 percent of AFDC-U registrants were assigned 
to the experimental group. MDRC coUected earnings and AFDC data for approximately half 
of them - 1,608 AFDO and 704 AFDC>Us. This was a random sample of all OEperimentals, 
and SWIM program operators did not know which of the experimenul registrants were in the 
sample. The impact sample, therefore, consists of 2312 experimentals and 2302 controls, 
approximately two-thirds of all those who registered with SWIM during the fint year of 
program operations * Several other samples were used in the flret SWIM report, but they are 
not the focus of this report.^ 



^Int^views with supervisors from son-SWIM county offices indicated that the fiMlowing differences 
existed between SWIM and the general county program. In non-SWIM ofBoes, tiaddng of program 
registrants' activities was not as extensive; soda! wt^rkers, not CRU (CoonUnatton and Referral Unit) staff, 
ooiKlHCted assessments; welfue n^toants were not el^^ for IS^A; staff dbl little foHow^ on those 
referred to education or training programs; and fiMlowHip on employed registrants or tiiose in sdf-initiated 
education or traiohig did not occar as frequently. In non>SWIM offices, empkjymMt was generally veri&d 
30 (tays after empkr^ent began and then eveiy 6 months or eveiy year thereafter, Self-iniliated regisinmis 
were genenOly asked to vaSy school enroUment at the begbming of eadi semester hy provkUng sdiool 
forms or tuning statements at the program <^Boe v»ifyfng th^ attendance. 

^Sixty-two of these registraots were cxdwted from the impact analysis because they had no Social 
Security number. Social Security numbers were used to access eamtogs reomis. These re^istfants were 
included in all other analyses. 

*As prevkrasly mentioned, the current WIN mandatoiy caseload was phased into the SWIM program 
during its Sxst year <^ toleration. The one-third wbo wen random!;' assigned lo oontnri poop status, of 
floone, were not eK^hle to receive SWIM seivfoes. During the second year of SWIM, aS .new r^istrants 
- primarily new applfeants and recipient recently determined to be WIN^mandatoiy ~ were eligible to 
ieceh« services. Thio, none of these registrants were pUiced hi the control group. To study the extent 
to whkh satwatfon was readied over an ext^ided period of tbne, data were detected tot a rq»ese&tath% 
sample (tf approximately 33 percent of the indhrkfuals re^tering with SWIM during the year after tl» end 
of random alignment, i.e., between July 1, 1986, and June 30, 1987. X>ata on this sample registrants 
were combined with data on the e9g}eiimenta]s in the impact sampte to ai^lyxe case management and 
partidpatkm patterns for the entire caseload. In additfon, four small random subsamples were setected 
from among all SWIM-eligibles to examine child care use, reasons for nonpartidpatkm, and tht extent to 

(continued...) 
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m. Charectcristics of AH Exp erimcntals and Controls 

Hie nature of tl» targeted population bean description, siace it influenced participation 
levels and program impacts. 

A. AFDC and AFDC-U Registrants 

As shown in Table 2^ a I^U 60 percent of the AFDC-Us were applicants^ compared with 
only 39 percent the AFDCX AFDC-Us tended to be roarned males living with their 
spouses; AFDOi tended to be unmarrbd females or marrkd females who were not living with 
their spouses. More than 70 percent of the AFDC-Us bad cbSdien under the age of 6, 
compared with only 10 percent of AFDCs. 71ib is because the AFDC-Us were in families with 
two parents, one of whom was required to participate in SWIM regardless of the age of the 
children in the home. AFDC^» 'n contrast, were in ungle-parent families with at least ot» child 
in the home; if a child was under the age of 6 and his or her parent vm not in fidl-time 
education or training, the parent was not required to partidpate in SWIM. The ^vo assistance 
groups also differed ethnically. Forty-two percent of the AFDC-Us were H»panic; 42 percent 
of the AFDCs were black. About a quarter of both groups were white. The highest school 
grade ocnnpleted, on average, was approximately the tenth grade for both groups. 

Thirty-four percent of the AFDC-Us had never had a welfare case in their own name, 
comj^red with only 11 percent of the AFDCs. Only 15 percent of the AFDC-Us had a 
welfare case m their own name for 5 years or more, compared with 51 percent of the AFDCs. 
The average number of months ever on welfare was only 24 for the AFDC-Us, compared with 
70 months for the AFDCs. 

At the time of registration, 13 percent of the AFDCs and 9 percent of the AFDC-Us 
rqpor^ beii^ employed. Only 28 percent of the AFDC-Us reports! not westing in the 
years prior to r^gBtration, compared with 50 percent of the AFDCs. Th^ average effming^ for 
the AFDC>Us during the year prior to random assignment was $3,507, ooiripared with $1,669 
for AFDCs. (Note that these average include zero ^ues for sample members not emi^oyed.) 

Fewer AFDC-Us reported recently engaging in activities aimed at improving theii 



*(~.coniintt«l) 

whkh isdividttals were not in compUanoe with program requirements. Results using all of these samples 
were jnesented in the first SWIM report; consequently, these samples are not analy^ or referenonl in 
this report 
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TABU 2.2 



SWIM 

SELECTED CHARACTER I ST I CS OF RE6ISTRANTS 
AT THE Tr«E OF INITIAL REGISTRATION. BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Chor6ct«r ist ic 


AFDC 


AFOC-U 


Off let {%} 






Service Center 


49.? 


SO. 3 


Son 01090 Vest 


$0.1 


49.7 


AFDC StOtus {»} 






AppI Uont 


39 .3 


59.8»»» 


lb A ^ B M ^ C • iM M A 


32.9 


23 . 1 


K vuc T t rir i If t CI ii6vtpi€nT 


27.9 


17.1 ••• 


A A 9 A M A. A M A M M T 

Avtrogt Ag^ iTeorsj 


34 . 2 


32 . 8"*» 








ioie 


B.7 


91 .3»»» 




91.3 


8. 


t tftn J C 1 ty 11} 






Ifh I tc, Non-H J spcn t c 


27.2 


24 . 7» 


BlO€ii« hcn^Hi&ponic 


42.2 


20.1»*» 


K 1 spon i c 


2S.7 


42. 


Amtricon t no i on/A 1 oskon Motive 


0.6 


0.4 


Aslon end Pocific islonOfr 


3.8 


n 


wt ne r 


D .6 




Otgret R^c^ivec (*) 






High School OlplOino 


48.0 




GEO 


7.8 


8*0 


None 


44*1 


54,1»»» 


Avffoge Highest Orooe Completed 






ftoritol Stotus {%) 






Never iorried 


30. 1 




Horrled, Living with Spouse 


5.9 


84.8»*» 


Korrled, Not Living with Spouse 


27.6 




Witioved or Divorced 


36. S 


K7»»» 


Any ChHtfren {%)^ 






Less TDon 6 Years 


10.0 


72.3»»» 


Between i end 18 Yeors 


90.4 




•onfletory AFDC »Hh Child Less 






Then 6 (K)^ 


5.3 


0.9»»» 



(continued) 
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TABLE 2.2 (continued) 



Chfirocter Uf ic 


AFDC 


AFOC-U 




AO"ioi inguol in o Longuoge Other 
tnon Engi \%h [%) 

Spon i sh 

Of htf 


8.4 

O.S 


I5.6»»» 
1 .2»» 




Undocumented Vori^er {%) 


0.8 






Activities Within U Months Prior 
to InltloJ RegJstrotion (») 
J Seorch vorkshop 

Iflucotlon Of Trclftlng 
Ho Pr lor Ac 1 1 V 1 ies 


22.2 
63.0 


ts.o 

7.9»» 
1S.0»»» 




Current Activities i%) 
Employed 20 Hours or less 
Per Weeit 

Impicyeo 21-3C Heurs Per »eek 
Educot ton or Tro ining 


7.0 
S.5 
H .6 


6.3 

3.1»*» 
9.6»»» 




Prior AFDC Dependency {%) 
Never on AFDC 

ionths 
12-23 Honths 
24-35 »onths 
36*47 Months 
Months 
«0 Months or More 


11.4 
6.9 
6.8 
8 . 1 
8.3 
6.9 

51.4 


34.1«»» 
15.4»«» 
10.6»»» 
10.7 

7.9 

6.8 
14 .5**» 




Averoge Nuwfcer cf Months Ever 
on AFDC 


69.5 


24.4»»» 




Averoge Kuicber of Months on AFDC 
During 24 Months Prior tc initJci 
Registrot ion 


t S . 5 






Ever Included on Someone Eise*s 
AFDC Cose {%) 


U.7 






Length of Ttfte Employed During 
24 Months Prior to Initiol 
ftegittrotion \%) 

Not Employed 

1 weeK TO ft Aonins 

7-lZ »entfj$ 

13>18 Months 

19-24 ionths 


49.9 

IB 0 

i CI * w 

U.8 
7.? 

n ,5 


2?.7»»» 

! 9 . 1 

* * • i 

11. o*** 

22.2*»» 





(coftt inuttf} 
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TABIE 2.2 (contlnutd) 



Cftofocter i$t U 1 


AFDC 


AfDC>U 


Htl0 c io}> et Any ttme Owring 1 
Ouorttr Prior to tnltiei 1 
liesistro* .on {%)* 1 


26.6 


38. 


Moid 0 JOI& ot Any Tise During | 
Four Ouorttrs Prior to fnitlol j 
ReBlsifOtlon («)* j 




$6.i»»* 


Held 0 Jot) ot Any Tint During | 
Ten Ouorttrs Prior to Inltlof j 
Rtgijtrotlen (I) 1 


51.7 


69.1»»» 


tstlmotec Icrnlnss During 24 j 
•ontfts Prior tc tniticJ | 
Reg ISTrot tor. {%) 1 
»C 

fl-tlOOO 

I10C1-I50DD 

I5001-»)0.00C j 
Over $10. ODD 


49.9 
14 .0 
17.7 
10.2 
E . ? 


27.5»»» 
11.6** 
21 .2*»» 
16.2**» 


Averoge Eorplngs During Oi-orter ^ 
Prior tc Initici RegistroTion {$} 


<21.8f 


• 

870.7l»»« 


Averoge Eornlngs Dtrtng Fcur 
Quorttrt Prior to Initioi 
Reg i St ret ion (t) 


1666.60 


3S07.07»»» 


Averoge Eornlngs During Ten 
Quorters Prior to Initioi 
Reglitrotlon (I)* 


4035.^6 


8055.14»»» 


Received Unemployment Compensot ton 
During Tftree lontns Prior to 
milfoi RegUtrotlon {%) 


4.2 




Received unenpioyeient cc^mpensot ion 
During 12 ienths Prior to 
tnltioi RegUtrotlon {%) 


7.S 




Averoge Amount of Unempioynent 
C9»pensotion During Tfirte »onth» ^ 
Prior to inltlci RegUtrotlon (f) 


32. OS 




Averoge Asount of Uneaptoywent 
CORpenset ion pufing iz »onTn» ^ 
Prior to Initioi RegUtrotlon (1) 


126.62 




Soapie Slze^ 


1 3227 


1367 



TABLE 2.2 (continutd) 



SOURCE: «DRC CUtnt lnfor«otlon Sheets ond the stott of Coftfornle 
UntnpioyRtnt Inswronce eornlngs ond benefits records. 

NOTES: The sompic for tMs toble includes indfviduols who 
roQlstered between juiy ifss ona jwne Hfifi. 

Distributions aiay not odd to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

A chl-squore test or t-test »os oppiied to dlffertncos 
between osslstonce cotegorles. StotlstUol slgnlficonce levers ore 
inoiccted os: • « 10 percent; - s percent; m i percent. 



0 



AFDC-u coses con be redeterwlned os iiN-Bondotory »hen on 
AFOC cose becomes on AFDC-U cose or when o previously exeapt AFDC-U cose 
(e.g.. medicouy exespt) teses Its exemption stotus. 

b 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent becouse soBple 
woftbers con hove chUdren in more then . e cotegory. In oddltlon. tone 
Indfvlflucis. whc ort net port of their porents' cose, aoy not hove onv 
children. ' 

fe» AFDC-U's moy be inciuaed In the •»ondetory AFOC With 
Child les! Than 6' cctegory due to dote entry errors or m ! s Interpre tot I on 
of the question. 

Distributions oOd to sore then 100.0 percent becouse soapie 
mefflbers con be Included In more then one octlvlty, 

*The$e doto ore coicuioted froiB the Stofe of Cotl.ornlo 
Unemp !oy»ent Insuronce eornlngs records one include zero vofues for iospie 
nenbers not employed ond for those not receiving une»p{ oysent CoKpensotlon 

^For selected chorocter Istf c$. soicpic sizes moy vory up to 5 
sompie points due to uilsslng doto. it of these reglstronts were excluded 
fro» the lopcct cnoiysis becouse they did not hove socloi security nuaibers 
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employabllity than did AFDCX As of registratk>n, 15 percent of the AFDQ reported current 
partidpatton in an educatmn or tkiUs traming activity. During the year prior to re^tration, 
17 percent of the AFDCs had participated in job search workshops; 10 percent had been Ktive 
in EWEP; and 22 percent had partidpated in an education or skills training progrant Among 
the AFDC-Us» 10 percent reported curr»it participation in an education or skills training 
activity. During the year prior to regtstraticm, 15 p^cent had participated in job search 
workshops; 8 percent had been actne ia EWEP; and 15 percent had partkr^ted in an 
educatbn or skills training program. Because of the many <Ufierences between the two 
assistance groups, this report will analyze AFDC-Us and AFDCs $q»rately. 
B. Controls and ECTwimcntals 

Appendix Table Al presents the demographic characteristics of the experimental and 
controls in the research sample. There were only a few statistically significant demographic 
differences between the groups at random assignment. 

Among the AFDC registrants, slightly more controls than experimentak were 
redetermined recipients. In addition, more controls than experiroentals were Asians and Pacific 
Islanders. 

There were even fewer significant control-experimental differences among the AFDC-U 
rcgBtrants- A slightly lower proportion of contrcds than experimental reported bcmg emptoyed 
21 to 30 hours per week as of registration. Average earnings for the one-year period prior to 
registration were also lower for controls. 

IV. Characteristics of Subgroups ia the Research Sample 

In addition to esthnat^ ^ overall impacts, the research addresses the important issue of 
wliether certain subgroups of individuals are likely to benefit more from the SWIM nxxlel than 
other subgroups. The impact and, in some cases, the benefit-cost analyse thus focts on several 
important subgroups. The primary division fe between Uie AFDCs and tlw AFDC-Us, wtK»e 
characteristics were described above. Other subgroups are examined below. 

A. Earner and Later Regtetrants 

Appenda Table A.2 shows the characterfetics of the subgroups registering with SWIM 
between July 1985 and December 1985 and those registering between January 1986 and June 
1986. There are more follow-up data available on t^e earlier registrants, so they are used for 
examining tonger-term unpacts. 
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For the AFDC registraats, the earlier sample is apprcxdniately 55 percent of the total 
There are ctetistkaHy significant dtfferences between the two subsamples. The earlier group 
were more likely to be applicants and less likely to be renewed recipients. This means that 
they were less disadvantaged with respect to prior welfare dependency, although the differences 
are not large. 

Delays in notifying recipients of their rmewal interviews may have stowed the rate at 
which recipients were phased into the program. This, in turn, affected the composition of the 
sample with respect to the af^Iicant-recipient disdiM:tIoiL Tbe differem^s nu^ also reflect, 
though to a lesser extent, a dediae in the unempktyment rate in San Diego County duriog the 
random assignment period: from 53 percent in the last 6 months of 1965 to 4.9 in the first 6 
months of 1^6. As the ui^mplc^miient rate declines, the more advantaged are lifc^ to find 
jot» and th^fore are less likely to apply for welfare. 

For the AFDC-U registrants, the earlier group w^ apprrodmately 54 percent of aU 
AFDC-U registrants in the sample. Comparisons of demographic charactertttics reveal few 
differences between the groups. The percentage of females was greater in the earlier AFDC-U 
sample than the later one; and the employment as well as the average eammgs of the earlier 
sample were lower than those of the later one. The AFDC-U sample did not differ, however, 
along the measures of prior welfare dej^ndency or in the percentages of applicants versus 
recipients. It is undear why notification delays and the decUning unemployment rate did not 
affect AFDC-Us in the way they seem to have affected AFDCs. 

B. Applkants and Recipients 

AiK}ther important diviuon s between the applicant and r^pient samples. 
Demographk:a]ly, these two groups were very different, as would be expected, since some 
individuals who had never received welfare or whose applications would ultimate^ be dem'ed 
are included among tbe applicant group. (See A]^>^ix Table A3.) For one thing, applkants 
had more recent work ©cpericnce. Fifty-one percent of the AFDC applicants had held a job 
during the year prior to random assignment compared with 32 percent of the AFDC redpfents. 
Sixty-eight perorat of the AFDC-U applicants h^ a pb during the year prior to random 
assignment compart with 39 percent of the AFIXT-U recipients. Applicants also temfed to 
have attained a higher gracte in school Fifty-three percent of AFDC and 43 percent of 
AFDC-U applicants had a high school diploma compared with 45 percent of ibc AFDC and 
31 percent of the AFDC-U recipients. Applicants, as expected, had less history of welfare 
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dqsendency than recipients. However, even among applicants, only 22 percent of the AFDGs 
and 52 percent of the AFDC-Us had never received AFDC. 



V. Data Sonrces 

This report uses a number of data sources to analyze participation pattens, to measure 
empk^ment asxd weUiare mitcomes, and to estimate ben^ts ami costs. As hidkated in Table 
these sources provide varying lengths foQow-up, (fepenuing on the sample member's 
initial registration date. The primary sour^ are: 

* The Oient Information Sheet (OS) is a one-page interview document 
designed by MDRC to ^avide data on n^trants' demographic 
character^tics such as age, ethnicity, family composition, and educa^on and 
training history, as well as infonnaticm on their welfare and employment 
biMorks. This form was completed SWIM program staff for r^trants 
at. the time of SWIM registration. These data were then merged with 
information on welfare receipt, employment, and program participation in the 
final analyst fllc.^ 

* Ca||fQr?ii4 stgte Vn^mpiqymept igsuy^n^ (TO pgrrnpg P^i^fi^s 

Records provide measures of earning reported -by calendar quarter i.e., 
January through March; April Uirough June. Unemployment benefits data 
are reported by calendar month to coincide with the pigment schedule of 
these beneCts. 

Several limitations of those data should be noted. First, because of the 
reporting lags typical of the UI wage reporting system, data were only 
available for eight quarters after random assignment for the entire sample.^ 
Second, the use of quarterly earnings data meant that there were vaiying 
lengths of foUow-up, depoMiing on whether an individual roistered for 
SWIM during the fkst, second, or third month of the calendar quarter. 
Third, this data set probata underreports eamingi, e.g^ because of employers 
faHing to report earainj^ or people moving out of state. Also, not all 
employers are required to report Thus, UI data do mr: necessarily cover 
all employment of the research sample. Smce these factors should have 
affected experimental and control group members equalfy, th^e is uo reason 
to believe thi^ affeaed employment and earning outcomes differently for 



^Tbe CIS completion rate was veiy high. A quality of responses to the important demographic 
questions on the CIS re\-ealed that only 5 registrants in the impact sample were missing responses to any 
of the questions. 

^Earnings reported for the seventh and eighth quarters for later registrants may be preliminary 
estimates, since some adjustments to earnings may occur as a result of future reporthig emplc^-eis. 
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TABU 2.3 



LENGTH OF AVAIU8LE FOUOH-UP, BY DATA SOURCE AND PERIOD OF INITIAL REGISTW^ZuH 







1 

Point 
at Which 

Data 
Collection 
Begins 




Length of Follow-Up by Period of Initial 
Registration 


Data 


Data Source 


Last Date 
Data Are 
Available 


July- 
September 
1985 


October- 
Deceirt>er 
1985 


January- 
March 
1986 


April- 
June 
1986 


Process Data 


SWIN AutOMted 
Tracking Sjfstem 
and EWEP Atten- 
dance Logs^ 


Date of 

Initial 
Registration 


September 
1987 


24 Months** 


21 Months** 


18 Months** 


15 Months** 

* 




San Diego 
CoBBKinity College 
District Student 
Infomiatlon 
Systeai 


Date of 
Initial 
Registration 


June 1988 


33 Months** 


30 Months'* 


27 Months** 


24 Months** 




San Diego JTPA 
Managaoent 
Informtion 
System 


Date of 
Initial 
Registration 


June 1988 


33 Months'* 


30 Months** 


27 Months** 


24 Months** 


Quarterly 
Ei^loyment and 
Earnings Data 


State of Cali* 
fomia Vneo^foy-- 
ment Insurance 
Systeti^ 


10 (garters . 
Prior to 
Initial 
Registration 


Second 

(H*arter 

1988 


Quarters" 


10 

(garters** 


Quarters" 


8 

{farters'* 



(continued) 



TABLE 2-3 (continued) 



Data 


Data Source 


Point 
at Which 

Data 
Collection 
Begins 


Last Date 
Data Are 
Available 


laigth of Follow'-Op by Period of Inil 
Regi strati CHI 


:ial 


July- 
September 
1985 


October- 
[tecember 
198S 


January- 
Harch 
1986 


June 
1986 


Monthly Ikiem^ 
plojanent 
Insurance 
Benefits Data 

flonthly AFDC 
Grant Payments 


State of Califor- 
nia l^eiqiloyment 
Insurance 
System 

County of 
San Diego 
AFDC Payments 
Systm 


IS Months 
Prior to 
Initial 
Registration 

18 Honths 
Prior to 
Initial 
Registration 


Itovember 

October 
19ao 


39 Honths^ 
38 Months* 


36 Honths* 
35 Honths® 


33 Honths* 
32 Honths* 


30 Honths* 

« 

29 Honths* 



WTES: •Tracking data were not collected for Members of the control group. 

''The first aonth of follow-up for process data does not include the n»nth in which an individual initially 

registered. 

*^Uneraploy!ii«»t Insurance earnings records are reported on a calendar quarter basis. 

<*The caltndar quarter of initial registrs s not considered to be a follow-up quarter for employn»nt and earnings 
for the SWIH evaluation. 

*Tht first nonth of follow-up for UneB^loymen .tt>^ ranee benefits an-* AFOC grant pa>«»nts includes the month in which 
an individual initially registered. 



expeninentBls relative to controk^ 

• AFDC Records supply information on imnjthly AFDC (Le., welfare) grants. 
These data were obtained directly from the County of San Diegp Department 
of Sodal Services and cdJected through October t9&8 for the analy^s in this 
report. This provkied 29 months of f(^low-up for the entire sample. In 
onter to be compaUble with the earnings data* welfare payments were 
ag^egated into calendar quarter p^ioc^ When AFDC data are matdied to 
CIS and UI data, some in«:curades, due either to tiK(Hnp}ete data entry or 
inability to match records, can be expected. Since this source of enor should 
not differ across research groups, it should not be a source of bias for the 
impact estimates.^ 

• The SWIM Au tomated Traddng System was used as a case roana^ment 
system by SWIM program staff as well as a means of providing data for the 
research. This system was used to provide information on pn^ram 
registratbn and (teregatrmtion; start and end dates for activities nich as 'yAt 
search workshoos, job clubs, and STAR; and information on employroent 
and sanctioning.^" Data were collected throughout the SWIM demonstration, 
le^ through September 1987, when the pn^ram ended. This provides 15 to 
27 months of follow-up for sample members, depending on when an 
individual was randomly assigned. 

• EWEP Logs maintained by the San Diego Workfare Unit within the DSS 
Emptoyraent Services Bureau were used to provide information on worksite 
attendance. The togs were completed by the E^vrp staff at each of the kxal 
welfare ofHces and periodkally sent to MDRC These data were collected 
for aU SWIM registrants for the duration of the EWEP compwient, Ic^ 
through June 1987. This provides 12 to 24 months of follow-up for sample 
members, depending on when they were randomly assigned. 

• The San Diego Community College District Student Information System 
provided information on the enrollment of ocpen'mental and control sample 
members in college-level and continuing education courses. Thus, MDRC 



^To estimate the ma^itudf- ol possible undarqporting, UI earnings date were oompared to 
eiTipfoyment data recorded on the CIS forms of those indhrfduals who reported having been employed 
fc- 19 or more months In the 2 years befcH« random a^slgmnent. Ul-rcportcd earnings in the year before 
random assignn^t were found for 81 percent of the people who reported employment cm the CIS. 

^el£sre payment reoonte during the 18 months prior to random ass^ment wr-? found tor nwre 
than 92 percent of sample members who, on the CIS, reported having had their own AFDC case for 
more than 2 years prior to random assignment. 

^^Tbe SWIM Automated Tracking System data only captures information known to the program. 
It docs not capture partidpatfon in community service pn^ras or emptoyment unless it was known to 
program staff, Qmsequently, this system was not used to measure the use of community service programs 
by experimentals and controls or to calculate impact estimates. 

"MDRC conducted a comprehensive quality chedc of the SWIM tracking syston. TTie results 
indfeated that, for the most part, it prov^ adequate data for analysis. See Appendix A of the first 
SWIM report for more details. 
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was able to obtain infbnnation oa partidpatkm in commuiuty college district 
programs, irrespective of whether SWIM staff had referred the individual to 
the pprticuiar course of study. I>Bta for eadt individual included enn^Sment 
dates» subject areas, the number of courses taken, and completion dates. 
The anaiysB used data covering enronments tiirough June 1988;, providing 24 
to 36 HKraths of follow-up for sample memben, depending on when they 
were randomly assigned. 

The San Dfego Oountv JIPA Management Information System supplfed data 
on emdhsent in XTPA-fimded activities throughout the County of San 
D^a These data, maintaroed by the San Diego Rcgfona! Eau^oyroeat and 
Training Consortium (RETC), penm'tted the analyds of partsdpation in 
JTPA-funded activitks that resulted both (torn referrals by SWIM staff and 
from sample members* own initiative. Data for eadhi indh^ual induded 
enrollment dates, types of activities, funding sources, and termination dates. 
The analysis used data covering enrollments through June 19^ provkiing 24 
to 36 months of follow-up for sample members, depeiKiing on ix^en they 
were randomly assigned 

fiscal Records and Agency Reports were used to ctetermine the costs of 
operating SWIM, providing support service payments, and accessing services 
through the community college dfetrict and JTPA. Cost <»lculations were 
also based on the results of an MDRC-administered time study, which 
indicated the program functions fulfilled by each set of line staff invoked in 
SWIM. Fmally, data on the adminstrative costs of UI Benefitf , Medi-Cal, 
Food Stamps, and AFDC wiie also consulted as part of the benefit-cost 
analysis. 

Worksite Supervkor Interviews were conducted by MDRC with a subsample 
of 30 work experience supervisors, primarily to obtain estimates of the value 
of work done by EWEP partfctpants. Thirty r^trants were randomly 
selected, from the May 1987 EWEP assignment logs, from anwng the 85 
re^trants who were assigned to participate in May 1987. The supervisors 
of these 30 registrants were interviewed for about M minutes over the 
telephone. 

Interviews with program staff and educatbn and training providers were used 
in addition to direct obsetvatkms of program activities and reviews of local 
office case files to study program implementation and operatiom- 
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CHAFIER3 

PARTICIPATION BY EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS 

This chapter examines the extent to which members of the experimental and control 
gTT/ups participated in activities aimed at imeasing their self-sufficiency during the 2 to 3 
yeais following Uieir initial program registration. Partkipation differences between the two 
groups during this time period represent the "net" SWIM treatment, i.e., ths extent to which 
SWIM increased registrants' participation in job search* work experience, education, and 
training beyond what individuals ^t)uld have done on their own. The impacts (or effects) of 
this treatmcht on registrants* welfare and employment experieno» are presented in C3japters 
4 and 5. 

Results from the first SWIM report indicated that within 12 months of program 
registration, approximately two-thirds of all experimentals participated in job March, work 
experience, education, or training while enrolled in SWIM. (See Appendix Table B.l for 12- 
month rates calculated for this report.) This chapter extends the previous participation analysis 
in several ways. Rrst, the rates presented in this chapter include additional foliow-up, covering 
a total of 2 to 3 years following each sample member*s regstration. Second, the participation 
rates in this chapter take into account activities that may have oc^rred after sample members 
left the SWIM program.* TWrd, the experiences of control group members, as well as those 
of experimentals, are examined. This is veiy important since, as will become evident below, 
a large proportion of controls participated in education and training programs on their own 
initiative. There is one limitation, however, to the rates presented in this report The number 
of data sources used to measure participation In empk)ymem-relat«l activities prevented the 
calculation of one overall partkipation rate similar to the 12-month rate calculated for the first 
SWIM report 

The partkipation statistics presented in the chapter cover any activittes that occurred 



^In addition, as described in Chapter 2, information on education and training enroUment was obtained 
from the local community college district and the San Diego JTPA administrative agency. These data were 
not available for use in the first SWIM report That report examined only education and trainhig 
enrollment that was known to program stafT, based on data recorded in the SWIM Automated Tracking 
System. 
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from Ihc day an individual was randomly assigned through the end of June 1988 - the period 
escamined in the bencfu-cost analysis presented in Chapter 6? Participation in three types of 
activities ~ job search, work experience, and education or training ~ fe described. 

The comparisons of experimental and control partidpatbn patterns indicate that SWIM 
substantially increased legistraDts' participation in j/oh search and work experience, but result^ 
in a modest difference in education and training program enrollment This mo<kst difference 
was expected, since regbtrants were referred to educatbn and training programs only after 
completing the job search and work experience components. Many cxperimentab deregstered 
from SWIM before reaching that later sta^ of the program model. 

I, Partidpatton Among All Controls and E xperimentals 
A. Partlctnation in Job Search and EWEP 

As shown in Table 3.1, only a small number of controls - fewer than 1 , ^rcent - 
participated in job search activities or EWEP during the foUow-up period. This was to be 
expected, since the research design excluded them from all program-arranged acwviti®. The 
few who did participate probably represent keypunching errors in the SWIM Automated 
Tracking System or individuals whom staff mktakenly treated as experimentals. 

More than one-half of the cxperimentals - 54 percent of the AFDOs ami 58 percent of 
the AFDC-Us - participated in job search activity at least one day during the follow-up period, 
mostly in two-week job search workshops, though many were active in bhweckly job dubs as 
well According to results from the first SWIM report, more than three-quarters of the 
workshop partidpants attended for all 10 days. On average, job dub partkipants attended 4 
job dub sessions. 

One-fifth of the «periimitab ~ about 21 percent of both AFDOs and AFDC-Us - 
worked at an EWEP site for at least 1 hour during the foltow-up period. On average, EWEP 
partidpants worked 173 hours, or the equivalent of 25 full-time days, during the 2- to 3-year 
fc^bw-up period. 



^Defming a foUow-up period in this manner results In vaiying lengths of follow-up for each sample 
member. For example. Individuals who regbtered at the beginning of the random assignment period ha\e 
3 years of foUow-up, white those who registered at the end of the random assignment period are tracked 
for 2 years. 
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SHIM 

PERCENT OF REGISTRANTS tVER INVOLVED I«l SPICIFIED ACTIVITIES. 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND RESEARCH GROUP 



Activity Ntesyrc 


AFOC 


AFDC-U 


ExperlMntalt 


Control* 


ExpeHMmtftlt 


Control! 


Partlcfpattd In Job Starch Activities 


S3. 7% 


0.7%^* 


SB.1% 


0,7%**» 


Job Starch Workshop 


45.1 


0.7*** 


51.3 


0.6*** 


Job Club 


30.4 


0.2*** 


30.3 


0.3*** 


STAR 


2.5 


0.1**» 


2.3 


0.0*** 


ISESA 


7.9 


0.1**» 


10.2 


0.1*** 


Other Job Scorch 


1.5 


0.0*** 


2.1 


0.0^ 


Participated In Work Experience (EWEP) 


21.0 


0.7*** 


20.2 


0.6*** 


Participated In Conwunlty College Programs 


34.3 


27.6*** 


27.7 


19.3*** 


College-Level Courses 


11.1 


10.4 


6.7 


4.1** 


Basic and Continuing Education 


28.4 


21.8*** 


23.9 


17.1*** 


Participated in JTPA- Funded Activities" 


13.9 


3.6*** 


11.9 


4.7*** 


Sanctioned 


11.4 


0.0*** 


9.4 


0.0*** 


Sample Size 


1608 


1619 


704 


683 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the County of San Diego Dtpartaent of Social Strvlcof SWIM 
Automated Tracking System and EWEP attendance logs, the San Diego Comminity College Diftrlct 
Student Information System, and the San Ditgo County JTPA Management Information System. 



NOTES: The sample for this table consists of individuals who registered betwen July 1985 
and June 1986. 

Activity measures are calculated as a percentage of the total number of persons in 
the Indicated assistance category and research group. Follow-up begins at the point of Initial 
registration, and ends June 30, 19Bb. fhit results in varying lengths of follow-up for each 
ft«ap1e member. For example, individuals who registered In July 1985 have thrw years of follow-up 
wfiilt those who registered in June 1986 are followed for two years. 

Participation is defined as attending a job starch activity for at least one day, • 
attending EWEP for at least one hour, enrolling In a coaiBunlty coDege program for at least one 
day, or attending a JTPA-funded activity for at least one day. Subcategory percwtagea way not 
add to category percentages because individuals can participate In «ere than one activity. 

Differences between research groups are statistically tignificant using a tw- 
tailed t-test or chi-quare test at the following levels: ♦ » 10 percent; ♦* - 5 percent; « 1 
percent. 

•some individuals are counted in this category as well as in the 'ISESA* and 'Basic 
and Continuing Education* categories because JTPA partially funded the ISESA component as well as 
several learning centers within the conwunity college continuing education system. 
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B. ParticlDiittoti In Edncatton aad Training Programs 

As discussed in CVpier Z data oq educatbn amt training participation were collected 
thmv^h snatches of research sample idattifien to record maintained by the Sm Dtegp 
Commuaicy College District and the San Diegp Regional Employment and Training Consortium 
(RETC). the San Die^ Cdnmiunify CoO^ I^trict, wfakh mclwtes aduh sdiook as wdl as 
community college branches, ivas the kxal dktrict for about 90 pmsent of the SWIM 
registrants. RETC retains information on JTPA-fimded prpgran^ throughout the County of 
San Diego. Some of the enrolments included in these dau lases reflected plwr^i^ts or 
referrals made by SWIM staff; in other instances, imiividuals enrolled on their own, wta^ they 
w«e receiving welfare or after they had left the welfare rolls. This section summarizes 
participation levels among controls and experimentals in three types of acthdties: college-level 
courses, continuing education courses, and JTPA-funded acthdites. 

1. Snmmarv of Control Gitmn Activity Levels. It is commonly believed that WIN- 
mandatory welfare recipients get h'ttle or no employment-related education or training on their 
own. presumably because adults are viewed as having little interest in formal sdKX>ling if it is 
not required. Two evaluations - studies of Virginia's Employment Services Prt^m and the 
Cook Cbunty^ Illinois, WIN Demonsuation Program, which were conduaed as part of MDRCs 
Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Imtiatives -> have r^orously «Sdressed ths issue. Hiese 
studies found substantial enrollment in educatbn and training programs amcHig WIN-mandatoiy 
welfare applicants and recipients in the control group, i.c, those not required to participate in 
welfare emplc^ent programs. Thirteen percent of the oontrd group members in the Virginia 
evaluation participated m education or training activity within IS to 28 months of random 
assignment In the Cbok Cxninty evaluatk>n, 18 percent of the control group members who 
attoided a prc^m orientation were active in educatbn or training within 9 months oi rambm 
assignment These ffaidingjs indicate that a sizeabte portfon of welfare redpicnts -seek education 
and trainin'y. opportunities without any program intervention. 

Tbe SWIM Gnding!$ suppwt this conclusion, as shown in Table 3.1. Within the 2- to S- 
year foltow-up period, 10 percent of the AFDC controls and 4 percent of the AFDC-U 
controls enrolled in college-level courses within the community college system. Twenty-two 
percent of the AFDC controls and 17 percent of the AFDC-U controls enrolled in community 
college district continuing education courses. Very few controls - 4 percent of the AFDCs and 
5 percent of the AFDC-Us were active in JTPA-funded wrtivities. 
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2. EcrolhiKBt Amon^ Experi mvtttmls in Conc^Lgvcl Coiitms . EomUmeiit rates for 
experimenuls were veiy ckxse to ttose of contn^: 11 percent the AFDC exp^rimentals 
and 7 percent of the AFDC-U ejqjerimcntali enrolled in col'^j^levcl courses during the 
follow-up period. SWIM abo had little, if any, effect on the number .if coisiscs taken. AFDC 
control and eqiezimental college enroUees both took no average of 10 courses during the 
foUow-up perkxL College students in the AFDC-U control group curdled in an average of 
11 courses* while AFDC-U ejqjeriinentak took an awnage of 8 courses. 

3. Earollmcnf Amoity K»p^rh|i^^^s ^^oiBf Edttcattoa Qmrses. 
SWIM did, however, tead to a statistically significant ouoUment increase in community college 
district continuing ediK»tion courses. About 28 percent of the AFDC esperimentals enrolled 
in continuing education courses during the foUow-up pmxi, representing a 7 percentage point 
increase over the control group rate. Approximately 24 percent of the AFDC-U experimentals 
enrolled in continuing education, resulting in a 7 percentage point incre^ over the control 
group. 

For experimentals, approximately one-half of the er^llments in continuing education 
courses probably reflect placemenu or referrals by S>MM staff.-^ The remaining enrolhnents 
could have occurred while expcrimentals were partidpating in job search or EWEP, or after 
they deregistered from the SWIM program. Since SWIM staff had little if any contact with 
members of the control group, it is ItKcly that all (or ^drtually all) of the control group 
enrollments were client-initiated. 

Most commonly, continuing education students were enrolled in vocational courses, 
although registrants were also frequently enrolled in GED or high sctool diploma courses. 
(See Appendbc Table B.2.) Tm was true for controls as well as essp^imentals. About 15 
percent of the AFDC ojntrols and 19 percent of the AFDC expcrimentals were enrolled in 
vocational courses in such areas as office skills (e.g., typewriting, word processing, shorthand, 
busmess math, and records management), child development and care, health training (nurses 
aide and orderly), fL .ji entry and computer programming, automotive technok^, electronics, 
and aoooun'-ng. Approximately 7 percent of the AFDC-U controls and 10 percent of the 



h>&tM in the S>MM Automated Tracking System were used to estimate the number of enrollments 
that reflect effort on the part of SWIM staff, ^thin the same follow-up period used above, 17 pocent 
of the AFDC experimentals and 1! percem of the AFDC-U experimentals were noted as active hi 
program-arranged education >r training 
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AFDC-U experimentab were enrolled in such courses. 

Education courses were also ccsnmooly taken by cootsnuiog education students. Eight 
percent of the ,^FDC controls and 13 percent of the AFDC expeiimentab took GED oi high 
school diploma courses; these same figures for AFTC-U rcgfetrants are 7 percent and If) 
percent, respectively. As shown in Appendix Table R2, a substantial number of r^irtrants 
also enrolled in English as a Second Language and Adult Basic Education courses. 

SWIM also appears to have affected length of stay in continuing educatkm programs. 
AFDC and AFDC-U controls who participated in continuing education remained ^in^ed, on 
average, . t approxifflately 3.8 months during the fdkw-up period. Their experimental 
counterpart, were enrolled an average of 5.2 months. 

4. Enrollment Among Experimentals in TTPA- Fanded Programs. SWIM led to more 
dramatic enrollment increase in JTTA-funded actwities. Fourteen percent of the AFDC 
cjcperimentals were enrolled in JTTA-funded activities, usually provided by Title 11-/ 78-percent 
or 8-perccnt funds.* This reprp^ents a 10 percentage point increase over the control group 
enrollment rate. Twelve percent of the AFDC-U experimentals were active in such activities, 
resulting in a 7 percentage point increase over the level of enrollmeii! for AFDC-U controls.^ 
Both of these increases were statistically signiGcant 

Experimentals* fairly extensive use of JTPA-funded activitfcs resulted from the inclusion 
of several JTPA-funded activities in the SWIM program model ISESA, which consisted of 
biweekly job search sessions, was operated by county welfare department staff but partially 
funded through JTPA. In addition, during the last 9 months of the SWIM demonstration, 
SWIM staff couW refer EWEP completers to b^ education learning centeis. which were 
establ&hcd as a pitot pn^ect for GAIN ising JTPA Title II-A 8-percent funcfc. SWIM 
re^trants were given priority for the 100 &]o\s in the computer-assisted, competency-lased 
centers. 

Consistent with these arrangements, basic education and job search were frequently used 



*JTPA TS-peicent fui»ls are allocated by states according to set formulas, but thdr use is relatively 
muestrteted. JTPA 8-perce&t fands can be used to provide basic education or training, or to ooonUnate 
education or training acthlties. 

'As wil! be d&cassed betow, JTPA partially Itoded the ISESA Qc^ search) component used SWIM 
experimentals as well as several learning certers within the commnnity coltege continuing education system. 
TTius. some todMduals «c coimted twice in T«>le 3.1 - in the ISESA or continuing education 
partfclpatiw! rates as wen in the TTPA-ftiw^ed acthiiy rates. Evaluation resources did not pemdi the 
calculation of unduplicaied vounts. 
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JTPA-funded activities. (See Appendix Tabic B.3.) Four percent of the AFDC espcrimoitals 
and 3 percent of the AFDC-U cjsperirocntels were active in the lalot basic edi&»tioD 
laboratories. About 3 percent of both AFDC and AFDC-U aq)eriincntab enrolled in job 
search assistance. Another 3 percent of both groups received on-the-job training. 
C PiirHdpiittoii in GAIN Activities 

The County of San Dfego began (grating the GAIN program in place of SWIM starting 
in October 1987. Experimentab who were st U in SWIM as oi that date were allowed to 
continue their SWIM acthdties, which were categorized in GAIN as approved sdf-initiated 
programs. Procedures were put in place to prevent contr«^ from receiving GAIN s<»vices until 
Juty 1988. 

The participation rates presented in the previous sections of this chapter included all 
SWIM job sfearch or work experience activity, along wth any education or trainmg activity (as 
part of any program, including SWIM or GAIN) that occurred before July 1988. However, 
the pr«;«!ing rates did not include any measure of participation in GAIN job search activities. 
To determine participation rates in this GAIN activity, SWIM research sample identifiens were 
matched to a San Diego GAIN data base containing identifiers for all indhiduals who had 
attended a GAIN orientation since the start of San Diego's GAIN program. Further, results 
from a lewcw of the case files of 50 GAIN orientaticn attenders were ooisulted. 

The results indicate that 18 percent of the AFDC «tperimentab and 15 percent of the 
AFDC-U eq)erimentafe attended a GAIN orientation within 2 to 3 years of mitial SWIM 
re^^tratbn. The data also indicate that county procedures designed to keep SWIM conlrols 
out of GAIN were not completely effective: 6 percent of the AFDC contrds and 5 percent 
of the AEDC-U controls attended a GAIN orientatfon within the same foltow-up pmd. 

These results do not indicate the extent to which SWIM sample members participated in 
GAIN» however, since many indiv&Juate are deregistered or <tefencd torn GAIN before they 
have a dtance to partfcipate.* GAIN partk^pation levels can be inferred from the data 
collected as part of the reviews of GAIN orientation attenders* case files. These data indicate 
that only a small proportkm of SWIM registrants were likdy to have partidpated m any GAIN 
actwities not covered by the statistics in the previous sections. Furthermore, since San Dh^'s 
GAIN piogram did not begin until October 1987, thfe GAIN partidpatics! would have occurred 



*Scc Riccio et al, 1989. 
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only in the last few quarters of the 2- to 3-year foUow-up period. 

In summaiy, the impact findings presented in this report are only minimally influenced 
by GAIN participation. 

U. Partteipatfaiii AmMfi Aimlkaiits and Redpfents 

Since the impact ami benefit-cost analyses also examine SWIM's effect on applicants 
separately fiom its efTect recipients^ :h» sectton reviews the relevant partidpaUon 
differences. The results Indicate that SWIM increased participation in pb search and work 
experience to a greater ©stent for recipients than applicants. SWIM increased enndhnent in 
education and training to a slightly greater degree for AFDC recipients compared wth AFDC 
applicants, but enrollment increases were about the same for AFIX-U applicants and 
recipients. 

A. ParHcination In Job Si>areh and EWEP 

As noted earlier, very few controls partidpated in job search or work ocperience activities, 
so participation rates were very similar for applicant and recipient controls. However, within 
the AFDC experimental group, rreipients were more likely than applicants to participate in job 
search and work experience during the fdlow-up period. (See Table 3.Z) Within the AFDC- 
U experimental group, this pattern was true for work experfcncc, but did not hoW for job 
search activities. (See Table 33.) 

The likely explanation for this applicant/recipient difference hinges on Ae fact that some 
applicants are denied welfare benefits and that, as a group, they stay on welfare for a shorter 
time than recipients. As a resuh, recipients have more opportunities to par^apate in wetfare 

employment programs. 

IL yarttcfaaHon in Edacatton and Training ftPQgrams 

1. AFDC Registrants. The community cdlcge distrfct and JTPA data tiKiicate that 
applicants in the AFDC control group partkapated in educatfcm and trammg pr^^rams at the 
same rate as recipient contix^ In additkm. AFDC contrc^ group applicants and recipients who 
partkdpated in such programs remained enrolled for equal periods of time. 

rn the other hand, applicants in the AFDC experimental group ww€ less likely than 
recipient catpcrimentals to entoD in coltege-tevcl courses, continuing educatkm programs, or 
JTPA-funded acihaties. Differences in length of stay in Uiese programs, however, were not as 
apparent. Applicants who enrofled in coltegc-level courses remained enroUcd for one-half 
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TABLE 3.2 



SWIM 



AFDC: PERCENT OF RE&!$TRANTS EVER INVOLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES, 
BY WELFARE STATUS AND RESEARCH GROUP 



Activity Keasurt 


AppH cants 


Recipients 


..xperi mentals 


Controls 


ExperiwentaU Controls 


Participated In Job Search Activities 


48.7% 


O.M*** 


57.1% 


0.7%*** 


Job Search Workshop 


41.4 


0.6*** 


47.6 


0.7*** 


Oob Club 


23.0 


0.2*** 


3S.4 


0.3*^ 


STAR 


2.S 


0.0*** 


2.5 


0.1*** 


ISESA 


4.5 


0.0*** 


10.2 


O.l*** 


Other Job Search 


1.2 


o.o*** 


1.7 


0.0*** 


Participated in Work Experience (EWEP) 


16.7 


0.3*** 


23.8 


1.0*** 


Participated in Conmuhity College Programs 


30.3 


27.1 


37.0 


27.9*** 


College-Level Courses 


9.0 


9.4 


12.5 


11.0 


Basic and Continuing Education 


25.0 


21.8 


30.7 


21. 8*** 


Participated In JTPA-Funded Activities* 


n.o 


4.0*** 


15.8 


3.4*** 


Sanctioned 


13.6 


0.0*** 


9.9 


CO*** 


Smsp'it Size 


647 


620 


961 


999 



SOUn^p and NOTES: See Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.3 



SWIM 

AFDC-U: PERCENT OF REGISTRANTS EVER INVOLVED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES. 
BY WELFARE STATUS AND RESEARCH GROUP 





AppM cants 


Reclpltnts 


Activity Meftsure 


Exo^rf mental c 


Control s 


Experlnentals 


Controls 


P«rt1d|^ttd In Job Search Activities 
Job Search Workshop 
Job CI UD 
STAR 
ISESA 

©ther Job Search 


58.2% 
52.6 
25.9 
1.5 
7.8 
2.4 


! .(ft*** 

1.0*** 

0.5*** 

0.0** 

0.0*** 

0.0*** 


49.5 
36.3 

3.4 
13.6 

1-7 


0.0*** 

6.0*** 

0.4*** 
0.0** 


Parti cipeted in Work Experience (EKEP) 


18.3 


0,2*** 


22.7 


l.l*** 


PvrtlcipaUd in Catmunity College Program 
tolltge-Lcvel Courses 
Basic and Continuing Education 


24.0 
6.1 
20.1 


16.9** 
2.6** 
16.4 


32.9 
7.5 

29.2 


23.2** 
6.5 

18.3*** 


Participated in JTPA-Funded Activities* 


8.3 


5.2* 


17.0 


3.8*** 


Snctioned 


10.0 


0.0*** 


8.5 


0.0*** 


Saa^le Siz« 


409 


420 


295 


263 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 3.1. 



mcmth longer than recii»ent enrdlees. ^plkanis enrolled in continuing educatkin C(»me5 
remained is these pn^ams, on average, 2 months Ie» than their redpknt count^parts. 

These results indicate that SWIM increased education and training enrolhnent more for 
AFDC recipients than for AFDC applicants: While AFDC applicants and recipients in the 
control group partidpated in education and training f^ograms at an almost equal rate, AHX^ 
recipients in the esqterioNmtal group partkipated in such programs at a higher rate than did 
AFDC api^krants in the eaq)erimental group. 

2. AFQC-U Registrants . Applicant-recipient difSs^eooes are ev&Ient among both 
AFDC^U controls and e7q)erimentals. In both research groups, recipients had higher rates of 
enrollment in coQege-levd and continuing education courses during the follow-up period. 7h^ 
pattern, however, did not bold true for participation in JTPA-funded activities. Applicants and 
recipients in the control group enrolled in JTPA-funded activities at ahsost equal rates; 
recipients in the exj^rimenta! group were twice as likely as applicanis to enroll in such 
activities within the follow-up penod. 

Thus, SWIM increased enrollment in community college pro|^ms to a roughly equal 
degree for AFE>C-U applicants and recipients but had more of an effect on enrollment in 
JfPA-funded adiviiics among i-ecipicnts. 
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CHAFTER4 
AFDC REGISTRANTS; 
IMPACTS ON EM PLOYMENT. EAR^flNGS. AND WELFARE 



Ihc next two chaptcn present the effects, or impacts, erf tiie SWIM program on 
employment, earnings, welfare receipt, and welfare payments for AFDC (Qiapter 4) and 
AFDC-U (Chapter 5) registrants. As explained below, the length of fidlow-up povered by these 
estimates differs from that covered by the process and benefit-cost studies. 

For AFDC repstranis, SWIM led to sustained gams in employment and eammgs and 
sustamed leductk js in welfare receipt and payments. During the 2 years following random 
assignment, cxperimenials had avera^ earnings of $4»932 and contrds had average earnings 
of $3,923, for a program effect of $1,009, a 26 percent increase over the control group mean. 
Over these 2 years, 63 percent of exj^riraentals were employed at some point compared to 51 
percent of controls, a 12 percentage point improvement The data suggest that most of the 
earnings gains resulted from increased employmeni among otpcrimentals rather than greater 
earnings during employment. For AFDC redpients - the more disadvantaged portion of the 
sample - the employment and earning hnpacts were strong and sustained; for AFDC 
applicants, initial employment and earnings gains declined substantially by the end of the follow- 
up period. 

During the foDow-up period, experimentab reoewed $8,590 in welfare payments, $1,097 
less than the control group mean payments of $9,687, a saving of 11 percent By tte end of 
the follow-up period, 48 percent of acperiroentals were receiving welfare payments ccsnpared 
to 55 percent of controls, a 7 percentage point reduction in welfare use. Both applicants and 
recipients experienced sustained wclfire grant reductions. 

The earnings gains estimated for SWIM are comparable in magnitude to the largest 
found in pri^rams evaluated us part of tl» Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives. 
The welfare savings are larger. 

1. AaaMkal issues 

This chapter addresses two questions; What were the employment, earning and welfare 
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outcomes of those enrolled in the fffogram? And what would these outcomes have been 
wiUiout the program? The first of these w» answered by ecamining the behavkn* of the 
experimental group* which was elipble for SWIM services; the second was answered by 
examining the behavior of the control group, which was similar in all respecis but was not 
offered SWIM servkes. The differences between the average outcomes for the e9(|)«imenta! 
group and the control group are the estimated SWIM impacts. Outcome differences between 
experimental and controls were considered statisUcaDy si^iificant if there was no xoore than 
a 10 percent probability that the differences could have been as largp by chance. 

It is important to recognize, however, that the randomization design dictates how 
comparisons must be made. In particular, all persons randomly assigned mist be included in 
the impact calculations in order for the estimates to be unbiased. Ths means, first, that aU 
controls must be compared with all experimentals, including nonparticipants as well as program 
participants. Thus, impact estimates are reported "per experimental" ant' not. as is often the 
case in evaluations of emplo;'inent programs, "per participant.'* The "per-expcrimcntal" 
approach is esj^ciaOy appropriate for mandatoiy programs such as SWIM. The veiy existence 
of a requirement to participate may itself have effects (prompting some individuals to avoid 
participating by finding employment on their own or by leaving welfare). These effects would 
not be captured by the impart estimates if only partkipants were included in the calculations. 
In addition, nonpartidpante ^o did not comply with program requirements could be sanctioned 
by having their welfare grant reduced. Their reduction in welfare receipt would not be counted 
if only participants were included. The per-cxperimental approach, by encomp»sing all 
eligibles, also enables the reported impacts to represent what the average prt^ram effects 
would be for everyone in the mandatoiy AFDC casetoad. 

SeooiKl, including all sample members means that eaminj^ and AFDC payment averages 
will necessarily include individuals who are not employed or are not reodvh^ welfnre; these 
mdWiduals are assigned zero dollar valu«. To the extent ihat the program converts non- 
earners into earners, or welfare recipients into non-recipients, exclusion of zero values firom 
both the control and oqierimental group estimate would otherwise lead to an undonstimBte 
of program impacts. 

Other analytic issues concern the or^mizatbn of the outcome data and the length of 
foUow-up for each measure. Unemployment Insurance earnings data were collected by calendar 
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quarten Januaiy through March, Aprfl through June, and so forth. But people were raodomly 
assigned daOy. Hence the earnings report for any individual's first quarter in the ctenKMistration 
may have inducted sone earnings that jneceded that perscm's random assignment and so are 
irrelcvam to a folkw-up of the program's hnpacts. For that reason, the first quarter (the 
quarter of random assignment) is tka counted in estunating cumulative program impacts. The 
AFDC monthly payments data were grouped into calendar quarters in order to match the 
earnings measures. 

The length of foUow-up examined in computing impacts differs from the length of fcSkm- 
up used in Chapters 3 and 6. In this chapter (and in the next), stress is laid on a uniform 
length of follow-up for all sample members. Employment and earnings data are available 
through quarter 9 for all eKperimen'als and controls. Excluding quarter 1, thk provides 2 years 
of follow-up. Some sample membere have additional data on employment and earnings, but 
these are not included in the main employment and earnings results so that the estimates apply 
to the entire research sample. AFDC payments data are available for all experiraentals and 
controls for one additional quarter. The main welfare estimates therefore run through quarter 
10, even though some sample members have welfare data beyond that point Excluding quarter 
1, this provides a follow-up of 2 1/4 years for welfare. In Chapter 6, the extra quarters of 
earnings and welfare data available for some sample members will be incorporated in the 
overall projections of program effects. 

n. Experience of Controls 

The control group provides a benchmark of the normal behavior of indivKiuals eligible 
for J>ut not referred to the SWIM program. Even without the assistance of a welfare 
employment program, many individuals find employment en* feave welfare withm a relatively 
short period of time. Experimental-control differences net out this normal turnover to arrive 
at the fanpact estimates. High fcvcls of control group work and ksw levds <rf control group 
welfare may therefore help explain small impact estimates; km contrd group efl^Iaymeiit and 
high welfare receipt may be associated with larger impacts. • 

In fact* there was considerable labor force activity among SWIM eligibles, as has been 
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found m other studies.* More than half the contrds worked ai some point during the 2-5ear 
follow-up. Normal welfare turnover was conespoTKiingJy high. Although ahnost all o(»)trc^ 
(91 percent) received welfare beneOts during the fint quarter of follow-up, many found work 
and left welfare relatively quickfy without special assistance. By the end of the second foltow- 
up year, 55 percent of controls remained on AFDC Further, the registrants* own earnings 
were not the only way off welfare. Uate than half erf the controls who were off welfare by 
the end of foltow-up had no reported eammgs.^ As is known from othw leseardk. large 
numbers of regbtrants leave welfare because of marriage or recondliatfon, children who age 
out of dependent status, increased earnings of other family members, and other changes in 
family circumstances.^ 

in. Im^s for the Full AFDC Samote 

Table 4.1 presents impact estimates for the fuU AFDC regBtrant sample.^ Thfe table 
shows summary estimate for the full foMow-up period (quarters 2 through 9 for employment 
and earnings or 10 for welfare receipt), estimates for the first follow-up year (quarters 2 
through 5) and the second (quarters 6 through 9). and detailed quartcr-by-quartcr estimates. 

A. Emptevment and Earnings 

As noted in the previous section, more than one-half of the controls. 51 percent, worked 
at some time during the follow-up period (Table 4.1). For experimentals, this rate was 63 
percent, a statistically significant gain of 12 percentage points. This effect means that nearly 
one-quarter of the experimentals who would not have worked at all during the 2 years did find 
jobs with the help of the SWIM program. The average number of quarters of employment for 



^Some comparisons with sampks from evaluations of other wdferc-to-work pro-ams are possible for 
the first year OT so of foUow-up. Fbr SWIM, 40 percent ttf controls found emjtoymcat during quarters 2 
through 5. Fbr Baltimore, the corresponding figure is 44 percent (Rrtedlander, m?). Odcago, the 
rate was 36 percent durii^qaarteis 2-6 (Frtedtendcrctal.. 1987). R)r Virginia, it was 41 p«c^ during 
qnartei^ 2-4 (Rkdo ct at, 1986). the first San Diego daiKMistratiOT. whWi cmoUed onfy AFDC 
appHfants, 55 percent controls foatkl tmpiofmm la the short nm, quarters 2-6 (Goldman el al, 1986), 
compared to the 4S percent rate for SWIM applicants in quarters 2-5. 

%ec Table 43. In quarter 9, 173 percent of controls were off welfare and working, whereas 24.0 
peroest wen off but b(H working. 

%ec Bane and EUwood, 1983, and BIwood, 1986. 

♦AK«ndix TOIe CI gives the cocflfcfcnis of the regression model used for computation of impacts 
for the AFDC rpgistnnt sample. 
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TABLE 4*1 



SUIK 



AU AFOC: IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, 
WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



vutcoiM ana Fonow-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Controls 


D1ffer«ice 


Ever EHH'loyed (%} 








Quarters Z'-9 


52.5 


50.7 


♦11. 9*** 


(garters 2-5 




40.4 


♦11.3^* 


Quarters 6-9 


49.4 


40.0 


♦9.4*** 


Average Nuid^r of Quarters 








with Employment 






• 


Quarters 2-9 


2.72 


2.15 


+0.58*** 


Quarters 2-5 


1.32 


1.03 


♦0.29*** 


Quarters 6-9 


1.40 


1.12 


+0.29^ 










Quart ftr of R»ndom Assigmnent 


27.9 


2S.1 


♦2.7** 


QuartEr 2 




Z4»/ 




Quarter 3 


33»0 


25»n 


+7.4"* 


(garter 4 


33.6 


25.8 


♦7.8*** 


Quarter 5 


34.7 


26.9 


♦7.7*** 


Quarter 6 


34.9 


26.7 


♦8.2*** 


Quarter / 






tit** 


Quarter 8 


35.2 






Quarter 9 


34.7 


29.3 


♦5.4*** 


Avtrage Total Earnings ($} 








(H^arters 2-9 


4932 


3923 


♦1009*** 


Quarters 2-^5 


2029 


1677 


♦352*** 


Quarters 6-9 


2903 


2246 


♦658*** 










(MT^er of Random Asslgrenent 


274 


271 


♦4 


(^tatter Z 


365 


339 


♦27 


(Hiarter 3 


486 


401 


♦85** 


Quarter 4 


568 


456 


♦112*** 


Quarter 5 


610 


482 


♦128*** 


<Hiarter 6 


677 


484 


♦193*** 


iiarter 7 


717 


545 


♦X72*** 


(garter 8 


743 


597 


♦146*** 


Quarter 9 


766 


620 


♦X46*** 



(continued) 
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TABLE 4.1 (continued) 



Out COM and Follw-Up Periwi 


Expert oientals 


Controls 


Difference 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (%} 








Querten 2^10 


92.1 


92.9 


-0.8 


Quarters Z'-b 


91.3 


9<.0 


-C.8 


(garters 6*>9 


64.3 


71.4 


-7.0*** 










AFDC Payments 








Quarters 2-^10 


16.31 


17.94 


-1.63^ 


Quarters Z^S 


8.60 


9.12 


-0.53*** 


Quarters 6-9 


6.34 


7.22 


^.88*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (%) 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


91.2 


91.4 


-0.3 


Quarter 2 


89.7 


89.9 


-0.1 


Quarter 3 


79.0 


81.6 


-2.5* 


Quarter 4 


70.6 


76.1 


-5.5*** 


Quarter 5 


66.0 


72.4 


-6.4*** 


Quarter 6 


60.9 


68.3 


-7.3*** 


Quarter 7 


57,3 


64.7 


-7.4*** 


Quarter 8 


53.8 


60.6 


-6.9*** 


Quarter 9 


51.3 


58.7 


-7.4*** 


Quarter 10 


48.1 


55.1 


-7.0*** 










Recefvtd (i) 








Quarters 2-10 


8590 


9687 


-1097*** 


Quarters 2-5 


4424 


4830 


-407*** 


Quarters 6-9 


3408 


3961 


.553*** 


Average JVFOC Payments Received ($) 








Quarter of Random Assigrment 


1194 


1194 


■K) 


Quarter 2 


1286 


1333 


-47** 


Quarter 3 


1120 


1225 




Quarter 4 


1032 


1160 


-129*** 


Quarter 5 


987 


1112 


-125*** 


Quarter 6 


922 


1065 


•143*** 


Quarter 7 


867 


1011 


-144*** 










(garter 9 


792 


922 


-129*** 


garter 10 


758 


896 


-137*** 


Senile Size 


1604 


2607 


3211 



(continued) 
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TABU 4.1 (continued) 



SOURCE: tWRC c«1cu1st1on$ from th« County of San Diego AFDC records ami the State of 
California Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 

NOTES: The sample for this table consists of Individuals Mho registered between July 
1985 and June 1986. 

Dollar averages Include zero values for smple RMSi^rs not co^leyed and for 
SMjple members not receiving welfare. Estimates are i^ressl on-adjusted using ordinary 
least squares, cwitrolling for pre-random asslgnmnt characteristics of sa^le nen^rs. 
Rounding may cause slight discrepancies In calculating turns and differences. 

For all measures, the quarter of random asslgrenent refers to the calendar 
quarter in which random assignment occurred. Because Quarter 1. the quarter of random 
assignment, may contain some earnings and AfX payments from the period prior to rai^iom 
assignment, it is excluded from the sunroary measures of follow-up. 

A iwo-talled t-te$t was applied to differences between experiB«ntel and 
control groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: ♦ » 10 percent; ♦* • 5 
percent; *♦* « 1 percent. 
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experimentals also increased. 

On a quarter<4^-quaner basis, the diflerence in employment between e3q>erimentals and 
controls grew steadily, leveling off at about 8 percentage points by the end of the first foUow- 
up year. Experimentals maintained an employment rate of approjomately 35 percent through 
the final foUow-up quarter, controk climbed slightly through the second year, nanowing the 
gap somewhat by the last quarter. AU quarterly difierenoes were statistically significant. 

Quarterly earnings differences were also statistically significant after quarter Z These 
differences appeared to peak at about quarter 6 and to show some decline after that, but 
remained statistically significant through the end of foltow-up. Altogether, controls earned 
$3,923 over the two years compared to $4,932 for csqierimentals, for an impwA of $1,009, a 26 
percent increase over the control group mean. Earnings gains were $352 in year 1 and $65S 
in year 2. These summary figures were all statistically significant. 

Hiese earnings gains could have come through an increase in employment, an incres^ 
in earnings during cmplo>'mcnt, or both. The data suggest that most of the overall earnings 
effect was associated with the increai^ in employment far experiment^ Data supporting this 
inference are shown in Table 4.2. The top panel presents the distribution across earnings 
brackets of experimentals and controls during the second follow-up year. It shows increases 
in the number of oqjcrimentals in all four positive earnings brackets. It do« not show some 
brackets increasing and others decreasing. Thus, SWIM did not appear to change the distri- 
bution of earnings among employed persons, as shown in the bottom panel v.* the table. It did 
not reduce the frequency of low earnings for experimentals who worked. In fact, average 
earnings per employed quarter were $1,813 for experimentals and $1,825 for controls, ♦wo 
nearly identical figures/ 

B. Welfare Receipt 

Some 93 percent of controls and about the same number of cxperin^ntais received 
AFDC during follow-up. Experimentals, however, began to leave welfare more rapidly. By the 
end of the first follow-up year, there was a clear reduction in the percent reodving AFDC 
This difference exceeded 5 percentage points at the end of the first year and continued at 

about 7 percentage p^iinis through the second year, remaining statwticaHy significant 



^Earnings per cmptoyed quaner are calculated by dividing total earnings by the number of quarters 
employed. From Table 4.1, this is $4,932 / 272 for ecperimentals and $3,923 / 2.15 for controls. 
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TABU 4.2 



SHIM 



ALL AFOC: IMPACTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
DURING SECOND YEAR OF FOLLOW-UP (QUARTERS 6-9) 



Outcoiw 



Experimental $ 



Controls 



01 ff trance 



Average Totel Earnings, 
Quarters 6-S 

None 

$1 - $1»999 
$2,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 - $9»999 
$10,000 or, More 
Total 



50.6% 

17.1 
10.7 
12.2 
9,4 

lon.o 



SO.0% 
14.5 
8.6 
9.2 
7.8 
100.0 



-9.4*^ 
+2.7** 
♦2.1** 
♦3.0*** 
♦1,6* 
0.0 



Average Total Earnin9S, 
If Employed, Quarters 6-9* 

$1 - $1,999 

$2,000 - $4,99S 

$5,000 - $9,999 

$10,000 or More 

Total 



Sample Size 



34.6 
21.6 
24.6 
19.1 
100.0 



36.1 
21.4 
23.0 
19.5 
100.0 



-1.5 
+0.3 
♦1.6 
-0.4 
0.0 



1604 



1607 



3211 



ERIC 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the State of California Unemployment Insurance earnings 
records . 

NOTES: The sareple for this table consists of individuals who registered between July 
198S and June 1986. 

Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling 
for pre-random assigrroent characteristics of sample uembers. Rounding may cause slight 
discrepancies In calculating swns and differences. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between experimental and 
control groups. Statistical slgnlficanr* levels are indicated as: * » 10 percent; ** » 5 
percent; - 1 percent. The distributed differences are not, however, strictly 
independent. 

•Figures in this panel are based only on persons with earnings. Statistical 
tests were not applied to the differences. 



throughout. By quarter 10, SS percent of controk were on AFDC compared to 48 percent of 
experunentals. On average, over the 2 1/4-year foUow-up, experimentals spent more than 1 112 
months kss time on the roU$. 

For the 2 1/4-year follo^^-up period, total welfare payments ax-eraged $9,687 per control 
and $8^90 per experimental. The difference is a stattstically significant leductxHD of $1,097 per 
ejcpairoental, an 11 percent welfare saving relative to the control mean. There v/as an 
mcreasing experimental-control difTerential through quarter 7, which appeared to kvel off at 
a slightly lower hut statistically significant amount thereafter. In annuaJ terms, the total welfare 
savings were $407 per experimental in >'ear 1 and $553 in year 2 (not countmg the saving in 
the extra quarter 10). 

These welfare effects are large relative to the estimated employment and earnings 
impacts. If the extra quarter of AFDC data is noi counted, the increase in earnings ($1,009) 
and the decrease in welfare payrients ($960) over the 2-year follow-up are approximafely equal. 

Three factors contributed to this result. First, the great majority of iKclfare reductions 
were associated with case cicsure rather than with kiwer monthly payments for persons who 
stayed on the rolls.^ Second, some portion of the remaining ^Ifare reductions may have 
stemmed from the impusiu'on of sanctions, particular!) iu ihc early quarters. Third, it appear:^ 
that a number of &q>erimentals who became employed in the early quarters of follow-up 
subsequently lost their pbs but remained off welfare. This pattern of behavior is documented 
in Tabic 4.3, 

Table 4.3 shows the ojmbined employment and welfare receipt status of experimentals 
and controls for each quarter of follow-up and on average for all quarters. It shows that fewer 
experimentals than controls remained jobless and on welfare, both for the follow-up as a whole 
and for each quarter. During the early follow-up quiirters, the program effect appeared as un 
increase in the percent of experimentals compared to controls who had earnings and AFDC 
in the same quarter. Thk diife^ential gradually decreased as earning? led to case closure, until 



*Using Table 4.1 the awrage monihh' wclfnre payirent for controls may l>e calculate! as $540, which 
equals the average tota! grant amount, $9,687, CsMei by tbe number of stmrhs receiving wel&re, 17.94. 
Multiplying $540 by the reduction in months, 1.63, giv^* SfkX), an estimate of the portion of the im]»ct on 
wei&re payments attributable to case closures. Tb^ figure is about 80 percent of the total welfiue impact 
of $1,097. Decompositions of th& sort must, bf/wever, be inexact, since grants for those w]u>m the program 
helps leave welfare may, on average, be larger or smaller than the typical grant lunount. 
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. TABLE 4.3 



SWIM 



ALL AFDC: IMPACTS ON 
COMBINED EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE RECEIPT STATUS 



OutcoiT^ and FollM<*Up Period 


Experimental s 


Control s 


Difference 


Not Eoployed, Rtcelvtd hFK 








Quarter of Random Asslgmnent 


67.1% 


69.3% 


-2.3* 


Quarter Z 


63.6 


69.7 


-6.1*** 


Quarter 3 


56.4 


63.8 


-7.3»** 


Quarter 4 


50.4 


60.3 


-9.9*** 


Quarter 5 


46.5 


57,0 


-10.4*** 


Quarter 6 


43.8 


54.9 


-11.1*** 


(Hiarter 7 


41.0 


52.2 


-11. I*** 


Quarter 8 


39.9 


48.3 


-8.4*** 


Quarter 9 


38.6 


46.8 


-8.2*** 


Average Rate> Quarters 2-^9 


47.5 


56.6 


-9.1*** 


Einployedt Received AFDC 








Quarter of Randan Assignment 


24.1 


22.1 


♦2.0 


Quarter 2 


26.1 


20.2 


+5.9*** 


Quarter 3 


22.6 


17.8 


♦4.8*** 


Quarter 4 


20.3 


1S.8 


♦4.4*** 


Quarter 5 


19. S 


15.5 


♦4.0*** 


Quarter 6 


17.1 


13.4 


♦3.7*** 


Quarter 7 


16.3 


12.6 


♦3.7*** 


Quarter 8 


13.8 


12.3 


♦1.5 


Quarter 9 


12.7 


11.9 


♦0.8 


Average R«te, Quarters 2-9 


18.6 


14.9 


♦3.6*** 


Employed, Did Not Receive AFDC 








Quarter of Randw Assignment 


3.8 


A. 1 


Aft 7 


Quarter 2 


4.6 


4.5 


♦0.1 


Quarter 3 


10.4 


7.8 


♦2.6*** 


l)uarter 4 


13.4 


10.0 


♦3.4*** 


(garter 5 


15.2 


11.5 


♦3.7*** 


Quarter S 


r.7 


13.3 


♦4.4*** 


Quarter 7 


19.3 


14.9 


♦4.5*** 


(Hiarter 8 


21.4 


16.1 


♦5.3*** 


Quarter 9 


21.9 


17.3 


♦4.6*** 


Average Rate, Quarters 2-9 


15.5 


13.? 


♦3.6*** 



(continued) 
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TABLE 4.3 (contlnufft) 



Outccnt end Foi !(^-Up Period 


Experimental s 


controls 


uiT Terence 


Not Employed* Did Not 








Receive AFDC 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


5*1% 


5*S% 




Quarter 2 


5.7 


5«7 




Quarter 3 


10.5 






(garter 4 


16.0 


13. P 




iiarter 5 


18.8 


16.1 






C i • 4 




• * 


Quarttr 7 


23.4 


20.4 


♦3.0** 


Quftf tf r 8 


2^.9 


23.3 


♦1.6 


Quarter 9 


26.8 


24.0 


♦2.B* 


Average Rate» Quarters 2^-9 


16.4 


16.6 


♦1.9** 


Sample Size 


1604 


1607 


3211 



SOURCE: HDRC calculations from the County of San Diego AFDC records and the State of 
California Unonployment Insurance earnings records. 



NOTES: The sample for this table consists of individuals who registered between July 
198S and June 1986. 

Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling 
for pre-random assignment characteristics of »«»ple Bwmbers. Rounding way cause slight 
discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 

For all Pttesures, the quarter of random asslgmnent refers to the calendar 
quarter in which random assignment occurred. Because Quarter 1, the quarter of random 
assigmnent, may contain some earnings and AFW: payments from the period prior to random 
assignment, it is excluded from the sumnary measures of follow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between experiiicntal and 
control groups. Statistical significance levels are Indicated as: • » 10 pe-cent; » 5 
percent; *•* » 1 percent. The distributed differences are not, hwever, strictly 
Independent. 
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theie was viituallf no difference between expeiimentals and controls at the end of ffdlow-up. 
At the same time, the rate at which experimentals reccivipp earnings but no AFDC payments 
in a quarter imrreased and surj^assed the rate for control. 

The fina! category, no earnings and no welfare, is important in explaining the ovenUl 
relaticsiship between ramings and AFDC impacts. As shown in Table 43, beginning vnth 
fjfiaitxsi 4, the percent of eatpeiinientab without eaminfl^ or AFDC fo^an to eiceed the percent 
of controls is this status by a small but stattsticafiy significant amount This differential 
remained between 2 and 3 percental points for most of the remaining foUow-up. Estimates 
iKA shown in Tabte 43 reveal that virtually all oC this differential was accmmted kn by 
eqierimoitais who weie initially emi^oyed in quarters 2or 3 hut subsequently became jobless.^ 

This pattern of effect indicates a welfare impact for some individuals wto did not obtain 
an of&etting, sustained impact on earnings. Whether this means thai they were unable or 
«mwiUing to reapply for AFDC or were incligtole owing to a change in marital status or for 
some other r'sison canmst be determined from the data. If, however, only their own income 
(earnings plus AFDC) is counted, th«e individuals suffered a net financial loss. 

IV. How Lone Will Im^cts Last? 

A full assessment of the impacts of SWIM depends not only on the size of the 
ejq)erimental-control differences but also on how long they persist Will experimentals continue 
to maintain higher average earnings after the end of the 2-year follow-up? Will welfare 
expenditures for them remain low-er? The estimates already discussed indicate that controls had 
not "caught up* to expcrimentals by quarter 9 of earning or quarter 10 of AFDC payments, 
but the following additfonal information obtained from the sample further addresses these ques- 
tions. 

Entiy into the research sample took place over the 12-month period July 1985 through 
Jime 1986, Sampte members who enrolled during the first 6 months have an egctra two 
quarters of follow-up data that provide an indication of how strongly SWIM'S impacts will 



^o invesdj^ this issue, the quarteriy status "not employed and not on welfare* was further subdivided 
*y whether a sample monbcr had earnings during quaners 2 or 3. The quarterly values of ttese two sets 
of variabtes were then summed and impact regressions were run on the sun variables. Altogether, 
eaqserimentals spent .1496 more quaners than controls in the statts "not employed and not on wdfeie." 
Some .1479 of this (99 percent) accrued to individuals who bad earnings during quarter 2 or 3. 
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continue Trt)lc 4.4 gives these impact estimates separately fior the early- and latc-enroUiDg 
AFDC Intrants, Tte estimates for the early sample can be examined atone and in 
comparson with the later sample. 

Early registrants (July throu^ December 1985) show a continuation of employment 
impacts at about the 5 percenUge point level for the extra quarters. A slight decline 
evident, however. A dedine in earnings impair is apparent as well From a pctk earnings 
increase of $152 in quarter 6, earnings increases fall by about half, down to $71 by quarter U. 
a level that is no longer statstkaOy significant 

It is possible that this subsampte of early AFDC registrants may not, however* be repre- 
sentative of the rest of the sampte. Early r^jsttants were more Vksfy to be AFDC applkants 

ft 

and to have shorter welfare histories than later regbtrants (January through June 1986). 
Earning impacts for the later group were, in fact, larger during the second year than they were 
for the eariy group and remained statistically significant unUl the last quarter of follow-up. The 
maximum earnings gain (quarter 7) was $244 compared to $152 for the earlier group. 
Nevertheless, during the last two quarters, the later group also shows a decrease in earnings 
impact 

The evidence from both groups therefore indicates thai the experimental-control 
difference in earnings does begin to narrow during the second year. But it is not clear whether 
the difference will continue to decline or will stabilize. 

For welfare impacts, both earty and late registrants show a modest decrease in 
experifcental-contml differentials over time, beginning near the end of the second follow-up 
year. Tliis modest decay occurs for impacts on both the percent receiving AFDC and the 
average AFDC payment All welfare effects are still strong and statistically significant at the 
end of foUow-up, including the extra two quarters for the early sample. It is likely that the 
catperin^tal-control difference will continue, thus substantially increasing the total welfare 
savings beyond those measured by the available data. 



•There are two reasons tot the shift away from appHcams over time. First, delays in notifying redpicnis 
of their renewal inteniews slowed the rate at which this group was initiaUy phased into the program. This, 
in turn, affected the composition of the early sample with respect to appUcant/Tedpicnt statia. Second, 
there was a modest decline In the unemptoymeut rate in San Diego County over the intake period for the 
lroi»ct sample. The unemployment rate decreased from 5.3 percent in the last 6 months of 1985 to 4-9 
in the first 6 months of 1986, causing a decline In the number of welfare applications. 
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TABLE 4.4 



SUIN 

AFDC EARLIER ANO LATER COHORTSs IMPACTS «l EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS. WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 





AFOC Earlier Cohort 


AFOC Later C^ort 


Outc«iBt and Fol low-Up Period 


Experimntals 


Controls 


DIfftiiBnce 


Experimental t 


Controls 


Difference 


Ever GB^Ioyed (%) 
QuaTttr» 2-11 
&iartAn 2-9 
Quarttrt 2-5 
Quartm fi^^S 


66.2 

63.7 
52.8 
51.0 


55.2 
52.7 
42.7 
41.1 


♦11. 0*** 
♦11.0*** 
♦10. 1*** 
♦9.9*^ 


61.1 
50.1 
47.6 


mm 

48.2 

37.6 
38.7 


♦12.9*** 
♦12. 5*** 
♦8.9*** 


Averagt Itumbtr of Quarters 
with En^loyment 

Quarters 2-11 

Quartert 2-9 

Quarters 2-5 

(garters 6-9 


3.45 
2.78 
1.39 
1.39 


2.82 
2.25 
1.10 
1.15 


♦0.63*** 
♦0.52*** 
♦0.28*** 
♦0.24*** 


mm 

2.66 
1.24 
1.42 


mm 

2.02 
0.94 
1.08 


♦0.64*** 
♦0.30*** 
♦0.34*** 


Ever Ei^loyed (%) 
Quarter of iUtndom A&slgr^nt 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter S 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 
Quarter U 


29.0 
32.6 
33.9 
36.6 
35.5 
35.0 
34.2 
34.8 
35.1 
33.9 
33.2 


26.7 
25.7 
27.3 
28.3 
29.0 
27,4 
28.0 
29.1 
30.6 
28.6 
28. 1 


♦2.3 

♦6.9*** 

♦6.6*** 

♦8.3*** 

♦6.5*** 

♦7.6*** 

♦6.1*** 

+5.7*** 

♦4.5** 

♦5.3** 

♦5.1** 


26.4 
28.6 
31.9 
30.1 
33.5 
34.6 
37.3 
35.8 
34.1 

i» am 


23.2 
23.4 
23.4 
22.9 
24.6 
25.9 
26.7 
27.3 
27.6 

m m 


♦3.2* 
♦5.2** 
♦8.5*** 
♦7.2*** 
♦8.9*** 
♦8.7*** 
♦10. 6*** 
♦8.«*** 
♦6.5*** 


Average Total Earnings {$) 
Quarters 2-11 
(Hiartert 2-9 
Quarters 2-5 
(^rters 6-9 


6406 
4939 
2149 
2790 


5399 
4086 
1789 
2296 


♦1007** 
♦853** 
♦359** 
♦494** 


4918 
1889 

3030 


3728 
1536 
2191 


♦1191*** 
♦352* 
♦838*** 


Average Total Earnings {$) 
Quarter of ftendom Assignment 

(garter 3 
Quarttr 4 
(garter S 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 
Quarter 11 


281 
392 
495 
622 
640 
666 
653 
709 
763 
724 
743 


273 
346 
420 
488 
533 
514 
544 
601 
638 
641 
672 


♦8 

♦43 

♦74* 
♦134** 
♦108* 
♦152*** 
♦108* 
♦108* 
♦125* 

♦83 

♦71 


269 
336 
475 
505 
573 
691 
791 
782 
766 

mm 


266 
325 
378 
414 
419 
449 
547 
594 
601 

mum 
mm 


♦3 

♦11 

♦97* 

♦91 
♦153*** 
♦242*** 
♦244*** 
♦188*** 
♦165** 

mm 

mm 



(continued) 
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TASU 4.4 (continued) 





kTQC Earlier Cohort | 


AFCC Later Cohort 


Otttcow wi Fo11ow-Up Period 




Controls 


Difference 1 


Experlnentals 


Controls 


Difference 


Ftf*r fiacelvad ibtv AFDC Pevments (%} 
(^ertert 2-12 
Quertere 2-10 
Quertert 2-5 
Ouertert 6-9 


91.9 
91.6 
90.5 
62. B 


91.8 
91.6 
90.8 
69.8 


♦0.1 
♦0.0 
-0.3 

.7,1*** 1 


92.7 
92.1 
66.3 


m m 

94.4 
93.6 
73.2 


-1.8 
-1.5 
"6.9*** 


Average (lumber of Nonths Receiving 
AFt£ PeyiMnte 

Quarttrs 2-12 

Quarttrt 2*10 

Quarttrs 2-S 

Quarttrt 6«9 


1S.28 
15.78 
8.37 
6.10 


20.34 
17.44 
8.88 

7.00 


-2.07*** 
-1.66*** 
-0.51*** 
-0.89*** 


16.95 
8.88 
6.63 


mm 

18.S4 
9.43 
7. SO 


mm 

-1.60*** 
-U.55*** 
-0.86*** 


|¥ir Btctlvtd Any AFDC Payments (%) 
Quarter of Random Assighment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
(Hiarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 
Quarter / 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 
Quarter U 
Quarter 12 


91.1 
88.7 
77.3 
69.2 
63.9 
59.0 
55,7 
51.6 
49.2 
46.4 
45.0 
42.8 


90.1 
88.5 
79.1 
73.4 
70.7 
66.3 
62.8 
57.9 
57.4 
54.6 
52.2 
49.2 


♦1.0 

♦0.2 

-1.9 

-4.2** 

-6,8*** 

-7.3*** 

-/ .2*** 1 

-6.3*** 

-8.2*** 

-8.2*** 

-7.3*** 

-6.3*** 


91.3 
90.9 
Bl.O 
72. < 
68.7 
63.3 
59.2 
56.3 
53.8 
50.2 

mm 
mm 


92.9 
91.7 
84.5 
79.4 
74.5 
70.6 
67.1 
63.9 
60.2 
55.8 

mm 


-1.7 
-0.8 
-3.5* 
_7.0*** 

-5.9*** 
-7.3*** 
-7.8*** 
-7.5*** 
-6.5*** 
-5.6** 

mm 
mm 


Average Total AFDC Payments 
fidcefved (1) 

Quarters 2*12 

Quarters 2^10 

Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 6-9 


9638 

8260 
4250 
3282 


11010 
9381 
4665 
3840 


-1372*** 
-1120*** 
-415*** 
-558*** 


8995 
46^6 
3564 


10051 
5029 
4105 


mm 

-1056*** 
-393** * 
-541*** 


Average AFDC Payments Received {$} 
Quarter of Random Assigmscnt 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter S 
Quarter 6 
garter 7 
Quarter 8 
Quarter 9 

Huarter 10 
Quarter 21 
Quarter 12 


1194 
1249 
1069 
987 
944 
891 
842 

760 
728 
693 
684 


1172 
1303 
1172 
1106 
1084 
1031 
973 
928 
908 
876 
827 
803 


♦22 

-53** 

.103*** 

-119*** 
.14^** 

-140*** 
-130*** 
-13?*** 
-148*** 
-148*** 
-133*** 
-118*** 


1194 
1330 
1180 
1086 
1040 
961 
898 
872 
833 
796 

1 mm 

1 * 


1219 
1370 
1290 
1225 
1144 
1107 
1058 
1004 
936 
918 

mm 


-25 

-40 
-110*** 
-138*** 
-104*** 
-146*"* 
-160*** 
-IJ2*** 
-103** 
-122**- 

mm 
mm 


Sample Size 


871 


887 


1758 


1 733 


720 


1453 



Ccont1nue<J) 
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TASIE 4.4 (contlnutd) 



SOURCE: rase calcuUtlons from tht Cciunty of San Ditgo AroC r«cor<[« and tha Stata of California 
Unva^lejfWttnt Inturanct earnings racords. 

W>TESt Tht tarller cohort registered bettieen Juty 1985 and I^esdier 1985, and tha later c^rt 
registered between January 1966 and June 1986. 

OelUr evcreget include tero values for leieple menbers not CR^Ioyed and for seeyle Movers not 
receiving welfare. Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
•ssfgnnent characteristics of sample members, (lounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and 
differmctt. 

For all measures, the nuarter of random assigwnent refers to the calendar quarter in which 
rtndcn assignment occurred. Because Quarter 2, the quarter of nmdon assignment, may contain some earnings 
and AFDC ^yments from the period prior to random assignment, it is excluded from the suoiaery measures of 
follow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test was appliMi to differences Ntwetn experimental and control groups. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as: • « 10 percent; *• • 5 percent; *** ■ 1 percent. 
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V. A|)Pltaiiits and Recipients 

Empkiyniem {Ht>gram admioistratofs often ask wheUier it is worth {^locating program 
resoufcei to serve groups of AFDC re^tnmts classed as "more dependent" or less employ- 
ible.' Evaluations of progran» inducted in MDRCs Demonstration of State Work/Welfare 
Initiatives have found that several of these groups am, in faet, benefit fiom km- to moderate- 
cost empksyment programs. One of the principal means of categorizing registrants h by their 
time on welfare. %x:cifica!iy, program op^atiHs sometimes target new welfarr applicants for 
priority att«itkm or, at the cHber extnm of depoD^ icy, kmg-timc welfare redpents. This 
se^ion examines SWIM impacts separatdy for applicants and recipients in the AFDC rcj^trant 
sample. Table 4J shows side-by-side impact estimates for ibese two subgroups. 

Approximately 40 percent of the AFDC sample are applicants and 60 percent redpients. 
As shown in Ai^mlix Table A.3» applicants are generally less doadvantaged and more jd>> 
ready than redpients, as evidenced by their employment bistorts and length of prior welfare 
receipt. Fbr tha reason, appUsant controls show higher rates of empbyment and earnings and 
tower rates of welfare receipt during foUow-up than do recipient controls. These differences 
can be large. For ocample, 59 percent of applicant controls worked at some point during 
follow-up compared to 45 percent of redpfcnt controls. Some 13 percent of applicant controls 
did not receive a welfare payment during foltow-up compared to 3 percent of recipient 
controls.^ Welfare receipt rales for applicant controls by the end of follow-up were half what 
they were in the quarter d random assignment, but for redpient controls the dropoff was only 
about one-third. Applicant controls spent an average of 14 months on AFDC, but redpient 
controls spent nearly 21 months. Total AFDC payments were more than 50 percent higher 
for redpient controls than for applicant controls. 

The greater em{^oyabi}ity of applicants does not necessarily mean that they will 
cxpemocc larger increases in eammgs or larger effects on welfare recdpt In fact, greater 
emptoyability Is often assodated with lower program impact because there is less room for 



^Thc small number of redpients without d welfare payment Indicates cases where payments had actually 
terminated at the time of random assignment and possible minor erron in matching cases to payiaent 
records. 
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TABU 4.5 



SWIM 



AFDC APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS: IMPACTS ON EMPUOYMENT, 
EARNII^S, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND HELFAAE PAYI^NTS 



(Nitcome ind Follw-Up Period 


AFDC Applicants 


a 


AFDC Recipients 


B 


Experi mentals 


C<^troU 


Difference 


ExpeHRwnteU 


CmtroU 


Difference 


Evtr Bnploytd (%} 
















«6.3 


S8.9 


♦7.4*** 


60.1 


45.4 


♦14.7*** 




57.9 


48.3 


♦9.6*** 


47.5 


35.4 


♦12.1**» 


Quarttrs (-*9 


49.4 


46.1 


♦3.4 


49.4 


36.3 


♦13.1*** 


Avtragt fimb^r of (}uftrtftrs 














krith Employment 












♦0.7$*** 


(garters 2-9 


2.87 


2.59 


♦0.28* 


2.63 


1.88 


Chierten 2«5 


1.46 


1.26 


♦0.18** 


1.23 


0.88 


♦0.35*** 


(^erters 6»9 


1.41 


1.30 


♦0.10 


1.40 


1.00 


♦0.40*** 


Ever Employed (%) 












♦2.6* 


Querter of Rendom Assigwnent 


37.5 


34.8 


♦2.6 


21.6 


19.0 


yUarbsr £ 


34.0 


31.3 


♦2 7 


28.4 


20.8 


♦7.7*** 


Quarter 3 


36.7 


32.9 


♦3.8 


30.5 


21.1 


♦9.5*** 


Quarter 4 


36.8 


30.7 


♦6.1** 


31.5 


22.8 


♦8.7*** 


Quarter 5 


38.3 


33.2 


♦5.1** 


32.3 


22.9 


♦9.4*** 


Quarter 6 


36.3 


31.7 


♦4.6* 


34.0 


23.5 


♦10.5*** 


Quarter 7 


3S.9 


32.1 


♦3.8 


35.3 


24.7 


♦10.7*** 


Quarter 8 


34.3 


32.9 


♦1.4 


35.7 


25.6 


♦10. I*** 


Quarter 9 


34.2 


33.8 


♦0.4 


34.9 


28.5 


♦8.4*** 


Average Total Earntngs {$) 














Quarters 2-9 


5906 


5250 


♦656 


4303 


3081 


♦1222*** 


Quarters 2-5 


2607 


2238 


♦369 


165i 


1319 




Quarters 5-9 


3298 


3011 


♦287 


2651 


1762 


♦889*** 


Average Total Earnings {%) 










sas 




Quarter of Random Assignment 


413 


406 


♦7 


184 


-I 


i^iarter 2 


480 


457 


♦23 


287 


268 


♦19 


Quarter 3 


628 


552 


♦76 


393 


305 


♦87** 


Quarter ♦ 


736 


568 


♦167** 


460 


382 


♦79* 


Quarter S 


764 


661 


♦103 


512 


365 


♦148*** 


Quarter 6 


796 


664 


♦132* 


602 


369 


♦233*** 


Quarter 7 


827 


724 


♦103 


645 


432 


♦213*** 


Quarter 8 


831 


809 


♦22 


686 


464 


♦222*** 


Quarter 9 


844 


815 


♦29 


717 


496 


♦221*** 
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TABLE 4.5 (continutd) 





AFDC Applicants^ 


AFOC 






(hitcomt and Fellw-Up NHwl 


Experimental s 


Control f 


Oi f f trence 


ExptHmentBls 


Control* 


Difference 


Evtr Rtctlvftd Any AFK Ps^'vnents {H) 














duAi^trt 2-10 


8«*5 


86. « 


-0.1 


95.6 


96.9 


-1.2 




85,4 


86. 5 


-0.1 


95.0 


96.3 


-1.3 


Quarttn $^9 


SO.S 


S7.0 


-6.6** 


73.3 


80.6 


-7.3*** 


Avtragt Itombtr of Nmths Receiving 














AFDC Piynmts 












-1.70*** 




12.37 


13.91 


-1.55*^ 


18.84 


2'*. 54 


Quarters 2*5 


6.93 


7.44 


-0.51** 


9.66 


10.22 


«0»55*** 


(Kiarters 6-9 


-.47 


5.30 


-0.83*** 


7.55 


8.46 


-0.91*** 


Ever Received Any AFOC Payments (%} 










97.3 




Quarter of Random Assignment 


81.3 


82.6 


-1.3 


97.3 


(Hiarter 2 


82.3 


81.4 


♦1.0 


94.4 


95.4 


•1.0 


Quarter 1 


6S.2 


69.7 


-4.5* 


o/ .11 


QO ^ 




Quarter 4 


S6.1 


62.7 


-5.6** 


79.9 


85.5 


-5.6**'* 


Quarter 5 


51-7 


58.0 


-6.4»* 








(garter S 


45.3 


52.7 


-7.4*** 


70. J 


78.3 




Quarter 7 


40.8 


47.9 


-7.1*** 


S7.9 


73.6 


•7.7*** 


(garter 8 


37.9 


44.1 


-6.2** 


63.9 


71.2 




Quarter 9 


37.4 


43.4 


-6.0** 


60.3 


68. S 




Quarter JO 


34. S 


41.4 


.6.9*** 


5t^.9 


64«0 


-7*0*** 


Average Total AFIX Payments 














Received ($) 














Quarters 2-10 


6268 


7182 


-914"« 


10079 


11301 


-1222*** 


Quarters 2-5 


3381 


3724 


-343" 


5090 


5546 


-456*** 


(garters 6-9 


2354 


2821 


-467*** 


4086 


4694 


•608*** 


Average AFOC Payments Received {$) 










1S12 




Quarter of Random Assignment 


714 


700 


♦15 


1501 


(garter 2 


1052 


1096 


-44 


1436 


J487 


-51*** 


Quarter 3 




948 


-112*** 




1404 


-103*** 


Quarter a 


766 


870 


-I03** 


1201 


1349 


-148*** 


Quarter S 


726 


810 


-84»* 


1153 


1307 


-154*** 


(garter 6 


651 


756 


-105** 


1095 


1265 


-170*** 


Quarter 7 


589 


712 


-123*** 


1047 


1203 


-156*** 


IHiai^ar 8 


S61 


687 


-126*** 


997 


1140 


-143*** 


Quarter 9 


5$3 


666 


-lis*** 


947 


1086 


.139*** 


Quarter 10 


533 


637 


-10.** 


m 


1061 


-158*** 


Sample Size 


646 


612 


1258 


1 958 


995 


1953 
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TABLE 4.S (continued) 



SOUKE: lORC calculations from the County of San Dtego AFW: records and the State of California 
lhMBq»lDyn«it Insurance earnings records. 

MOTES: The sanplt for this table Includes individuals registered between July 198S and June 1986. 

Dollar averages include jeero values for s«^le meroberf not employed and for SM^Ie meu^rs not 
receiving wlfart. Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-randwi 
assl^nent charecteri sties of sample Bert>ers. Rounding way cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and 
differences. 

For all measures, the quarter of random assignment refers to the calendar quarter in **ich 
rmtfen assignment ^curred. Because Quarter 1, the quarter of random assignment, may contain some earnings 
AFOC payments from the period prior to random assignment, it Is excluded from the sunnary measures of 

h twe-t4iled t-test was applied to differences between experimental and control groups. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as: • » 10 percent; *• » 5 percent; *** • 1 percent. 

•Regressiws were run on separate subsamples of applicants and recipients. 
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improvc^K^nt.^*^ As It turned out, earning? gains for the two groups were fairly similBr for 
the first folkMr>up yean $369 per experixsental for applicants and $333 per experimental for 
ledp^ts. Earnings gains for recipients, however, were higb^ in the second foUow-up year 
than in the &st» while applicants* initial earning? increases declined substantially. The second- 
year earning impact for recipients was $889, three times the estimate for applkants.^^ In 
total, average earnings gains for the 2ye«s wim for recipients and $656 for a{^ritaits» 
with the quarter-fay-quarter results for redpknts gem^ally statisticaUy significant and those for 
applicants ^aierally not The rdative magnitude of these estimate», condnned with the fact 
that reci{tots m»ie up the majority of enrdlees, s^ans that about 74 percent of Has aggr^te 
measured earnings impa:t of SWIM came throu^ the prt^raro'i effects on reds^ts, the 
ostensibly "less employable'' group. 

Underlying these earnings unpacts are the patterns of emplcymcnt impacts for applicants 
and recipients. Impacts on employment for recipients petsfetcd through the end of foUow-up; 
those for applicants did not In fact, the level of employment for applicant expcrimenials 
decreased somewhat ~ from over 38 percent in quarter 5 to about 34 in quarter 9 ~ suggesting 
that many of the new jd)s found by experimental applicants were net held as tong as those 
found by experimental ledpienu. Additwnal cakulatbns (not shown in the table) reveal this 
to be so; The number of recipients wlrf) held jobs both duiing quarters 2 or 3 and at the end 
of follow-up (quarter 9) increased by 6.7 percentage points (statistically significant) compared 
to only a 1.5 percentage point increase for applicants (not statistically signiricant).^^ This result 
contributed to the tapering off of earnings impacts for applicants in the late follow-up quar- 
ters. • 

These differences are further reflected by the distributions of earnings of applicante and 
rcdpients. Table 4.6 shows program effects on the distribution of earnings during tl» second 



^^Empirical itsults from selected expeiin^tal studies that were part of the Demonstration isf State 
Work/Wel&re bitiatives are presented in Friedlander, 198& 

"The dlOntnce in Impact estimates tot year 2 eanOsgs between applicants and recipients is siadstfeaUy 
significant Tests ww also performed on tlie diffi^^^ices hi o\hm imi>aas between applteants and recipients 
for year 1, year 2, and the fitH fol}ow-«p. Applkaint/^pient differences hi impacts on 'ever employed" and 
•ever employed in year T were statistically significant as were imprcts on the number of quarters employed 
for year 1, year 2, and the fiill follow-up. Nom of the corresponding differences fai welfare effects - i.e., 
ever leceived, number of months, and dollar payments - was suitistically significant 

'*rhe dificiencc in these hnpact estimates between applkanis and recii>tents is statfetkally significant. 
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TABLE 4.6 



sm 

AFDC APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS: IMPACTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
DURING SECOND YEAR OF FOuLOW-UP (QUARTERS 6-9) 





AFK Applicants 


a 


AFDC Recipients 


a 


Outcooc 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Difference 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Difference 


Avcr^ Total Earnings* 
Quarttrs 6-9 














NOM 


50.6% 


53.9% 


-3.4 


50.6% 


63.7% 


v ^ e A A ^ 


tl - $1,999 


26.9 


15.3 


♦1.6 


17.4 


13.8 


* » 

+3.5*** 


$2,000 - $4,999 


6.8 


7.7 


♦1.1 


11.8 


9.3 


♦2.5* 


$5,000 - $9,999 


11.6 


10.3 


+1.2 


12.5 


8.6 


♦3.9*** 


$Z0.000 or Hore 


12.1 


12.7 


-0.6 


7,8 


4.6 


♦3.2*** 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Averagt Total Earnings, 
If Eu^loytd, Quarters 6-9^ 














$1 . $1,999 


34.2 


33.3 


♦1.0 


35.1 


38.1 


-3.0 


$2,0(K) - $4,999 


17.8 


16.7 


♦1.1 


23.8 


25.5 


-1,7 


$5,000 - $9,999 


23.4 


22.4 


♦1.0 


25.2 


23.7 


♦1.6 


$10,000 or More 


24.5 


27.6 


-3.1 


15.6 


12.8 


♦3.1 


Total 


100.0 


lOO.O 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Sftmple Size 


64S 


612 


1258 


958 


. 995 


1953 



SWRCE: HDRC calculations from the State of California Unemployment Insuiance earnings records^ 
HOnS: The sample for this table consists of frwJIvlduals who reglstertd betwen July 1985 and June 

Estimates are rtgrtssiw-ad justed using ordinary least squares, ccmtrolllng for pre-random 
asslgnMnt characteristics of sample members. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies In calculating sums and 
differences* 

A two^talled t-test ms applied to differences between experimental and control groups. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as: ♦ • 10 percent; ♦* « S percent; • 1 percent. The 
distributed differences are notg^ hon^iver. strictly Independent. 

^Regressions were run on separate subsamples of applicants and recipients. 

^Figures in this panel are based only on persons with earnings. Statistical tests were not 
applied to the differences. 




follow-up year. For neither apjritcants nor redi»ents did earnings distr&utions change very 
much. The top panel of the table indkates, however, that for recipients, the number of 
exp^iroentals in eveiy positive earnings brad»t, indudmg the in contrast, 

applicant experimmtals showed only small increases in the three lower brackets and none at 
all in the highest 

ISKHhirds of i^gr^te wdfare savings accn»d from recij^ts. Reductions in AFDC 
payments ovti the 2 1/4 y«»rs were $i;222 per e]q)erimental for recipients and $914 per 
experimental for applicants. Both were statistk»IIy significant Rdative to the contnd means, 
these savingn w^ 11 percent for redjnents and 13 potent for applicants. Neither group 
showed a pronounced decrease in the expens^ntal-ocmtxd differosce during the foQow-up» but 
the decay of earnings impacts for applicante may mean that their welfare e£fects wilt start to 
fade rapidly during the thud year. 

TtiC employment and earnings results for applicants and recipients highlight the 
important-e of achieving sustained employment in producing long-term earnings gains. They 
also show that when emplpyraent effects are not sustained, the magnitude of earnings gains may 
be reduced relative \o welfare reductions, at least in the short run. The estimates do not imply 
that it is always more difficult to prodiK» sustained empbymcnt for applicants than for 
recipients or that program operators should work only with recipients and not with applicants. 
Studies produced as part of the Demonstration of State WorkAVelfare Initiatives have in 
several cases shown a tonger-lasling earnings impact for applicants than was found in this 
particular sample. Instead, the primary lesson is that impacts can often be produced for even 
some of the more disadvantaged elements of the caseload, represented here by recipients.*^ 

VL Compa riaion of yWM to the Prior San Dteco DcmoBStratioa 

In the early 1980?, San Diego operated a program that invoked a short-term participation 
requirement in job seardi assbtance and work experience, called EPP/EWEP (Em{toymait 
Preparation Program/Experimental Work Experience Program). MDRC evaluated its 



^^Althou^ working with a relatively ^pendent segment is supported ihe empirical findings of a 
number of studies, a strategy of ftKUSing all program resources only on the most dependent does not have 
empirka! support h may t>e that for the most dependent indhlduab, those with several serious barriers 
to cmptoymcnt the ability of tow- to moderate-cost interventions to tdilevc earnings impacts may be small, 
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effectiveness for AFDC and AFDC-U enroUees.^^ SWIM was an extension of that earlier 
program. This section discusses why it is difiScuU to compare fuidisgs from the two stwiies and 
provides some guidance for interpretmg the two sets of results. 

In making any direct comparison of the SWIM findings with those presented in the final 
report of the earl^ denx»QStratbnt four differences between the two demonstrations appear 
to be partkularlly important First, ^P/EWEP served oniy applicants, whereas SWIM seived 
both apjdicants and recipients. Second, EPP/EWEP operated in all seven d San Diego*8 local 
ofBces; SWIM cqierated in only two, which were located in the poorest, most urban areas of 
the county. Thus, the population served in tht SWIM offices was more disadvantaged. Third, 
in the earlier dnncnistration, the researdb sam;^ was ft^bwed £rom the point of applying for 
welfare at the Income Maintenance oflfkes, whereas for SWIM follow-up started later, ^tAien 
individuals sitowed up at the SWIM office. Persons who dki not show up for program orienta- 
ti(m, perhaps because they were denied aki or found employment, v.ere included in the 
EPPyEWEP sample but not in the SWIM sample. Fourth, the San Diego labor market during 
the SWIM program was better than during the earlier demonstratk^n.^^ 

The first of these differeocn requires that only the SWIM results for applicants be 
compared with tlie EPP/EWEP impw:t estimates. The other differences between the two 
^monstratkms cannot readily be adjusted for. Differences m impacts cannot therefore be 
confidently attributed to differences in program models. Such comparisons, while based on 
experimental tests for each model separately, do not use an eTqserimcntal d&ign to isolate the 
differential impacts of the two models (i.e.. individuals were not randomly assigned to either 
EPP/EWEP or SWIM). Only sa quarters of follow-up data were available for the EPP/EWEP 
evaluation, so comparisons betw^n the two dem'^nstrations must be confined to this shorter 
follow-up period. 

These differences were reflected in the behavior of the control groups in the two 
samples. SWIM controls fared less well in the labor market and relied more on welfare than 
dki the earlier sampte. The control group employment rate for EPP/HWFP was 38 percent 
by quarter 6 compared to 32 percent for SWIM. Only 36 percent of EPP/EWEP controls 



**For the detaUed results of that cvaluatton, Goldman, Fricdlandcr, and Long, 1986. 
^'At the start of the earlier denwnsuation, the San Diego unemployment rate ^seeded 10 percent 
By the beginning of SWIM, it bad declined to about 5 percent 
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yifcn on welfore in that quarter 53 percent of SWIM controls were. Control earnings were 
correspondingty higher for £PP/£WEP» and controi welfare payments were lower. 

A GompaxBon of applk^nts in the two studks suggesU that the impacts of EPP/HWEP 
and SWIM on earnings were not markedfy different but that SWIM^s welfare im^scts were 
larger and longer-lasting.^^ Given the caveats mentioned above, the implications for program 
design are not clear. 



**This findittg is consistent wiih the greater dependency of the SWIM applicant sample. Prior research 
1m indicated that welfare reducitons for «lults on AFDC may •)e more readily achieved \^ working with 
relatively dcpcwtent poptilatlons, although not necessarily by vnr king excksivefy with those on the extreme 
bottom of tl» spectmm of dependency. 
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CHAPTERS 
AFDOU REGISTRANTS^ 
IMPACTS ON EM MXIYMEKT. EARNINGS. AND WELFARE 



Tlui chapter caniniQeg the saii» of impacts for AFDC-U registrantt as those just 
pieseQted for the AFDC sample. The AFDC-U samp!^^ is smaller than the AFDC sample. 
Hence, hiq»cts a ^aaka magaitiKle are less likely to he statistically sigmGiant, paitkiUaify 
eardngs outcomes. AFDC-U cases* generally receive larger wdfeie payments than AFDC 
cases because the needs of the second parent are figured into the grant amount They are» 
however, subject to tighter digSnlity requiren^ts and more stringent sanctioning penalties. 
Accordhig to r^latfons in effect during the SWIM demomtratton, eUgibiUty for AFDC-U 
termmated when the case head worked nu>re than 100 hours per month, regardless of earnings. 
In ffiidition, a sanctkm ckised the case rather than merely reducing the grant temporarily as it 
did &x AFDC regtstnmts.^ Fmally, as heatk of two-parent families, AFDC-U registrants did 
not have chSd care problems to the same degree as those that affected employment behavior 
for the sin^-parent AFDC registrants. 

For AFDCU registrants, SWIM achieved sustained gaiis in employment and sustained 
reductions in welfare payments. They also had increased earning and a reduced number of 
months on welfare for the follow-up period as a whole. However, effects on earnings and 
percent rec^hing welfare were not statistically significant in most quarters of the follow-up, 
partly because of small sample sizes. During a 2-year follow-up period, 70 percent of 
experimentals and 62 percent of controls found employment at some time, an 8 percentage 
point improvement This was associated with a $954 increase in earnings, a 14 percent increase 
over the control group mean of $6,647. Average AFDC-U grant payments made to 
e3q)eiinttmtals during a 2 1/4-year foUow-up totalled $9,6S2, which was $1,101 less than the 
$10,783 in payments made to controls, a 10 percent saving. At the end of the follow-up 
period, improvements in employment rates and reductions in welfare payments were strong, 
with little evidence of decay. 



^There was an exception to this rule. The State of California made AFDC-U sanctioning penalties 
for noncompliance with the work experience component the same as those for AFDCs. 
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I. Analytical Issuw 

Methodology and anafytfcal issues for AFDC-U regUtranU are the tame as those for 
AFDC registrants, discussed in Chapter 4, Section I. However, tl« rules defining 
mandatoriness for AFDCS at the time of the SWIM demonstration exempted case heads with 
a chOd under the age of 6i For this reason, nearly two-thirds of the AFDC caseload was not 
subject to the SWIM par^pation requiremenL No such cxcmptkm existed {or .\FTC-Us. 
The AFDC-U sample in SWIM therefore lepresects the wlole d the AFDC-U caseload, and 
the impacts r^rted m th» chapter may be more readily translated into impacts on that whole 
oseload. 

As in the preceding chapte^ emphasis in the impact analysfe is on a uniform length of 
follow-up for all sample members. Also, as before, welfare data extend one quarter tonger than 
employment and earnings. The follow-up period for employment and earnings runs through 
quarter 9, 2 years after the quarter of random assignment. The follow-up period for welfare 
runs through quarter 10, 2 1/4 years after the quarter of random assignment. 

n. Experience of Controls 

The AFDC-U program is often thought of as a program of short-term assistance. 
EligiWUty conditions stipulate that the primary earner in a family applying for AFDC-U must 
have had some recent hibor force att achment In comparison to AFDC ojntrols, AFDC-U 
controls did find jobs more readily, but the differences were not as large as might be expected. 
Earaings were reported for 62 percent of AFDC-U controls at some point during follow-up 
compared to 51 percent of AFDCs. There was, in addition, a substantial amount of 
employmrat instability over the 2 yea», and neariy 65 percent of AFDC-U controls were 
jobless during the final quarter of earnings follow-up, quarter 9. AFDC-U controls received 
welfare for 15.7 months during foUow-up, somewhat less than the 17.9 months f(» AFDC 
controls but not as much of a difference as some might expect About half the cases in the 
AFDC-U control sample were still receiving welfare payments in quarter 10. This rate wai 55 
percent for AFDC controls, again a difference, but not a large one. 
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m. Impagte far the Full AFDC>U Sawpte 

Table 5.1 displays impm estimaies fcv the full AFDC-U registrant sample.^ This table 
shows sinnmaiy estimates for the full foUow-up period (quarters 2 through 9 for emplcyinent 
and earnings (s 10 for iwlfare receipt), estimates for the first foUow-up year (quarters 2 
through 5) ai!d the second (quarten 6 through 9), and detailed quarter-by-quarter estimates. 

Sevoity percent of AFDC-U experimentals found ^ during the 2-year foUow-up, a 
sta&Ucany signifiicant increase of 8 perceatage points &om the control rate of 62 percent. 
Quarter-by-quarter empioyroent impacts peaked as eariy as quarter 2, with a 6w5 percentage 
pcnnt hioease. Em|doynient impacts were statistkaSy signi&ant fior mxt quarters thereafter, 
ranging fxoia about 4 to 6 percentage points. The average number of quarters of employment 
for eiqxsrimentals increase 

On average, experiment^ earned $7,601 over the 2-year fo!iow-up, $954 more than the 
contrd-group mean of $6,647, a gain of 14 percent The effect for year 1 (quarters 2 through 
5) was $500 and for year 2 (quarters 6 through 9) was $454. The overall and first-year impacts 
were statistically significant, but the second-year impact was not Quarterly earnings increases 
were mostly between $100 and $150. Aside from the peak in quarter three, these quancr-by 
quarter eaminjp estimates were not generally statistically sigmfK^nt, owing to the smaller size 
of the AFDC»U sample and the high variance of AFDC-U earnings relative to other outcome 
variables. 

The data suggest that changes in work behavior were complex. Table 5.2 shows the 
distribution of AFDC-U registrants across earnings brackets during the second year of follow- 

m 

up. The top panel of thb tablf^ shows small increases in several of the positive earnings 
categories, but one of the middle categories shows a small decrease. This indicates that the 
change in work behavior dk! not affect all earnings brackets uniformly, that the distribution of 
earnings may have changed slightly as a result of the pn^aoL These effects are small and not 
statistkally significant in the full AFDC-U sample, however. A further ana^ts requires an 
&ivcstigatk»i of earnings datributbiff for ap{^icanu and recipients and must be deferred until 
later in this chapter. 



'Appendix Tabic D.l gives the coefficients of the regression model used for computation of AFDC- 
U Impacts. 
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TABLE 5.1 



SWIM 



ALL AFDC-U: IMPACTS OH EWPLOYMEHT, EARNINGS, 
WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYHENTS 



(Hitcome and Follcm-Up Ptriod 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Difference 










(^arttrs 2*9 


70.3 


62.3 




(Tartars 2-5 


S8.1 


49.5 


+8.7*^ 


Quarters 6-9 


57.7 


51.8 


♦6.0** 


Avaraft Ntia^r of Quarttrs 








irith &ip1oyment 








Quarters 2*9 


3.17 


2.76 


+0.41*** 


Quarters 2«5 


1.50 


1.28 


♦0.22*** 


Quarters 6-9 


1.67 


1.48 


♦0.19** 


Ever Employed (%) 








Quarter of Random Asslgr^nent 


38.0 


35.6 


♦2.4 


Quarter 2 


35.9 


29.4 


+6.5*** 


Quarter 3 


37.6 


31.9 


♦5.7** 


Quarter 4 


38.8 


32.9 


♦5.9** 




38 0 


33 7 




Quarter 6 


39.7 


36.4 


♦3.2 


Quarter 7 


41.9 


37.4 


♦4.5* 


Quarter 8 


41.4 


36.9 


+4.4* 


(garter 9 


43.7 


37.2 


♦6.5** 


Average Total Earnings {$) 








Quarters 2-9 


7601 


6647 


♦954* 


Quarters 2-5 


3307 


2806 


♦500* 


Quarters 6-9 


4294 


3840 


+454 


Average Total Earnings ."') 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


562 


537 


♦24 


Quarter 2 


662 


552 


♦110 


Quarter 3 


839 


685 


♦154* 


Quarter 4 


882 


770 


♦112 


(Hiarter 5 


923 


799 


♦124 


iiarter 6 


939 


888 


♦51 


garter 7 


1073 


944 


♦129 


Quarter 8 


1124 


980 


♦143 


garter 9 


1159 


1029 


♦130 



(continued) 
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TABLE S.l (continued) 



OutcoM and Fol lour-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Di f ference 


Evtr Recti vtd Any AFOC Ptt>ments {%} 








Quarter* 2-10 


87.9 


88.9 


-1.1 


Quarttrs 2-S 


86.5 


86.8 


-0.3 


Quarters 6-9 


60.5 


65.2 


-4.7* 


Average Nudter of Months Rect" ving 








ARC PajfiMmts 








(garters 2-10 


14.78 


15.69 


-0.91* 


(garters 2-5 


7.58 


7.95 


-0.36 


(garters 6-9 


5.87 


6.31 


-0.44 


Ever Received Any AFDC Paints {%} 








QMarter of Random ^slgranent 


85.8 


84.5 


♦1.3 


garter 2 


83.5 


63.9 


-0.4 


Quarter 3 . 


67.5 


71.4 


-3.9* 


Quarter 4 


64.7 


67.7 


-3.0 


Quarter 5' 


60.3 


62.8 


-2.6 


(^larter 6 


54.5 


59.2 


-4.6* 


Quarter 7 


52.6 


57.5 


-4.9* 


Quarter 6 


51.2 


54.1 


-2.9 


Querter 9 


49.3 


50.5 


-1.2 


Quarter 10 


47.4 


50.3 


-2.9 


A V A. ^ % A a^#^A t% A ^ 

Average Total AFrc Payments 








Received ($} 








Quarters 2-10 


9682 


10783 


-1101*** 


Quarters 2-5 


4883 


5300 


-417** 


Quarters 6-9 


3897 


4448 


-551*** 


Average AH)C Payments Received ($} 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


1264 


1276 


-13 


Quarter Z 


1422 


1469 


-48 


Quarter 3 


1192 


1322 


-130*** 


Quarter 4 


1167 


1281 


-114** 


Quarter 5 


1102 


1227 


-125** 


Quarter 6 


1020 


1171 


-151*** 


Quarter 7 


1008 


1131 


-123** 


Quarter 8 


951 


1085 


-135** 


garter 9 


919 


1060 


-142*** 


Quarter 10 


902 


1035 


-133** 


$«q»1e Size 


687 


654 


1342 



SOURCE ANO NOTES: See Table 4.1. 



TABLE S.2 



SWIM 

ALL ARKT-U: IMPACTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
DURINr, SECOND YEAR OF FOILOW-UP (QUARTERS 6-9) 



Outcomt 


Experimental s 


Controls 


W*ferer,«;e 


Averagt Tot«1 Earnings, 
(^>rt«rs 6-9 








None 


42.3% 


48.2% 


-6.0** 


$Z - $1»999 


17.4 


14.1 


♦3.3 


$2,000 - $4,999 


12.4 


10.2 


♦2.1 


$S,000 - $9,999 


10.7 


13.1 


-2.5 


$10,000 or Hore 


17.3 


14.3 


♦3.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Average Tot«' Earnings, 
If Employed, Quarters 6-9* 








$1 - $1,999 


30.2 


27.3 


+2.9 


$2,000 - $4,999 


21.5 


19.8 


♦1.7 


$5,000 - $9,999 


18.5 


25.3 


-6.9 


$10,000 or More 


29.9 


27.6 


♦2.3 


Total 


100.0 


lOC.O 


0.0 


Sample Size 


687 


654 


1341 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 4.2. 



Among cootrois, 89 perceot received welfare during foliow-up» and there wa& only a 
minunal diCferenoe for aiperimenuils. Starting with quarter 3, there were reductions in the 
percent recehing AFDC in a quarter. These effects ran from 3 to S percentage points in most 
quarters Imt were not targe enough to be sta^ticaUy significant for the majority of quarters. 
T(^t^, however, they amounted to a stpttsticaliy signifkant reduction of almost 1 month 
on welCare. 

Tc^ welfare p^ments avera;^ $10«'^ per control ovw the full foOow>up per»xi, 
$9,6S2 per experimental The difTerence is a statistjcaUy significant reduction of $1,101 per 
ejqieriniental, a 10 percent savings relative to the contnd mean. The differerases in quarterly 
grant payments between experiroentals and controls ii<cre^sed rapidly in the early quarters. 
They were sustained over time and were statstically significant through the end follow-up, 
with little evidence of decay. Savings were $417 per expenmental in year 1 and $551 in year 
2 (not counting the saving in the extra quarter 10). 

These «^are reductions approximately equaled estimated earnings gains, and this high 
ratio of welfare savings to earnings gains was more to be ^[pected for AFDC-U registrants 
than for AFDCX Rrst, the 100-hour work rule governing grant calculations for AFDC-Us 
meant that any full-time employment and much part-time employment would automaticaUy 
terminate aid, regardless of the total amount of earnings. Second, child care allowances, which 
can cfEiet gr^^a reductioi^ for working AFDC (single-parent) registrants, are generally not 
leceived by AFDC-Us (two-parent case heads). Finally, the case closure penalty for 
noncompliance by AFDC-Us, which was applicable to nu^t SWIM components, may have 
produced welfare savings, including savings for some cases that experienced no earnings gains. 
This wouki have further boosted the welfare savings to earnings gains ratio. One potential 
oontributkHi to welfare savings can be ruled out, howeven Few AFDC-U appUcants who 
rewbed SWIM orientation were deterred from comp eting the appHcatbo process by the 
prospect of a participation requirement This fiiKling » indicated by the similer percentage of 
eacpeiioientals and controls who receded welfare in quarter 1. Further findii^ on this form 
of deterrence are noted in the analysis of the applicant subgroup later in this chapter. 

Some additbnal evideiM^e on the relationship of earnings and AFDC is shown in Table 
wbidi preients the combined employment and welfare receipt status of experimentals and 
controls for each quarter of foUow-up and on average for all quarters. The top pai»l of the 
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TABLE 5.3 



SWIM 



ALL AFOC-U: IMPACTS OH 
COMfilNEO FMPLOYWENT AND WELFARE RECEIPT STATUS 



Outcom and Follow-up Period 


Experimental s 


Control % 


Difference 


Not EiBployetf, tectived AFOC 








Quart tr of Random Assignment 


56.1% 


5/./% 


-1 »o 


t^srttr 2 


56.2 


63«0 


•5,0*** 


Quarter 3 


47.5 


S4.4 


-6.9*** 


Quarter 4 


44.3 


Sl.l 


f n a A A 

-6 ♦8*** 


(garter 5 


42.2 


46.8 


•4.6* 


Quarter 6 


37.8 


41-0 


-3.3 


Quarter 7 


34.6 


40. ,3 


-5.7** 


Quarter 8 


33.7 


37.7 


•4.1 


Quarter 9 


30.1 


36.7 


•6.5*** 


Average Rate, Quarters 2-9 


40.8 


46.4 


-5.6*** 


Employed, Received ARK: 








Quarter of Random Assigrmient 


29. ~ 


Quarter 2 


27.3 


21.0 


+6.4*** 


(garter 3 


20.0 


16.9 


♦3.1 


Quarter 4 


20.4 


16.6 


♦3.6* 


iiarter 5 


18.1 


IS.O 


♦Z.I 


Quartet 6 


16.8 


18.1 


•1.4 


Quarter 7 


18.0 


17*2 


♦0»8 


Quarter 8 


17.6 


16.4 


♦l.Z 


Quarter 9 


19.2 


13.8 


♦5.4*** 


Average Rate, Quarters 2-9 


19.7 


17.0 


+2.7** 


Employed » Did Not Receive AFDC 




8.8 


-0.5 




8.3 


Quarter 2 


8.5 


8.4 


+0.1 


(uarter 3 


17.5 


14.9 


♦2.6 


Quarter 4 


18.3 


16.3 


♦2.0 


Quarter S 


19.9 


17.6 


+2.2 


(garter 6 


22.9 


18.3 


<4.6** 


Quarter 7 


23.9 


20.1 


♦3.8* 


Quarter 8 


23.8 


20.6 


♦3.3 


(garter d 


24.5 


23.4 


♦1.1 


Average Rate, Quarters 2-9 


19.9 


1/.4 


♦2.5* 



(continued) 
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TABU S.3 (continued) 



Outcom and Fo11oif«-up PeHod 


ExpeHmmtftIs 


Controls 


Difference 


Kot Employed » Did Not 








itecifvi AfOC 








Quarter of Rsndont Asslgrnnent 


5.9% 


6.7% 


-0.8 


Qufirtsr 2 


B.O 


7.7 


♦0.3 


Quarter 3 


IS.O 


13.7 


♦1.3 


^orttr 4 


16.9 


16.0 


♦1.0 


Quarter $ 


19, B 


19.5 


♦0.3 


garter S 


22.5 


22.5 


♦0.0 


Quarter 7 


23.5 


22.4 


♦1.2 


Quarter 6 


25 .0 


25.3 


>0.4 


Quarter 9 


26.2 


26.1 


♦0.1 


Average Rate, (garters 2-9 


19.6 


19.2 


+0.5 


Sv^le Size 


687 


654 


1341 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 4.3. 
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table tbsTNt that the percent not working but receiving welfare was redwsed in all quartets 
after the quarter of random assignment. 

The second panel indicates an iniUal increase in the percent of experimentals versus 
controls who had earnings and welfare in the same quarter. As happened for AFDO, this 
di£feiential grwiually ctecieased is the impacts on earning for experimentals led to case 
dosuies.^ The third panel shows some increases in the percent with earnings and off welfare. 
The bottom panel shows that AFDC-U iegisttants» unlike AFDC registrants, a^ierieiiccd 
virtually no effiecu on the number of quarters with neither earnings nor AFDC payments. 

nr. Hwr Lonf WM Impacts Last? 

As with the AFDC analyst, two additional quarters of follow-up were available for an 
eady-enroiling sample of AFDC-U registrants. Examination of impacts for tha subsample may 
indicate whether the oqjerimcntal-control differences will continue into the future. This 
comparison is problematic for AFDC-U registrants for two re^ns. Fust, there were 
background differences between the early-enrolling and latcr-enroUing samples. The earlier 
sample had a greater percentage of females than the later one, and avera^ prc-program 
earnings were tower.* Second, the smaller size of the AFDC-U registrant sample makes the 
analysis of subsamples nK»e subject to uncertainty than was the case for AFDC registrants. 

Impacts for the early and late enrollces were quite different, making definite conclusions 
difficult to draw. As shown in Table 5.4, estimates for the early sample reveal relati'/ely large 
and statistically Jgnificant employment impacts that remained approximately stable from quarter 
2 on. Earnings gains grew for most of the follow-up, were statstically significant by the second 
year, and did not reach a pc^ until the ncxt-to-last quarter. Welfare effects may have shown 
some (tecay during the observation period, but the pattern is not dear. 

The later-enroUii^g sample displayed large quarter-to-quarter variation in empkjyment and 
earning effects. Total earnings impacts for this group were, however, relatively small and not 
statistically significant Welfare savings were also smaller than for the early sample. It 



sudden increase in the experimental-control difference in quarter 9 is probably an anomaly, 
although additional follow-up would be needed to determine this definitely. 

^Sec >^pendlx T^ble A2. Also note that, although the fraction of the sample that were applicants 
did not change for early and late AFDC-U enrollces, the share of recipients that were redetermined 
dro( 2d firom about half to about a third. 
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TABLE 5,4 



SWIM 



AFPC-U EARllER AND lATER COHORTS: IMPACTS OH EMPLOYMENT. 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECIEPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcowt w4 Follwi-Up Period 



AFDC-U E«ni«r Cohort 



Exptf Imentdl s Cont rol $ Oi f f tr#nce 



AFOC-U Later Cohort 



Exp«rim«nt«1s Controls Difference 



U*T Gnployttf (%} 
Quarters 2-11- 
Quarters 2*»9 
garters 2*-5 
Quarters 6*9 

Average KMber of (garters 
wUh Effip1o>ment 

Quarters 2-11 

Quarters 2-9 

Quarters 2'-5 

Quarters f*9 

Ever Eti^loyed {%} 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
(garter 5 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
Quarter 8 
quarter 9 
Quarter 10 
Quarter 11 



/4»o 


66.9 










71.3 


61 r4 




Ox • J 




♦6.1* 


58.7 


49.0 








48*3^ 


59^7 


51. Z 






52-4 


♦2.9 


4.17 


3.4o 


▲n 7 1 








^. Jl 


/ a 




2.98 


2.79 


♦0.19 








1.42 


1.29 


♦0.13 


1.76 


1.46 


♦0,30** 


1.66 


1.50 


♦0.05 


M »P 






37,3 


34.8 


♦2.5 




fc/ . 0 




35.6 


31.8 


♦3.8 








36.3 


31.9 


♦4.4 


40.3 


33.7 


♦6.6* 


36.5 


32.4 


♦4.1 


41.4 


4*» 




34.0 


33.0 


♦0.9 


43.2 


34.7 


+8.5** 


3S.6 


38.2 


-2.6 


at ft 






39.9 


40.3 


-0.4 


^•5. / 


17 7 




38*6 


36.1 


♦2.5 








41.4 


35.6 


♦5.8 


A% ft 


17 fi 












lA 0 


♦7 








10226 












/auo 




41100* 


7293 


6875 


♦418 


4£9W 






3267 


2835 


♦432 


4518 


3564 


♦854* 


4026 


4040 


-14 




560 


-54 


632 


507 


♦125 


S52 


S78 


♦74 


654 


544 


♦no 


S07 


722 


♦85 


858 


665 


♦193 


846 


7S6 


♦92 


910 


798 


♦112 


983 


779 


+204* 


845 


828 


♦17 


iOiS 


611 


♦204* 


842 


980 


-138 


1059 


874 • 


♦184 


1095 


1018 


♦77 


1189 


994 


♦195 


1048 


962 


♦86 


12S6 


985 


♦271** 


1041 


1080 


-39 


2253 


942 


♦311** 






mm 


1165 


995 


♦169 









Average Total Eaminjs {$) 
(garters 2*11 
Quarters 2-9 
Quarters 2-5 
Quarters 6-9 

Average Total Earnings {$) 
Quarter of Random Assigimnt 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter S 
Quarter 6 
Quarter 7 
(garter 8 
Quarter 9 
Quarter 10 
Quarter 11 



(continued) 
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TABIE $.4 (eontfmied} 





AFOC-U Earlitr Cohort 


AFOC-U Uttr Cohort 


(kitoM Aiul Fto11<M-Uo Ptriod 


ExpcrlMntals 




Dlfftrtnct 


ExperlmontAlf 


Cwtrols 


Dlfftrtnct 


Evf r Iteciivcd Any AFDC Payments (%) 














(^lirtfrt 2*12 


A7 7 


PO*9 










IfMwl Itwl V m» M It 


9/ 


07 C 
O/ •O 


A ft 

••w»4 


99 ft 

90» 9 


Oft 7 


m7 2 
— ft*ft 


IfHPI ItVI 9 m w 


S5.B 






97 1 
9/ » 1 


Afi ft 
90«U 


-ft A 




58*7 


90* 1 




ft9 7 
9^« / 


ftft 9 


-1 A 






























(^tttrttrs 2-12 


l0*99 


10 •9U 


•^1«91 










14,45 


IC 7C 








»0 44 


fiuaft Af 9wS 


7 Aft 




.A ftft<^ 


7 71 

i mi k 


7 &9 


-0.18 


l|li*r%Vr» 9*9 






-ft M 


07 
9 • Vf 


6.29 


-0.22 
















^^tpimFi VI lUliJiiVlli fivs f yiiifivf f % 


«./ 






99 • 1 


-0.6 




oZ»/ 




-ft 7 


A4 1 
9^ • «J 


84 9 


-0.5 


IpuMXvr a 


99 » 3 


/£ • 1 


-ft A*tl 
^9»9 


60 A 


70 6 


-0.8 




9i*3 


ftfi 7 




55 2 


66.8 


-0*6 






9^#9 


7 


60.3 


61.8 


-1.5 




52.4 


59.6 


-7.2** 


57.2 


58.6 


-1.4 




51. S 


57.1 


-5.7 


54.1 


57.6 


-3.5 


Quirter 0 


50.5 


54.3 


-3*8 


52. 4 


53.8 


-1.4 


Quirter 9 


17 A 


50 8 


-3.4 


51.7 


50.3 


+1.4 


Qnsrttr 30 


IK A 






50.1 


49.3 


+0.8 


Quiftfr 11 






-6 1* 




mm 


mm 




9 


4fi 7 


— »■ » v 




mm 


mm 
















Recflirtd ($} 














(^mrttrs 2-12 


» ivy/ / 




•*9H9 






mm 


IfvfW •fit 9 &*«lr 




1l\9CO 


. 1 lift ft*** 
* AW* 


10123 


10721 


-598 




473Q 




— WW 




5271 


-256 








— /O/ 


A\ lA 
^iiA9 


4403 


-254 










19 Aft 


llftl 


«44 




IZi>5 


J4&4 


▼ 11 




I4U9 


149/ 


-91 




1484 


->53 
— 




1145 




•199 




A#i£9 


•87 

m^g 








•»1AA*^* 


1212 


1252 


»40 




1A7t 






1135 


1210 


•75 

# m 




963 


1187 


-224*** 


1087 


1153 






957 


1!I4 


.187*^ 


1068 


1117 


-SO 


Qwritr 0 


912 


1086 


-174** 


1001 


1082 


-81 


Qiiifttr 9 


666 


1069 


-202*** 


983 


1050 


-60 


^rttr 10 


846 


1023 


-177** 


m 


1047 


-78 


(Mrttr 11 


838 


989 


-151** 






mm 


garter 12 


843 


976 


-133* 


— ^ 




mm 




375 


348 


723 


312 


306 


618 



SOURCE m NOTES: See Table 4.4. 
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therefore appears Ukeiy that the overall bnger-tenn pattern of impacts for the combioed early 
and later AFDC-U samples wiU be estabUsbed miKh more by the early sample than by the later 
samf^ Ghen the uncertamttes, caution in drawing coodusiom is obviously appropriate, but 
the cvkimss does not suggest that imp^ for AFDC-U regisuants will decay much faster than 
impacts for AFDC regKtrants. 

V. Applfcants and Rad|rfeBts 

TU>te 53 presents ioq»cts separately for AFDC-U applkants and reci;»ents. As with the 
oomparison of early and iate oirdkes, the smaller size of the AFDC-U sample reduces the 
depth cf anatyns for applicant and recip^t subsami^ and necesritates additk>nal caution in 
drawing firm conclusions. 

Approximately 60 percent of the AFDC-Us were applicants and 40 percent were 
recipiaits. As was the case for the AFDC re^trants. the AFDC-U applicants were generally 
more «n;doyable and less dependent than recipients. This can be seen from the higher levels 
of employment and earnings and lower prevalence of welfare and average welfare payments 
among ap;rik:ant controb compart to recipient controls. The propensity of applicants and 
recipients to remain on welfare was not much different for AFDC and AFDC-U samples. For 
AFDC controls, applicants received welfare in 13.9 nK^cths of the follow-up; AFDC-U applicant 
controls received welfare for 1Z9 months. The figures for recipient controls were 20.5 for 
AFDO and 19.8 for AFDC-Us. 

As was also the case for AFDC regstrants, the higher level of dependency of the AFDC- 
U recipients did not mean that SWIM could not have an impact on them. Statistkally 
significant increases were found for reciptents in the number of experimentals who found jobs, 
the number of quartets of emi^oyment, and in several of the quarterly employment rates. 
Eandngs gains were not statistically significant, ^ven the reduced sample i»ze for subgroup 
analysts. Welfare reductbns were also finmd, with statistkalty ngnificant ctecreases in the 
number of months on welfare, avratige total welfare paymrats, and quarter-l^-quarter payments. 
In aO, welfare payments wne reduced from $14,699 per recipient control to $12,884 per 
experimental, a saving of $1,815, equal to 12 percent of the control group mean. Even 
erEcIuding the extra (tenth) welfare quarter, this effect was more than twice as great as the $708 
earnings increase. 

Estimated effects for applicanu were generally not statistically significant, owing to sample 
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TABLE 5.5 



SWIM 



AFOC-U APPIICAMTS AND RECIPIENTS? IMPACTS OH EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINSS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



OutCflPi iiid fb11oM«»lto Period 


AFOC-U AppHcantf* 


AFOC-U Recipi«nt»* 


ExptrlMntali 


Omtrols 


Oltferwct 


Exptfimentftls 


Controls 


DlfftreiKe 


fWAip final ammI t%\ 














wWI 9 fc w 




72»3 


♦3.8 


61.8 


47. S 


♦14.3*** 




54,3 


59.2 


♦5.1 


48.7 


35.2 


♦13.5*** 






58.2 


♦4.4 


50.3 


42.4 


♦8.0* 






























Quarttrt 2-9 




3»ZI 


♦0.32 


2*62 


mm 

z.ii 


♦0.50** 


Qu^rtart 2^$ 




1*54 


♦0.18* 


1.17 


0.90 


♦0.27** 


OuAfttn 5»9 


1.81 


1.67 


♦0.14 


1.45 


1.21 


♦0.24* 


Evtr Employtd (%} 














Qiitrter of Ramto^ Assigranent 


mi 


4d.J 


♦Z.l 


Z3.9 


21 .7 


♦2.2 


Quarter 2 




Sf .4 






18*3 


♦9.6*** 


Quarttf* 3 


43. » 




♦4.4 


27. 0 


21.0 


♦6.5* 


Quarter 4 






♦5.3 


30.7 


23*8 


♦6.9* 


Quarttr 5 


42,i 


38*1 


+4.9 


30.7 


27.3 


♦3.5 


Quartar 6 


*i4. 1 


40.* 


♦3.7 


33.0 


31.0 


♦2.0 


Quarttr 7 


44.7 


41.5 


♦3.Z 


37.4 


31.4 


♦6.0 


Qtfartar 6 


4j.p 


41. 1 


♦Z.5 


37.8 


31.0 


♦6.8* 


Quartar 9 


48.3 


43.7 


♦4.6 


36.6 


27.7 


♦8.9** 


Avar^t Total Eamingt ($} 














(hiiarttn 2*9 


9514 


8413 


♦ 1100 


4781 


4073 


♦708 


Quartars 2^S 


4283 


3689 


♦595 


1858 


1533 


♦325 


Quartan S'*9 


5231 


4725 


+506 


2923 


2540 


♦383 


Avtragt Total Earnings ($} 














Quartar of Random A$s1gment 


733 


774 


♦8 


240 


183 


♦S7 


Quartar 2 


870 


742 


+127 


353 


280 


♦73 


(Tartar 3 


ni9 


935 


♦183 


426 


321 


♦1.5 


(Tartar 4 


1132 


1010 


♦122 


514 


417 


♦97 


Quartar 5 


1162 


1000 


♦ 162 


566 


515 


♦50 


(hiertar 6 


1159 


1093 


♦66 


613 


589 


♦23 


Quartar 7 


1297 


1156 


♦140 


746 


630 


♦ 115 


(^rtar 8 


1358 


1203 


♦ 155 


783 


649 


♦134 


Quartar 9 


1417 


1272 


♦145 


781 


671 


♦111 



(continued) 
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TABLE S.5 (continued) 





ArwC" 


U AppH cants* 




-U Recipients* 


(Mc€TO ami Follow-^Up Ptriod 


ExpeH Rentals 


Controls 


Difference 


ExpeHmentals 


Controls 


Difference 


Evtr Rtctlved Anjf AFDC Payments (%} 














(^arttrt Z^IO 


82.8 


85.3 


-2.5 


95.0 


94.6 


♦0.4 


Qmrttri 2-S 


82.4 


82.0 


-0.5 


93.7 


9^.2 


-0.6 


Qutftf ft ff"^) 


SS.3 


58.2 


-6.9** 


73.3 


76.0 


-2.7 


i^ragt Mumber of Mniths Recti vlng 




























Qii«rttrt 2->10 


12.27 


12.94 


-0.68 


18.42 


19.82 


-1.40* 


QHarttrt 2-S 


6.36 


6.56 


-0.20 


9.34 


10.05 


-0.70^ 


llnarttrs 6*9 


4.76 


5.21 


-0.45 


7.46 


7.94 


-0.48 


tectlvtd Any AFDC Payinents (%) 














Quart tr of Ramiom Alt i^nment 


78.4 


76.D 


♦2.4 


96.4 


97,4 


-1.0 


Quarter 2 


77.8 


77.5 


+0.3 


91.6 


93.8 


-2.3 


Quarttr 3 


57. S 


59.2 


-1.7 


81t9 


89.5 


-7.6*** 


V^arter 4 




56.4 


-2.2 




85.0 


-S.O 


Quarttr S 


49.7 


52.5 


-2.8 


75.4 


78.4 


-3.1 


Quarter 6 


44.5 


50.2 


-5. 6* 


OS.D 


72.9 


-4.1 


Quarttr 7 


43.1 


48.6 


-5.5 


DD.l 


70.8 


-4.7 


(garter 8 


42*1 


46.6 


-4.5 


64.4 


65.3 


-0.9 


Quarter 9 


40.9 


42.1 


-1.2 


61»4 


63.2 


-1.7 


Quarter 10 


40*6 


42.3 


•1.7 


57.5 


62.1 


-4.7 


Aftrage Total AFDC Fajm^nts 














Received {$} 














Quarters 2*10 


7515 


8136 


-621 


128S4 


14699 


-1815*** 


Quarters Z'^i 


3735 


3952 


-217 


* 1? f 
6555 


7307 




Quarters $*9 


3029 


3390 


-361 


5187 


6004 


-iil8** 


Average AFOC Payments Received ($) 














l^arter of Random Assignment 


789 


614 


-26 


1957 


1960 


-3 


Quarter 2 


2135 


1145 


-10 


1840 


1952 


-HZ" 


Quarter 3 


894 


950 


-56 


1632 


1875 


-243*^ 


Quarter 4 


o/y 


933 


-53 




1799 


-207*** 


Quarter S 


K7 


924 


-97 


1501 


1681 


-180** 


Quarter 6 


776 


683 


-107 


1379 


1597 


-218** 


Quarter 7 


778 


854 


-77 


1352 


1536 


-184** 


garter 8 


745 


839 


-94 


1258 


1446 


-188»* 


Quarter 9 


731 


814 


-83 


1197 


1425 


-228** 


Quarter 10 


7S2 


794 


-43 


1132 


1388 


-256*^ 


Sample sue 


399 


399 


798 


288 


255 


543 



SOUItCE AND NOTES: See Teble 4.5. 
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me, Interestisg^, however, the estimated employment increases for applicants were smaller 
than tor ieci{»ents» but their earning gains were somewhat lar^.^ This suggests dififexent 
ejects on the dstiibution of earnings for AFDOU applicants and recipients. Table 5.6 shows 
program effects on the distribution of eamir js for AFDC-U applicants and tecip^ts during 
the second Iblbw-up year. Applicants showed an inosase in tte top earnings bracket ($10,000 
m more) and a decrease in the braclost just bekrv the top ($5,000-$9,999). In contrast, most 
of the tncreue in emj^oynsnt for recqHents appeared in the lowest positive earnings bradEet 
($1>$1.999). There was virtually no change in the percent of redj^ts in the higher earning;; 
bradcets. This concentration of impacts in the bottom earnings bracket indicates that much of 
the increase in empk^ent for AFDC-U redp^ts was in part-time low-wage jobs or in 
jobs that did not last long. The result thus illustrates the importance of these dimensions of 
ysb qaaSltf -> in addiUon to the simple number of job entries ~ ic determining the tong-tt:nn 
program impact on earnings. 

WelfiEu-e savings for AFDC-U applicants were smaller than for recipients and were not 
statistically significant. Similar numbers of experimental and control applicants received AFDC 
during the first follow-up year. There was, however, a smaU reduction of 23 percentage points 
in the percent of AFDC-U applicants who ever received any welfare payment during follow- 
up. It suggests that a few applicants who were not approver for aid at the start ms^ have 
been ^terred from applying a year later by the prospect of a participation requirement The 
effect was not statistically «gnincant» however; nor was it large 

VL Comparison of SWIM to the Prior San Diego Demonstration 

Few e5q)erimental studies of employment programs for AFDC-Us ejtat for comparison. 
NonexperimentaJ evaluations of CETA programs, whkh were mi mandatory, sugg^t that male 
part^pants did not show ^mings gains as large as females, but the reliability of these findings 



^ests were p»formed on the differences in impacts between applicants and redpfeais Iot 
2, and the foil foUow-up. The only statistically significant difTerences were for *ev^ employed* for year 
1 and the full follow-up, and for wel&re payments in year 1. Since most differences betv^^en impacts for 
ai^dicants and recipients were not statistically signiScant (L&, they may well have stemmed from chamse), 
geiM»3lfzatfons to other samples canfK>t be made cos&iently. Hovfcm, they are still a true descriptton 
of the behavior of this particular samj^e of appH(»nts and recipients. 



TABU S.e 



SWIM 

AFOC-U APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS: IMPACTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
DURING SECOND YEAR OF FOLLOW-UP {QUARTERS 6-9) 





AFOC-U Applicant** 


AFDC-U ftec1p<- 


A^a 


Outcome 


Experimental s 


Cwtrols 


Oiffertnci 


Experiwentals 


Cwtrols 


Wffartnca 


Avtr^ Total bmlngs, 
Qyirttrt 6*9 
















3;. 4% 


41.8% 


^.4 


49.7% 


57.6% 


-8.0* 


U " $1,999 


16.5 


14.6 


♦1.8 


18.5 


13.2 


♦5.3* 


$2,000 - $4,999 


n.8 


10.0 


♦1.9 


12.8 


11.0 




$5,000 • $9,999 


12.2 


16.4 


-4.1* 


8.5 


8.0 


♦OaS 


$10,000 or Hort 


22.0 


17.1 


♦4.8* 


10.5 


10.1 


♦0.4 


Tot«1 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Avtragc TotBl Earnings, 
If Bnployad, Quarters f>-V* 














$1 - $1,999 


26.5 


25.4 


♦ 1.1 


36.8 


31.2 


♦5.6 


$2,000 - $4,999 


18.9 


17,1 


♦1.8 


25.4 


26.1 


-0.7 


$5,000 - $9,999 


19.5 


28.1 


-8.6 


17.0 


18.9 


-3.9 


$10,000 or Mora 


35.1 


29.4 


♦5.7 


20.8 


23.9 


-3.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Saiylt S1»» 


399 


399 


798 


288 


255 


543 



SOURCE AND NOTESs See Table 4.6. 
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hss recently been called into question.^ It » difHcult to compare the efTecU of SWIM on 
AFDCUs with those EPP/EWEP, the earlier esqierimental demonstration of job search and 
work oqwrieoce in San Diego, whH:h served AFDC-U applicants. This is became of the 
several differei^RS between the two demonstrations noted in Chapter 4 and because the 
number of AFDC-U appticants in the SWIM sample s relaiwefy small, reducing the statistical 
relialnli^ of aiQr comparison of applkants with applicants. While SWIM appeals to have 
greater AFDC-U eammgs impacts and smaller welfare savings for applicants in the short run, 
aU the difiScultks noted make this an extremely uncertain conclusion. 



*Sec, for cjcampic, Burt S. Baraow. The Impact of CETA Programs on Earnings," Joumai <^ Human 
Resources, VoL 22, No. 2, Spring 1987, pp. 157-193, especially pp. 159 and 189. 
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CHAPTER « 
BE3^EFrr-COST ANALYSIS 



ThB chapter provides a benefit-cost analysB of the SWIM program. It draws on information 
presemed in Chapters 3-5, as well as other data, to give as comprehensive an account as possible. 
Tlie benefits and oostt are f ^^ssed finom the penpecthis of the groups most directly affected: 
taxpayers, welfare recipients, and society as a whole. Effects on government budgets are also 
assesMd. 

The asBlystt has a numbf.r of elei^ots. The first section describes its scope and the 
framework used. The next two sections examine the benefit components for the entire research 
sample and, separately, for applicants and recipients. In similar fashion, the fourth and fifth 
sections examine each cost component The last two sections aggregate the benefite and costs 
from the peispcctives feted above and then present results for all sample members and applicant 
and recipient subgrou|». 

As is usual with such analyses, certain benefits and costs cannot be quantified, and tong- 
run effects cannot be gauged precisely. However, the analysis contains sufficient data to provide 
a clear vfcw of SWIM's relative effectweness, which is summarized in the concluding section. 

L ^iffi^tciil Approach 

Tha assessment uses the same analytical approach followed in MDRC's previots evaluations 
of welfare employment programs,^ although it introduces additional distinctions d^te to the 
complexity of the SWIM prograoL The analysis places dollar values on both the program's effects 
and its use of resources. The effects and uses to be considered arc shown in Table 6.1, which 
8bo indicates the major peispecth^ fiom whidi they are valued and the data sources used in 
making the estimates. 

Tlie measurable program effects include the impacts on earnings and welfare receipt 
discussed in Chapters 4 aiKl 5, as well as effects on tax payments, Unemployment Insurance 
compensation, Medi-Cal payments. Food Stamps, transfer program administrative costs, and the 




^Many of ibc tedmiques were developed for the mluations of state programs in NfDRCs 
Deroonstraiion of State Work/Wdfarc Initiatives. Sec Long and Knox, 1^5, for additional information. 
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TA81E 6.1 
SWIM 



EXPECTfO CFFECTS TOR CCHWWEMTS OF THE BEWFIT-COST ANALYSIS. 
8T ACCOUHTIMG PERSPCCTIVE, WITH MU SOURCES 





Accounting Perspective 




CvmfNmef^t of Analyst t 


Welfare 
Sample 


Budget 


Taxpayer 


Society 


Data Source 


IncrMsed Cam^figs diui fringe Benefits 


♦ 


0 




0 


Unemploywent Insui^nce Records^ Published Data 


Output Produced by Part fcl pants 
tWEP 

CR^tojmient 


0 
0 


0 
0 




4 
4 


Worksite Supervisor Intenrieirs 
Unmployment Insurance Records 


Increased Ptywents 
PByrvu Taxes 
IncoM and Salts Taxes 


- 






0 
0 


Une^loyment rnsurtnce Records^ Published Data 
imanployment Insurance Records. PufcMshed Data 


Reduced Use of Transfer Pro9raiis 
AfOC Payments 

Paysients fro* Other Profram 

rtrin. mmiltlSvrVvf Vv vOSTS 

AdMlnHtrat{¥« Costs of Otfter Programs 


0 
0 


♦ 

4 

♦ 
4 


4 
4 

4 
4 


0 
0 

4 

♦ 


Af 00 Records 

MtK Records, UMCiploysient Insurance Records « 

Published Data 
AFK: Itecords^ Published Data 
Published Data 


sain Operating Costs 


0 








Fiscal Records^ Program Tracking System* Staff 
Intenrievs 


Support Senrice and Allomnce Costs 








0 


Cfi^tojment Oevel^ment department Participant Cost 
Data» Fiscal Records 


tfse of C^iammUy Education and Training 
Progrwti 


0 








San Diego Coamauiity College District Stu^t 
Informatim System, San Diego County JTPA Hinagement 
Information System, Fiscal Records 



(continued) 



TABLE 6.1 (continued) 





Accmmtin^ Perspective 




Coaponent of Arwljrsis 


Welfare 
Swple 


Bttdget Taxpayer 


Society 


Iteta Srarce 


Estinated SAIN Costs 

• 


0 






SHIM Fiscal Records, Progran Tncking System, 
Staff Interviews; Mt« Caseflle Records 


Value of Education Rot Reflected 
in Earnings 


♦ 


0 ♦ 




Not Measured 


Preference for Work over Welfare 




0 ♦ 




Not Measured 


Fore^Me Personal and Family Actltrities 




0 0 




Hot Measured 



IIOTE: Th« cMpenents are shoMi as on expected benefit cost (-), or neither a benefit nor a co«t (0), act^rding to a priori 
expectations regarding their value. Tte budget perspective inclwdes federal, state, and local govenwent bud^ts. 
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vahie of labor servk^s provided in SWIM work experknce. As with the earnings and wdfane 
impacts, estimates for these other ^ects represent our best assessment of the net effects of the 
SWIM pn^ram ~ le^ of the experimental-OHitrol differences in these outcomes* 

Tbs resources consuJered in the analysis include all expenditures (regardless of funding 
source) on tte op^atbn and management of SWIM, support sendees and |»yment$ to prc^ram 
partkipantai and tl^ ise of community {nograms.'^ FuiKling can» prnnaiiiy from ti» Enjoyment 
Pieparatkm Program (EPF), WIN» and speda! fisderal d^nmi^ticm program funds, but TTPA 
and other sc»irces were al» used.^ In addition, the use of conummity education and training 
services by both experimental and contrc^ ~ wbkh, as indkrated in Oiapter 3, was substantial 
- aie taken into account Thus, the cost estimates ultimately produced fay this analysis reftect the 
net use of resources by members of the experimemal group (i.c, resource use by experimentab 
beyond what was used by the control group) in 1h& same w«y that the benefit estimates rdiect 
net program impacts. 

Whether a given program effect or use of resources is a benefit or a cost depends on what 
is actually measured and the analytical perspective that is taken. Each of the pluses and minuses 
shown in Table 6.1 reflects the expected benefit or cost status of an item, but the actual result 
may be (and, as reported below, sometimes is) different. Once measured, parUcuIar effects or 
eiqienditures vill constitute benefits or costs, or be irrelevant, depending on which of the 
anafytk^ perspectives - welfare applicants and redpients, taxpayers, or society - is conskiered. 
The penspective of welfare applkants and recipients identif»« binefits and costs for members of 
the experimental group, indicating how they fared as a result of the program. The taxpayer 
peispecth«, on the other hand, ktentifles benefits and costs from the standpoint of everyone in 
sod^ other than mdiviauals in the welfare sample. Fbr example, if a reductkm m AFDC use 
were found, that effect would translate into a loss for the welfare sample and a corresponding 
benefit for taxpayers.^ 



%i additkm, the costs of providing GAIN services to some SWIM r^trsnts are taken into account 
^Demonstration foods (under Title IV-A, Section 1115 o( the Soda] Security Act) were granted to the 
State Departmem of Social Servk^hy the UJS. Department of Health aadHumaaServfe^ JTPAfunds 
were used to pay for one edocatkm activity and to supplentcnt the cost of I^SA. 

that the wel£ue samfrfe^ use of community educatkHi ai^ training pmgtxm B oonsklaed to 
be a cost ftom the point of view of taxpayers. In and of themselves, these programs are not considered 
to be a measured ^dn to appUcants and recipients in the analysis because the effectt of sudi pn^ms 
^lOuKl appear in htdividuals* earnings Th& effect was evktent in the impact results for the Options 
program in Baltimore, which included an educatioo component The bulk of earnings impacts occurred 

(continued^.) 
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The taxpa^r and wdfaxe appUcantArectpicDt peispectives in Table 6.1 together constii^te 
the sodal pei^pectxw. Thus, beoe£it and cost results for the two groups are adtted together to 
obtain results for soc^. In the esEsmpIe o£ the AFDC reductk)n, the bss for one group is 
eiactfy o&et by a gain for tt» other, so ths transfer of money results in no net social gain or 
kss. In general, tl^perspecthc indicates whether the SWIM investBiemmnioree£^^ 
a simple transfer program, m^re certain groups gain at the expense of others 

IX^thhi tl» taxpayer group, otter pohts of ^iew can be coosidieted. One of these - that 
of government budgets - is simm in the tabic aiKi is examined throughout the aoai^fsls. This 
perspective measures the overaU net effect of tte i^ogram on federal, state, and local budgets. 

Hnally, all analyses are done separately for AFDC and AFDC-U r^trants. This is because 
the two groups of registrants exhibit different welfare and employment behavior, as noted earlfer 
in the report* 

The final benefit-cost estimates for SWIM cover a 5-ycar time horizon from the pomt 
mc&viduab entered the research sample in 1985 or 1986. Data are available for only part of this 
time span - the observatbn period - which generally lasted about 2 to 3 years, but varied in 
length accOTding to the type of data and the time someone entered the sample. (See Table 23 
in Chapter Z) As a result, program effects beyond this time will be projected over the remainder 
of the 5-year period, using several assumptions. Program resources ^wre gei^rally used during 
the observation period, so cost projections are not necessary. All final estimates are discounted 

- for both inflation and forgone investment ~ to reflect 1986 doUars. 

IL Program Effects f Benefited for the Full famnle 
A. Earninys and Optwrt 

Tbe SWIM program led to irnavased woric by both AFDC and AFDC-U weUare recipients 

- in regular employment as weQ as in tl» program's work experience component (£W£P) ~ and 
thus to iiicieased output in tte San Diego economy. The regular jobs obtained by n^trants 
I»ovidcdeanih]g|i and fringe benefits which, as expected, proved to be registrants' principal benefit 
fiom SWIM. Because no wages or fringe benefits were provided in the EWEP positions, the fuU 



^(»4X>othiued) 

<hiring the second and third foUow-op years and were expected to continue into the fourth year - way 
beyond the point where most sample membeis had left the program. (See Friedlander, 1^) 
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valw that output went to the public aod noupront ageoc*cs that empk^ed SWIM participants, 
and thus to taxpayeis as weU. 

As discussed in CSiapters 4 and 5, SWIM experimentals showed a sustained increase in 
etmrngs over the level lec^ved by the ccmtoA group. As shown in Table &2, the value of tte 
iaciease through the entire observation period was $1»0S3 per AFDC experimental and $t»260 per 
AFDC-U esqierimental FHoge benefits assodated with these eaminfi were valued at $126 per 
AFDC experimental and $151 per AFDC-U experimentaL Tbese estimates, unlike those 
presented in Chapters 4 and 5, cover the entire (^sservatKm period, iK>t just the 9-quarter follow- 
up period ocma&on to all sample numbers. As much as 12 quarters of eamii^ foUow-up data 
were available eariy-rej^tering sample monb^ In additbn, earnings are vahied in IS^ 
dollars in this analysis. 

Under standard eoormiic assumptiom, the compensatk>n paid in regular emptoyment reflects 
the vahie oi emj^pyees* output to employers and hence to society in general However, thb does 
not apply to SWIM work ejq}erience bemuse empbyeis paid nothing. The value of the output 
jHoduced in EWEP ass^moits is treat^l here as ti» fiill a>inpeiisation employers would normally 
have to pay for the same output^ 

This cost ym estimated using information collected in interviews with woiksite supervisors. 
The productivity of EWEP participants compared to onployers* regular employees (estimated by 
supervisors as about equal, on average) vm mi^tiplied by the number of hours they worked to 
determine the time it would take regular workers tc produce the same output This was then 
multiplied by the appropriate hourly and fringe benefit rates.* 

The results indicate that the work experience positions provided not only job experience to 
EWEP partkij^mts, but also approximately $1S7 worth of services per AFDC experimental mi 
ser/i'ces valued at $275 per AFDC-U experimental to community agencies during the 27 months 
that SWIM operated. This figure reflects an estimated output value of $893 per AFDC 
e3q>erimental y/bo saUiaXly partknpated in EWEP and an output value of $1388 par AFDC-U 
vmk experience participant in the experin^ntal group. (AFDC-U work experience participants 



^In the wnk caperfeiKe ^Ignmoits, worksite supnviMMS indkated that the wc^ done by EWEP 
participants was usu^ important to tbeir agen:^', indicating that tbe valtte of their work was mitcik greater 
than zero, although probably less than the full compensatioa level F^r additional discussion, see Kemper 
awl Long, 1991. 

^Btx wotk experience positions, tbe wage and fringe t>eii^i rates used were what the empk^ would 
have paid a r^nlar worter in that p<sitlon. 
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. TABLE 6.2 
SWIM 



ESTIMATED EXi>ERlMENTAl-CONTROl DIFFERENCES IH EAJtNXNGS. 
FRINGE BENEFITS, AND PERSONAL TAXES PER EXPERIMENTAL 
FOR THE OBSERVATION PERIOD, BY ASSISTANCE CATE60RY 



Ccmpontnt of Anslysls 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Earnings 


$1053 


$1260 


Fiingt Bftntflts 


126 


151 


Ptrtomil Tbx«s 






^1s1 Security Pnyroll Tax 


?6 


91 


Faderal Income Tax 


-36 


56 


State XncMM Tax 


6 


9 


State Sales and Excise Tax 


.., :l, 


? 


Total 


45 


160 


Sample Size 


3211 


1341 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the State of California Un«nploy»wnt Insurance 
earnings records and from published data on tax rates and employee benefits. 

NOTES: Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. Differences are regression-adjusted 
using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random asslgrssent characteristics of 
sai^le R^tMtrs. Because of rounding, detail nay not tm to totals. 

the end of the observation period was June IMS for Unenployment Insurance 
earnings records and taxes. 
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mrorked more hours because of the*': typically higher welfare grants, and they were placed in job^ 
that 00 average paid wages at higher rates.) 

Since SW)M produced an increase in earning there were corresponding eSects on federal 
and state income taxes, payroll taxes, ami state sates aiKi excse taxes. The appropriate tax rates 
and rules were apj^ed to impute taxes firom earnings and other income.^ Hie estimated increases 
in taxes paid by sampte members during the c^xervation period are shown ia Td^le &2. Total 
taxKS increased by $45 per AFIX: experimental and $160 per AFDC-U eiqjerin^ Social 
Security payrdi taxes accounted for most of the tax increase for AFDC eqimientab; federal 
trisome taxes as well as Sodal Security payroll taxes accounted for most of the AFDC-U 
expertmentais' inoease in tax i^iyments.^ 

In addition, emj^oyers paid both Sodal Security and Unemployment Insurance payroll taxes 
on the increased earnings of the experimental group. The respective increases in these taxes 
were estimated as $91 per AFDC experimental and $108 per AFDC-U experimoital (not shown 
in the table). 

C Transfer Payments 

As described in Chapters 4 and 5, SWIM resulted in decreases in the AFDC payments 
received by both AFDC and AFDC-U experimentals over the course of the foUow-up period. 
Receipt of Unemptoymenl Insurance compensation, Medi-Cal, and Food Stamps were ako affected 
by SWIM, so the effects on these transfer programs are included in the benefit-cost analysis as 
well 

The experimental-control different* in AFDC payment receipt was calculated from AFDC 
records, as in Cbapteni 4 and 5. However, the estimate of this difference ^lown in Table 63 



'^ExpKimental-CMitnd differences in total earnings «^ used in computing payroll taxes; differences 
in earnings and applicable Unemployment Insurance compensation over a *mc amount were used in 
calculating inonne taxes; and differences in the combined income from earnings, AFDC payments, and 
Unempk>yiDent Insurance compensatioa were used in calctilattBg sates and excise taxes. 

The estimation of federal and state taxes used 1986 tax rates and exemptions for 1985 and 1986 
earnings, and 1988 tax rates for earnings in the remainder of the observation period and for the projection 
p^iod, ^ace most of the post-obsnvatiott period fidls under the netm ua laws. 

^As shown in TpMe 6.2, the appUcatJon of federal income tax regalations r^uUed in AFDC 
expeilnentals ps^ring krwer taxes than tteir ooatroi oountetparts. This is doe to expeilm^tals' eligibility 
for the federal earned income tax credit (ETTC). Fsmiltes with annua! earnings lower than a fl»d anK>unt 
G8B receive the ETTC; those with no earnings with earnings above the limit are not eli^bte. For the 
purpose of this analysif , all sampte members whose annual Incomes qualified them for the ETTC were 
assumed to have received it 
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TABLE 6.3 



ESTIHATED EXPERIKENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENCES IN TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
AND AOHINISTRATIVE COSTS PER EXPERIMENTAL 
FOR THE OBSERVATIW PERIOD, BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



lyM of PAwmnt or Cost 


AFDC 




Ti^iftf Pawitnts 






AFDC 




i-1176 


Un«i9)l0yntnt Insumncc 








0 




Ntdl-Cftl 


-231 


-209 


Food Stamps 


n 




Total 


-1387 


-1303 


Admlnlttratlvt Costs 






AFDC 


-13 


-9 


Uncmploymnt Insur«nce 






CompffnSAtlon 


0 


-2 


Ned1-C«1 


• 16 


-15 


Food Stamps 


0 




Total 


-29 


-25 


Swple Size 


3211 


1341 



SOURCE: HDRC calculations from AFDC peynwnts rtconfs, the State of Califomia 
Unemployment Insurance earnings and benefits records , and published data on transfer program 
iKtofnHtratlve costs. 

NOTES: Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. Differences are regression-adjusted 
using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assigrroent characteristics of 
sfl^lc members. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. 

The end of the observation period was October 2988 for AFIK: payments records, 
Wwmsber 1988 for Unemployment Insurance benefits records, and June 1%8 for Unemp1oyfl»nt 
Imurance earnings records, Medi-Cal, and Food Stains. 



cov^ the entire observation period, sot just the lO^iuarter fioUow-up perk)d common to all 
sample maabers that was used in the impact analysts. As much as 13 quarters of AFDC data 
WIS available for eariy-registering sample monbeis. In additbn, u noted earfer, an benefits and 
costs in this analysis, unlike the impact analysis^ are valued in 1966 (bUars. 

DifTeiences in unemployment oompraisation were measured using Unemployment Insunmce 
recDids data. The overatt eaiperimental-Gontn^ differaice reported in Tal^ 63 indicates my 
reduction in i»yments to AFDC experimental and only a slight reductk>n for AFDC-U 
eaiiKrinmaitais during the observatxm period. 

Program effects on the use of Medi-Cal and Food Stamps were estimated using several 
sources of infonuatton. DifSnenoes in Medi^ me hnputed on the basis of obsoved 
dilfercQces in AFDC receipt, rules governing Medi-Cal digibility, and average Medi-Cal payments 
made to eligible indiv»Iuals. An indiv»iual on AFDC is automatically entitled to recede Medi- 
Cal, and under certain circumstances m eligible for a specified period of time after leaving the 
rdk^ Given the, an experimental-contrcd difference in the number of months of Medi^Ial 
eligibUity was estimated and then multiplied by the average Medi-Cal monthly payment ($59 per 
AFDC case member in San Dwgo during 1986^^ to determine the average SWIM effect on 
Medi-Cal payments. Differences in Food Stamps have been imputed on the bask of total 
niffiasured household income ~ including earnings, AFDC and Uneraploymeat Imurance 
comp^isadon ~ and the earnings disregard and medical deductions used in determining program 
eligibility and benefits." 

As indicated in TaWe 63, the program resulted in an overall decrease in the value of regular 



^States provide 9 months of Medk»ki or Medi-Cd covera^ to former AFDC recipients who lose 
their AFDC ^g8>iliiy due to MrminatJon of the eantings disregard (Le., the portion of earnings that had 
pievionsly been esduded from the AFDC benefit cateulation as an empksyn^t fsoentive). Rnir-month 
coverage is provided to individiials who leave the AFDC rolls due to teoeased earsingi or hours of 
employment without the loss of the earnings di&regBrd, 

^^ta used to calculate the average value of Medi-CM payments for AFDC reci[^ts were 1986 
figores obtained from the Medical Cue Statistfcs Sectton of the California State Departmoit of Health 
S w v ioBiii 

^^Fbod Stamps regulatioos dictate el^bility and benefit levels based os housdto^ ii^ome, vliere 
deductions are allowed for oBt-of-podcet work-related expenses such as child care, medical expenses, and 
shdtn costs. Within the constraints of available data, estimates of the vtioe ot Food Stamps 2»ve beat 
made itting VS. Department of Agrkalture procedures for calculating total inaHue and total aUowabfe 
deductions. Some of the used in making these cakulatfc)ns were provided by the Statbtical Sendees 
Department of the OBlifomto Department of Social Services. It has been assumed that 71.6 peroeat of 
AFDC recipients acntally receive Food Stamps, based on Government Accounting Office figures for the 
Suit« of California, published in February 1988. 
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tmisfer paymenu lecelved by the otperinental group during the observation pniod. This 
amounted to $1387 for AFDC esperimentab and $1^03 for AFDOU aperimentals. These 
results reflect reductioDS in AFDC and Medi-Cai payments for both AFDC and AFDC-U 
escpetkientBls^ and a slight decrease in Unemi^oymem Insurams compensation for AFDC-U 
e^jeraneatalk There were net increases in Fbod Stamps, however, which partly of&et the AFDC 
and Medi-Cal reductions. 

There was a slight deoease in esthnated admrnstrative costs for transfer programs during 
the obsenratkm period, prinudiy due to reduced use of Medi<:ai and A^^ The SWIM effects 
on transfer program administnitive expenditures were estimated based on diffeiences in use of the 
transfoa and on information about state and federal program costs.^ 

a FtonrcEfltecfs 

Thus far only pro^ro effects during the observation pmxi ~ i^iich, as noted, lasted about 
2 to 3 years- - have been considered. However, these effects almost certainly will last beyond 
this period, an expectation that should be taken into accoum in the analysis. Effects are 
consequently projected for each sample member beyond what was actually obsoved, so that the 
measured and projected effects together cover 5 years from ti^ time an indtvidual entered the 
sample. The average length of the projection period is generally 2 to 3 years, but it varies by 
sample member. F6r example, if the observation period for an individual's earnings is as little 
as 2 years, the prp^tion perfod is 3 years. 

Projecting program effects entails selecting a base period estimate and then making an 
assumptkm about how it will change in the future. In this evaluation, the base period used h the 
last four quarters of the observation period. Due to uncertainties regarding the rate at which 



%be state administrBtive costs of AFDC and Fbod Stamps were estimated as tte jsodnct of the 
estlmamd per capita costs of admiidsterifig these programs for each aK>nth daring fiscal year 1986 and 
cxperimestal-comiol differemss in the oomber of nKxnths of eligibility. Data for estimating the mOTthly 
adminisirative costs of AFDC and Ftood Stamps were obtained fiom cost comparison reports for FY 86 
from the Ciliforofa Department of Social Servtees. State administrative costs of Medi^ w«« estimated 
usfQg the same metbodOlpgy, but were based on calendar year 198& Administrative cost data used for 
Medi^ estimates came from medical care statistks mamtaiBed by the Califomia Department of Health 
Services. Federal adrainistrotive costs for each of these transfer programs were estimated on the basis of 
the ratio of total federal administrative expenditures to total transfer payments. Unemployment Insurance 
compensation administrative costs were estimated by multiplying the experimental-contiol differences in 
the avoage value of compensation payments receded 1^ the ratio of combined state and federal 
adfflhiistrative costs to total benefits during fiscal or calendar year 1986. Daui oa state costs weie obtained 
from the Caiffomia Employment Developmem Department; fed^ costs were obtained through the 
r^nal office of the Department of Labor. 

-101- • 
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differences dbservcd during these last four quarters are likely to de^ay over the course of the 
projection poiod, a rangp of program effe^ is presented, using two decay assumptions. One 
reasoiiid>Ie assumptioD is that catperimental-craatnd cKCTerasce will cc»ttDue unchanged during 
the projecibn period. Earlier stmlies of emj^oyment programs for welfare redpicQts have 
docuniaited such a pattern and* in worn cases, Imve indicated that program effects can actually 
imseue tswi time.^^ Yet otho: studies suggest that program imp»;ts decline with time. For 
exami^ > national study of the WIN program found that earnings effects deciQPed at a rate 
22 perDBnt annually for female sample members.^^ Udng tbs evidence, the alternative assumptfon 
applies a deciy rate of 22 percent 

The resulting estimates are presented in T^>}e 6.4 Tt» values of an program efifects ~ both 
observed and projected - have been adjusted for inflatbn and dKCounted at a 5 percent real 
annual rate to reflect 1986 ddlai^ As can be seen In the table, the projected portion of all the 
effects gei»^iy accounts for approximately half the estimatol 5-]^ar effects, and thus are subject 
to some umantainty. Hndings reputed in the table also Indicate, however, that the rate at vdiich 
program impacts are assumed to decay does not have much of an effort on the results: The range 
of benefits, reOecting two assumed decay rates, m quite narrow. 

Although these long-term projections utili% additional data and project observed data into 
the future, they do not change the basic impact conclusions presented in Chapters 4 and 5: 
SWIM produced consistent gains in employment and earnings, and reductions in welfare payments, 
for both AFDC and AFDC-U registrants. 

m. Program Effects (Benefits) itar Apptiiants and Recipients 

As discussed in Chapters 4 and S, SWINTs impa^ differed for applicants and recipients. 
Thus benefits differ as weU. Calculated benefiu for AFDC and AFDC-U experimentals are shown 
in Tables 6J5 and 6.6l Although the results in the tables reflect the use of additional data and 
future projections, the basic conclusions mirror those presented in the previous two cbapten. 

As shown In Table 6 J, AFDC recipients had stU>stantiaIly higher earnings and firinge benefits 



^^Fot cxunptes, see the evaiuatios of the National Supported Work Demonstration (Masters and 
MiQfnard, 1981), the evahiatitm a WIN job search program in Louisvilie, Kentucty (WoUhagen, 1983), 
the evaloaUoB of longer-term im{»cts of Optfoss, a welliue empk^ent pro-am in BalUmore^ K^uyUmd 
(Friedlaiuter, 1987), and the evaluation of fonger-tenn impacts of the Arkansas WORK Prc^m 
(Friedlaixler and Oc^dman, 1988). 

^*Scc Ketron, Inc., V IO, 
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TABLE 6.4 



SWIM 



ESTWATED BENEFITS mm THE OBSERVATION PERIOD. 
PROJECTION PERIOD, AND OVER S YEARS AFTER RANDOM ASSI6FWEKT, 
PER EXPERIMEMTAI, BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



8»)tf1t Varisblt 




Projactlon Pariod 


S-¥aar Total 
(Obf anrad Plus 
Projactad) 


Obaarvatlon 


Prejtctipn 
Baia^ 


Projactad 
Anount 


AFOC 












$1990 




2271 




aiw53 


1137 


$937 


to 


1218 


to 


FHngt Btmflts 


12S 


16 


112 


to 


146 


239 


to 


272 


Hyroll Taxas 












143 


to 


163 


Enploytt Portion 


76 


10 


67 


to 


88 


E)np1 eytr ^rtion 


91 


12 


80 


to 


105 


171 


to 


195 


IncoM and Sa1at Taxts 


-31 


-4 


-27 


to 


-35 


-58 


to 


-66 


AFDC PayDNmts 


-XZ46 


-119 


-662 


to 


-818 


-1908 


to 


-2064 


Othar Tranf far 
















-302 


Paymantt 




-20 


-127 


to 


-161 


-268 


to 


Transfar Program 












-49 




-54 


Administration 


-29 


-3 


-20 


to 


-25 


to 


AFOC-« 
















2173 


Earnings 




131 

Am* 


742 


to 


913 


2003 


to 


Fringt Banefits 


151 


16 


89 


to 


110 


240 


to 


261 


Payroll Taxat 
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157 


Dnployae Portion 


91 


10 


S4 


to 


6? 


to 


Efl^loyar Portion 


108 


11 


65 


to 


79 


173 


to 


188 


Ircome and Sal as Taxts 


69 


7 


40 


to 


49 


109 


to 


118 


AfDC Pajnwnts 


-1176 


-108 


-627 


to 


-781 


-1802 


to 


-1957 


Othar Tranifar 
















-317 


Paymants 


-127 


-20 


-145 


to 


-190 


-272 


to 


Trantfar Projram 












-45 




- 50 


Administration 


-25 


-3 


-19 


to 


-25 


to 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations frois tha Stata of California IMamployrnant Insurance 
aarrtings and banafltf rtcordsj AFDC payaants racordsj published data on transfar program 
admlnlstrativa costs, tax ratas, and an^loyaa fringe benefits. 

IIOTESj RtsuUs are expressed In 1986 dollars. Because of rounding, detail way not 
turn to totals. 

•The and of the observation paHod was October 1988 for AFDC pajwentf rtcords. 
NevwSber 1988 for ttiaaiployfflent Insurance benefits records, and una 1988 for Onamplojiwent 
Inauranca eamings records, Madi-Cal, and Food Stamps. 

^he projection base period Is a quarterly average of the last four quarters 
of available follow-up for an individual. Program effects observed during this base period 
are awl tip! led by a pr«jtct1«i factor to estimate benefits froia the end of the observation 
period to S years from tha point of random assignment. The first number of each range 
assumes that program affects decline by 22 percent par year during the projection period; 
the teeood number assumet that tha atost recent program effects continue for the r«ainder of 
the 6 year period. -103- 
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TABU 6.S 



SWIM 



AFDC: ESTIHATEO BENEFITS OURIHB THE MSERVATIW PERIC©, 
PRWEaiOH PERIOD, AHO OVER S YEARS AFTER RANOON A5SI<»ME«T, 
PER EXPERIMENTAL, ST WELFARE STATUS 



Bmtfit VaHabIt 


Observatlmt 
Period* 


Projection Period 


5-Year Total 
(Observad Plus 
Projected) 


Prod action 
Base^ 


Projected 
Anount 




















Cernlngt 


$S4I 


$50 


$417 


to 




$9S9 


to 


1110 


FHfig* Btneflts 


6S 


6 


50 


to 


48 


lis 


to 


133 




















Ek^loyet Portion 


37 


3 


28 


to 


39 


44 


to 


76 


E^loycr Portion 


45 


4 


34 


to 


47 


79 


to 


92 


ineom wi S«1ts Taxes 


19 


-3 


-14 


to 


-14 


s 


to 


3 


An)C P^y^tt 


1051 


-99 


•550 


to 


-678 


-1400 


to 


-1728 


Othor Transfer 


















PayBNmts 


-197 


-23 


-141 


to 


-178 


-337 


to 


-375 


Tnin»f«r Program 


















Administration 


-33 


-3 


-21 


to 


-26 


-54 


to 


-59 


Recipients 


















Earnings 


1382 


194 


1273 


to 


1637 


2655 


to 


3019 


Fringe Benefits 


166 


23 


153 


to 


196 


319 


to 


362 


Payroll Taxes 


















Gnployce Portion 


101 


14 


93 


to 


119 


193 


to 


220 


Eto^loyer Portion 


120 


17 


110 


to 


142 


230 


to 


262 


Ineone and Sales Taxes 


-63 


-5 


-35 


to 


-47 


-98 


to 


-110 


AFDC Payments 


-1371 


-132 


-735 


to 


-909 


-2106 


to 


-2280 


Otter Transfer 


















Paynonts 


-106 


-19 


-118 


to 


-150 


-223 


to 


-256 


Transfer Program 


















A(to1n1 strati on 


-27 


-3 


-20 


to 


-25 


-46 


to 


-51 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 4.4. 
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TABLE 



SHIM 



AFDC-U: EST2MTE0 BENEFITS DURIN6 THE OBSERVATION PERIOD, 
PfKMECTION PERIOD, AND OVER S YEARS AHER RANDOH ASSIffiVMENT. 
PER EXPERIHENTAL. BY WELFARE STATUS 







Projtctfon PtHod 
















S-Yt«r Total 




Observati w 




Projactwi 


(Oteerved Pint 


BtmfU Variable 


Period^ 


vase 


Amount 


Projtctfd) 


ADDllcantt 














Earnlnof 


$1399 


$125 


eco9 


to 


839 


$2067 to 2239 


Fiingt BtfttfU* 


168 




Be 


tP 


101 


2S0 to 269 


Pi^rpll TftXff 














E^loytt Portion 


101 




50 


to 


61 


151 to 162 


Stall ovar Port f or 


120 


« t 


60 


to 


73 


180 to 193 


IftcOM And S&lftt Tdxfis 


15S 


11 




to 


79 


219 to 234 


Pavnints 




•DO 


lice 


to 




-1048 to *11S0 


Dth#r TrAfisf#f 














PaviMfits 


-179 




-226 


to 


-297 


-405 to -476 
















Adinl fti fttrat { on 


•21 




-22 


to 


-28 


-42 to -49 


















1057 


141 


823 


to 


1020 


1879 to 2077 


Fringe Benefits 


127 


17 


99 


to 


122 


226 to 249 


P*yro1l Taxtf 














Bftployee Portion 


76 


10 


60 


to 


75 


137 to 151 


Employer Portir*^ 


91 


12 


72 


to 


89 


163 to 180 


Jncom end Seles Taxes 


-56 


1 


4 


to 


5 


-52 


AfDC Payments 


-1893 


-184 


-1009 


to - 


1239 


-2902 to -3132 


Other Transfer 














Payments 


-51 


-3 


-27 


to 


-35 


-78 to -86 


Transfer Prof ^am 














A<toi1n1strat1on 


-32 


-3 


-16 


to 


-21 


-W to -52 



SOURCE AND NOTES: S«« Tabia 6.4. 
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than AFDC q>{^kaDts dtiring both tl^ obsinvBtbn ind projectton perkxis. SWIM abo resulted 
in 8 decrease in AFDC payments that was greater for recipients during these periods, although 
recipients* decreases in non>AFDC transfer payments were not as great as those of api^icants. 

Finding for AFDC-U i^istrants axe more com^dicated While AFDOU ap{dicants had 
higter earnings and firinge benefits than AFDC-U recipients during the observatkm period, this 
pattern d&i not continue during the projection perkxL As a result, earnings and fan§ft benefits 
are similar for AFDC-U applicants and recipients over the S-y&r period of analysis. During the 
obsermtlon period as weU as the projectkm period, SWIM resulted in a deaeasc in AFDC 
paiymeats that was greater for AFDC-U recipients than apfdicants. However, decr^ses in other 
types of transSpr payments were greater for AFDOU j^ppticants than recipients. 

IV. Proffram Rcsoarce Use fCosts) for the Fall Sample 

In this section, four categories erf expenditures are eatamined; pro-am operattons, 
allowances and support service payments, tte use of community prog-ams, and the use erf GAIN 
services. Estimates of overall cr-ts cover the entire period that SWIM operated - ficom July 1985 
through September 1987.*^ To complement the calculation of program benefits, all estimates are 
expressed in 1986 dollars. 

A. SWIM Program Operations 

The operating cost of each stage or component of tht SWIM program was estimated in 
several steps. First, data on hours spent on the various components of SWIM were gathered 
using an MDRC-administered time study of county welfare department staff (including EPF, 
EWEP, and SWIM Division employees) and Employment Development Department (EDD) staff. 
Fbr a 2-weck period in June 1^ information was collected regarding aU staff time devoted to 
r^traticm and orientation, job search activities, EWEP, educatbn and training activities, case 
management and program tracking, processing paperwork for controls, research-related acthrities, 
and mtfcellanerus tasks. Once the data were collected, several adjustmenu were made to isdate 
the costs of operating SWIM Fbr example, time spent on other welfare department activities, 
or in wc^king with vohmteers (of whom there were few) or non-SWIM clients, was excluded. 
Also exdiKied was time spent on research-related tasks, i-e., completing the baseline demographic 



"as Doted in Chapter 2, during the last few months of SWIM, some activities were curiaitod in 
aatidpatton of CAIN's implementation. 
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intiKview document, randomly assigning registrantt to research groups, and supervoing such 
actmtks. 

Seomd, these staff hours were multiplied by 1986 salaiy ai»i fringe benefit rates, marked up 
for nonpenoonel overhead ocxts. The rates thus reflect labor and other costs for the two SWIM 
o£5ces in 1986. Using state data, central administrative costs (SWIM operatmg costs incurred by 
the D^MTtment of Social Services and HDD at the state level) were then added.^^ 

Tlie resulting estimates indicate that the total cost q£ operating SWIM in 1986, exchiding 
research-related costs, was approximately SJjS million. This number indicates the annual cost of 
operatiag SWIM in two county cilices that represented ahnost 40 percent of the county's welfare 
casdoad. Duriog 19^ }d> search was the most costly component to operate, accounting for 
about 35 perooit of the year's total cost Ths co«t reflecu the high job search participation rates 
ctescribed In Chapter 3. 

Table 6l7 presents per^person estimates of SWIM costs during the entire 27-month period 
that the program operated, not just for 1986.^^ The estimates are broken down by program 
component and are provided separately for AFDC and AFDC-U re^trants. For each 
component, the table presents average costs per participant in that component, average costs per 
experimental, which take into account the different participation rates in each of the components, 
and net costs per experimental, le., the incremental costs attributable to experimentab beyond 
those of controls. 

As shown in Table 6.7, SWIM operating costs were broken down into six major prc^m 
"components." Each of these s described betow. Note that several components include w^ties 
that are often viewed as case management functions. 

Registration and orientatbn expenditures included the costs of sending out requests for 



^^llie cost calculatloDS inclwte only costs assodated with tte two SWIM offices within San Diego 
Covaty and. cottJUy-wkle administrBtivt costs associated with operating SWIM. Interviews ooaducted with 
supg^ i sora is the five aos-SWlM EPP^WEP offices in the county h^ttoa^ that, at most, 6 percent of 
aB SWIM regbtiants tiaaifimed to a noa-SWIM office at s(»ne point during SWIM^ operatfon. Some 
of them may have received EPP/EWEP ssvioes is the noa-SWIM offices. Since the costs of provWing 
sodi servto to these transfias were not ooUeoed for thb analysis, tot the tenets were (in terms of 
increased earnings or decreased welfiue), there may be a veiy slight overstatment of benefits relative to 

^^Fer-peRK» costs were determined by (1) «islng 1986 costs and partteipatton data to calculate unit 
costs &>r 1986, c^ the operating cost per registrant month in EWI^, (2) determining the number of 
units, e^., the number of EWEP participaCon months, for each member of the researdi sample throughout 
the duTBtfon of the SWIM program; and (3; multiplying the number units per sample member by the 
unit cost 
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TABLE 6.7 
SWIM 

SHIM OPERATING COSTS, BY COfWMIEHT AHO ASSISTANCE CATE60RY 





Reglstratlwi and 
Orient«t{w) 


Jot> Search 
Activities 


EWEP 


coucation ano 
Training* 


\,a5e nans^cMeni anv 
ProgrMi Tracking*^ 


Controls 


Total 


AFDC 
COTt per 
Participant 


$120 


$51S 


t934 


$516 


$93 


$61 


$lt/A 


Cost per 
Experfinental 


120 


268 


196 


87 


93 


0 


764 


Net Cost per 
Experimental 


0 


264 


189 


86 


93 


-61 


571 


AF0C-U 
Cost per 
Participant 


120 


515 


934 


516 


93 


61 


N/A 


Cost per 
Experimental 


120 


288 


188 


S8 


93 


0 


747 


Het Cost per 
Experimental 


0 


284 


183 


57 


93 


-61 


556 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations froa ttit County of San Oiego Department of Social Services SHIM Automated Tracking Systew and 
EWEP attendance logt , the WmC tiiae study of Department of Social Services and Employoent Oevelojwent Department staff, wd 
infonnatlcn gathered in staff Interviews. 
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TABLE 6.7 (continued) 



ffiTES: Rtfultf are expressed In 1986 do})Br%» Costs cover the duration of the SKIN progrm (July SMS through Septend^er 
1987) • 

^•Education wd Training* imrludes costs associated irlth assessing registrants' interests and abilities, referring 
them to already existing commmity progranm, and monitoring th^' r f^rticipatiiNi. SWIM did not operate or fund these activities. 

'''Case Nanagemnt and Program Tracking** includes general case management and tracking activities not associated 
irith a specific component. 



indiviiittais to i^ter with SWIM, iecont«:tiQg regstration ncHshows, conductifig cmentatkm 
MssioDf, appraistng new registra&ts, and comple^ all paperwork associated with registration, 
cdentaticm, and appraisals. Since all program registrants - controls as well as cxperimentals - 
w«re re^tered, oriented, and appraised, the cost per partidpant is the same as the cost per 
cxp^imental (and as a result, the net cost of this aspect of operating procedures was zero). 

Job teatcfa exp^iditures covered a numher of activitiea, ioduding arrangiiig for and 
autl»>rizing p^ment of support seivioes for indivxiuals who were andgoed to job search, 
oHKhictii^ fob seardi wwk^ps and job dubt, completing p^rwc^k (e.g^ sdieduUng and 
attoidaiice kigs) asaodated with job seardi assignments, oontactii^ no-shows and drqmts, 
diffCTiimng prognun requimmnts with indivkiuda not oonidying with them, initiating and carrying 
out sanctbmng procedures for tlH»e m)ncompIiant while asdgned to Job seardi activities, and 
tupenrising ami administering job search activities. Since approximately one-half of all 
expcrimMitais partidpated at least one day in some type of pb search acthaty, the cost per 
experim^ital was about half the cost per partk^pant Tte net cost per ocperfmentd was 
essentially the same as the cost per experimental, reflecting the fact that controls were not eligible 
to participate in job search. 

The EWEP category covered similar types of costs (administratron and superv»ion, support 
services, dealing with noncompUers, etc) jrfus t!» coic EWEP activitws: developing and 
monitoring work»tes, nlacing indivuiuafe m worksites, and cnenting, monitoring and counseling 
EWEP partkapants. Since approximately one-Gfth of all cxperimentals partidpated at least one 
hour in EWEP, the cost per eq^erimental was much tower than the cost per partidpant The net 
cost per eiqjeriniental was about the same as the cost per experimental, again becaioe controls 
were not eligible to enroll in EWEP. 

The educatton and training categoiy covered costs of a slightly different type. Unlike the 
situatkm in the ^ search sad EWEP compcments, SWIM did not itself oporate or fund 
eduntkin or training acthdUes. Rather, SWIM staff rderred reg^rants to aireiuiy eadstii^ 
community programs. Thus, the costs of provkiing these servbes are not indu^ hi Tid^ 6.7. 
(Cbsts iocuned by tbc community are, however, ii^luded in the overall anafysts, and are covered 
betow, in Section IV.C) 

Expemlitures in the educatton and training categoiy thus represent staff tnne spent arranging 
and authorizing support servkes, assessing individuals for suitability for education and trainmg 
activities, devdq)ing program "slots," makixkg referrals, monitoring and counseling partk^ants, 
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oontactiiig so-sbows and dropouts, docussing component requirements, initiating and can^g out 
sai^kming, and superviang and administmg this aspect of SWIM. The cost per expnimental 
was much tower than the oost per partk^pant, refiecting the foct ^at onfy about one-^xth of all 
c jip ciime ntals particyated in proffum-wmiged education or training. This is not surpristng giwn 
that this was the third scheduled activity for SWIM registrants, and nmy mdividuak h»i left the 
prpgrambefiDre reading this sta^ (As wiU be dbcussedbetow, the costs of monitoring n;p52^ 
bi^aed education aiKi trammg activity was Muded in the case roanagenient^f»rogram traddng 
catCfKy.) Ssce SWIM staff rarely referred eoaUok to education or training pt^icam, the cost 
per experimraital was ahnost i(^tkal to the net cost 

The case managranent and program tracking category inducted costs not directly associated 
with job seaids, £WEP, or educatbn or training. Included here were expenditures devoted to 
periocUcaIfy verifying partidpation in regstrant-initiated education or training as well as 
emjdoyment, investigating re^trants* AFDC or WIN status, completing a variety of forms 
(assodated with status changes, deregistration, the SWIM tracking system, and repotting to the 
state), and correcting erT:>rs on forms or in the tracking system. This categoiy included the cost 
(£ these activities rdating only to eaqperim'^ntals, not controls, and thus the cost per partidpant 
equaled the cost per experimental as well as the net cost 

As discussed in Chapter 3, SWIM services provided to members of the control group were 
minimal Hie costs (xmtained in this last categoiy in Table 6.7 represent any staff time devoted 
to completing status change forms, dcrcgbtration forms, and state reporting recon!^ and providing 
contrd group members with "entered employment" stipends or miscellaneous employment expenses 
(discussed below). Since this categoiy represents costs assodated only with controls, the cost per 
experimental was zero, and the net cost per experimental (which subtracts control costs &om those 
Gq}erimentals) was a negative number. 

Total per-person operating costs, reg9rdle» of component, are shown in the far right column 
of Table &7. As indicated in tte table, these costs were veiy similar for AFE>C and AFDC-U 
registrants. Operating costs totaled $764 per AFDC exp^imental and $747 per AFDC-U 
experimental Subtractkm of the operating costs incurred by r. -nbers of the control group 
yidded a net operating cost of $571 per AFDC experlmenf.al and $356 per AFDC-U experimental 

B. SWIM Support ScrHces and Altowaisces 

Ths secoiui categoiy of SWIM expenditures includes support services and allowance 
payments pakl with EPF, WIN, Title XX (the section of the Sodal Security Act that authorizes 
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sodal seivices), and SWIM ctemonstration foods, A summaiy of the typa and uncmnts oC 
altowances and support services pnsvided in the program is presented in Appendix Tabie E.L 

Three major types of paymraits were available. Transportattcui payments woe provided to 
r^;istrants bx job search Ktivities, work expeHems, and program-arranged training; partidpasts 
in program-referred education or self-im'tiated activities were not eligible for these monies. 
Individuals in pn^ram-arranged training were givcm $150 p^ day, in addition to their 
transportatkm payment, as an incentive to encourage continued participation. CSiiW care monies, 
whidi were available tot all diildren mda 14 yean <^ age, could be accessed by r^strants in 
aQ «;tivities in the SWIM model, with the excqption of those in self-initiated acthdties and those 
emi^oyed wfaOe r^iittered. Individuali wore eligil^ for duld care payments only while regb^^ 
with the program; SWIM did not provide any "transitional'' support services. "Entered 
employmmt" stipends consisted of work expense advances for those who found jobs. The money 
was intoided to defray work expense costs mitO re^trant received his or her first paydheck. 
All registrants - contn^ ^ w^ as experimental ~ were eligible for these pi^tnents. Hnally, 
other payments were made for msceUaneous emptoyment or training expenses, sudi as uniforms, 
work shoes, tools, equipment, books, and registration or licensing fees. 

Data on support service and allowance payments were collected from a variety of sources. 
EDD funds covered more than two-thirds of the monies expended for support service fid 
aUowance payments. EDD-funded payments were calculated from individual-level data fHes 
containing payment amounts for all prc^ram registrants over the course of tte ^moiKtration. 
EWEP transportation payments, along with chiki care expenditures made in conjunction with 
EWEP or program-arranged education or traming, were paid out of WIN, TiUe XX. and special 
demonstratbo funds. These costs were estimated using county expenditure records for selected 
months of the demonstraUon.^^ 

Estimates ci these expenditures, on a per-experin^tal and per-ccmtrol basis, are ^lown in 
Table 6i8L On average, the total cost of allowances and support services over the 27 months 
that SWIM operated was $78 per AFDC experimental and $54 per AFDC-U experimental 



^*BWEP tnusporuokm oosis for the full sample were estimated using EWEP attosdaiioe 1^ for thi 
months of Maicb and April 1986. Tbest togs, which contain transportation paymenis for each registrant 
who worked at as EWEP site during the 2 months, were used to cak:ul8te the percentage of EWEP 
participants who received transportatk» monies and the average payment amcmg tkise who weie j^sid. 
Child care costs associated with EWEP and program*arranged education and training were estimated using 
county wel&re department aggregate ei^nditure records for 1986. 
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TABU 6.8 



SWIM 



SVIH SUPPORT SERVICE AM) ALLOWANCE COSTS. 
BY COMPONENT AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY . 





Transportatim 


Child Care 










Job Search 
Activities 
and ProgrMn- 
Arranged 
Training 


EWEP 


Job Search 
Activities 


EWEP 


Prograw- 
Arranged 
Education 
and Training 


Entered 
^loyrnent 
Stipends 


Other 


Total 


AFDC 

Percent of ExpeHmmtals 


47,4 


N/A 


13.8 


H/A 


N/A 


ID./ 


10.1 


N/A 


Percent of CmtroU 
Receiving a Payment (%) 


1.7 


H/A 


0.4 


N/A 


K'A 


2.7 


2.4 


N/A 


Cost per Person 
Receiving a Payment ($} 


51* 


22 


57" 


76 


N/A 




91* 


N/A 


Cost per Experimental {$) 


25» 


5 


8« 


16 


8 


9« 


8* 


76 


Net Cost per 
Experimental [%) 


24*^ 


4 


8« 


15 


8 


8" 


5« 


72 



(continued) 
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TABLE 6.8 (contimi€d) 





Transportation 


Child Care 










Job Seardt 
Activities 
and ProgrwB- 
Arranged 
Training 


EWEP 


Job Search 
Activities 


EWEP 


Program- 
Arranged 
Education 
ami Training 


Entered 
Enploynmt 


Other 


Total 


AFDC-U 
Percent of Experlitentals 
Recelvii^i « Payment (%) 


50.9 


N/A 


1.4 


H/A 


N/A 


18.9 


12-1 


N/A 


Percent of Controls 
ftecelving « Peynmt {%) 


3.5 


N/A 


0,2 


N/A 


N/A 


4.0 


2,2 


N/A 


Cost per Pers<m 
Receiving a Payment ($} 




22 


55* 


0 


N/A 




102« 


N/A 


Cost per Experfmimtal ($} 




4 


1* 


0 


0 


10« 


12* 


S4 


Net Cost per 
Experimental ($) 


26« 


4 


0« 


0 


0 


8* 




48 



SOURCE: l©RC calculations from BupVoywent Development Department participant cost records, the County of San C«ego 
Department of Social ServlcM S«H Autoaiated Tracking System, EWEP attendance logs, county expenditure rtcords, and mfonaatlon 
gathered in staff interviews. 

NOTES: Resttltf ar» expressed In 1986 dollars. Costs cover the duration of the SWIM program (July 1985 through September 

1G2 IG 

■These figures include the cost of the EDO Electronic Data Processing system, which represents apptaximately 10 
O percent of the actual pawMmt. 



Among tbe AFDC ccperimeouds, transportatkm payments accounted for about 38 percent of this 
coat; child caie aixouoted for another 41 percrat; and emplpyment and mscdlaneous stipends 
accounted for the remaimng 22 pofcent Child care represented a much smalier share of total 
costs among the AFDC-U cgiperimentak. 

Hme are several possibte ejqilanations for the km chfld care costs indicated m Table 6.& 
Fiist, not all SWIM registrants required child care assistance while in the program. Evtdenr- firom 
the Sist SWIM report indicates that almost oi»-third of the SWIM exp^imoitab sever 
l>Brtkj;fflfytf hi a fnogrun onnpon^t, and thus would not ijuatify ux diild care aiwis t a nc e. Even 
among participants, the need for child care was not umversaL Most AFDC-U participants were 
not found to have a need for child care. In many such h ou s eho l d s, the second parent could 
provide ai^ care seeded. Among AIHX partidpants, eWd«^ from a special stiKfy (summarized 
in the first SWIM report) indicated that ahno^ oi»-third were determhied not to require any 
diSd care as^tance, either because their youngest child was at least 14 years old or because all 
their SWIM activity took place while thdr chiidr^i were in school 

Second, anK}ng those who staff assessed as requirmg child care assbtance, the costs to SWIM 
of subsidizing this care were likely to be kw. As noted above, indhiduals in self-initiated 
educatkm or training were not eligible for SWIM chikl care monies. In addition, interv^ with 
program staff indicated that, wtien possible, SWIM-referred acthdtks were scheduled to coincide 
with the school hours of registrants' children. Thus many indtviduais who seeded care required 
only preschool, after-school, or "backup" care. Finally, SWIM's alkwablc child care rates during 
the Brst year of the [upgram were low. At the beginn'ng of the pn^ram, child care expenses 
were paid (or reimbursed) at a rate of $125 per hour per chiki; in the second year, regulations 
w«e changed to aUow a maximum of $250 per month per chikL 

As woukl be expected, since support service payments ivere usually available onfy to 
partkapants hi SWIM componcmts, few c(HUn^ recdved such payments. Consequently, as shown 
in Table &8» the set support service and aUowance cost per experimental was only $6 tewer than 
the gross cost per AFDC or AFDC-U experimental 

C Uae of Comiireiittv Programs 

As part of the SWIM program model, expertmentals were referred to educatbn and training 
progrmns provkied by public and nonprofit community organizatknis and scboc^ On tteir own 
isitiathc control group members could also enroll in these programs. Indeed, as indicated in 
Chapter X a substantial proportion of ccnitrols partk;ipatcd in educatbn and trairang programs 
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within the foUow-up period and, in some instances, received seivkes similar to those provided to 
the experimental group. 

The San Diego Department of Social Seivk«s did not pay for the provsion of ediuation 
and traiiiing, and thus these costs are not considered to he part of {»(>graffl operating costs, which 
were dvcussed ahove. By oicoura^ng enroUment m community programs, however, the SWIM 
{MOgram may have isoreased JTPA, adult schoc^ and community coUege costs. Cbnsequently, 
these costs are important elements <^ the henefit-oost analysis. 

As descxA)ed in Chaptos 2 and 3, jarticqiatmn in community empk^ment end training 
seivioes by ejqjoin^ntsJs and controls was identified throu^ automated records maintained by 
the local communify college district and JTPA. lb estimate the costs of coltege>Ievei courses 
taken within the community college district, full-time student costs were obtamed &om community 
odlege Bscs I personnel and used to calculate average costs per course.^' Fbr continuing 
educatksn courses within tte dktrict, average costs for different types of courses were obtained. 
Costs assodated with JTPA-funded activities were prov»ted by Regional Employment and Tiaining 
Consc^um (RETQ personnel, on a per-parlidpant bwh, according to funding title. 

As shown in Table 6.9, the per-participant cost of serving SWIM experimental through 
oommunit> programs was high. JTPA-funded progrdr.is, e.g., averaged over $2,000 per partkapant 
Community prc^gram costs on a p^-e3q)erimental basis ««re much lower, owirg to the fact that 
not all esperimentals participated in such programs. These costs totaled $664 per AEDC experi- 
mental and $46t per AFDC-U experimental. However, the extensive ~ and almost equal - 
overaO use community services by control ^up members resulted in net costs that were much 
lower. The net cost of community college continuing ^ucation or college-level programs was 
under $30 per ATDC or AFDC-U aq)eruncntaL Net costs for JTPA-fiinded programs were 
higher, reflecting little use of these programs 1^ controls. Net costs incurred through JHTPA 
amounted to $232 per AFDC eqperimental and $141 per AFDC-U e^)erimental T^g into 
account the behavior the centred group, the net costs of serving SWIM experimentals through 
community programs totaled $249 per AFDC experimental and $194 per AFDC-U experimental 

Tmo types of numbers are of particular nc^ ia Table 6.9. Fast, as can be seen m ti» top 



^^Tbe fisoa year 1986 cost for a tull-tinte odtefe student within the San Diego Commuoity College 
IMstrkt was $2386i Stwteats are conskSerMl to be enrolled full-time if th^ are taking at least 12 units 
in each of tbe two semesters within the year. The cost per unit b thus $99, assuming 24 units per year. 
The average number of credit units per oouise among SWIM sample membeis enrolled in college-level 
courses was 2.76, resulting in an average cost per course of $275. 
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TABU e.9 



SWIM 



COSTS OF CONNUNXn EDUCATION AND TRAINING PR06RAKS, 
BY TYPE OF SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 







Comminlty Colltga District Programs 










Co1l0g»*t#¥«1 
CwrsM 


vontinuin9 
Educetlffii) 


JTM-Fund«d 
Progrms 


Total 


AFDC 




$27S4 


$146 


$2097 


SN/A 


CPS V per 




292 


7Z 


300 


664 


Net Cost 


ptr Exptrlmentftl 


-7 


24 


232 


249 


AFDC-U 
Cost ]»r 


Participant 


2605 


171 


205S 


■$N/A 


Cost per 


Expert nmntal 


153 


66 


241 


461 


Net Cost 


ptr ExpeHsantal 


24 


29 


141 


194 



SOURCE: l®RC calculations from the San D<ec|C CownunUy College District Student 
Information System, the San 01 ego County JTPA Management Information System, and Information 
gathered in interviews. 

NOTES? Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. Costs cover the period from the 
beginning of the SWIM program (July 1985) through June 1988. 



xow of each panel in the table, per-partbqmnt costs w»e much higher for individuals enrdled 
fai con^e-levd and JTPA-fiinded prograias than for individuals partkipating in continuing 
educatbn courses. Sectmd, subtrsctioa of the third row from the second row in each table panel 
indicates the costs incurred by tte ctHitrc^ group. The total <^ $415 incurred by each AFDC 
control and tte $267 incurred by each AFDC-U control represents a substantial use of community 
resources without any fsogram intervention. 
P. Uat of GAIN Scnrto 

As described in CSu^ter 3, fewer than one-fifth SWIM experimentals became eligibk 
bx GAIN sovioes in latss quarters of the follow-up period analyzed in this report Data 
(tescribed in the previous secticm capture the ootUs of community educa&m and traming services 
provided to SWIM control and esqioimemals through GAIN, since GAIN also accesses 
community education and training provklenL However, SWIM cost data and reviews of GAIN 
case files m San Diego were used to esthnate the costs <^ providing job sear^ under GAIN, 
monitoring education and training referrals during GAIN, and performing GAIN case management 
tasks.20 

The costs of seiving SWIM re^trants in GAIN were estimated to be $39 per AFDC 
experinffintal and $31 per AFDC-U experimental This low cost reflect the low proportion of 
SWIM r^istrants wtto became eh'gible for GAIN, and the likelibood thai many of these eligible 
indivkSuals did not participate in a GAIN activity. The use of GAIN services by a small number 
of control group members resulted in slightly lower net costs: $27 per AFDC experimental and 
$20 per AFDC-U experimental 

& Total Costs of the Rcsonrces Used 

Three measures of the total value of resources used by the research sample are of interest 



^As noted in Chapter 3, 18 percent of the AFDC eiqierime&tab and 6 pcrceot of the AFDC controls 
attended a GAIN orientation by June XK 1988. Tbac mac figures are 15 percent and 5 percent 
mqtecsiw^, among AFDC-U r^straats. GAIN case Cite reviews tndfeated that withis 4 to 6 months of 
GAlNttieiitatio&y^proiinntdy 12 percent of all mientatkm attaidas participate in job search and about 
26 peicent of the attenders participate in edocaUon aaivities. All oricntaiioa attcadeis were assumed to 
require case man^emenL GAIN costs were estimated by appiyiag these participation rates to the 
proportion of SWIM registrants who attended a GAIN oricatatloa, and then multip^^ by the Ukefy per- 
IMsrticipant costs of opoath^ fob search, monitoriog educatiott activfties, and general case man^BBimt 
actMiiei. These costs were estimated tsdng the SWIM costs presented hi Ti!^ 6.7. GAIN job search 
costs were estimated to equal SWIM job seardi costs; GAIN educatfcMi and trafaiing costs, along with esse 
•oianageBiem costs, wne obtained by dividii^ the oorre^x»HUng SWIM costs by 1.5 to take ixao traoount 
the shorter time period in which SWIM registrants were eligible fbr GAIN. 
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One bibcgross cost of aQ pn^ram seivto received by the expnimental group. This is theium 
of the SWIM operating co^ the SWIM mppKt service and aUowance costs, and the costs of 
aO oommtintty ami GAIN sovioes aqierinieiitak received. In 1966 ddlais, the total per-person 
cost of aU SWIM and non-SWIM sayku provkled to AFDC escperimentals was $1^5; this san» 
gross cost was $i;292 per AFDC-U esqx^iniental. (See Tal^ 6.ia) 

A second iiseltd Bwasure, the litMa/ cost, provi^ 
and provid^ ooaummhy services to pn^ram-r^nied eiperiflientals, and igncHes the cost, borne 
hf the oaomtinitf , provkitng snvkss to experimentab who sought than out on thdr own 
initiative. Tbe total cost Uius indudes the cost all program services received by the 
csip^imaitai group, Imt subtracts expenditures r^»esentiog eduraticm or training activities wfakh 
experimestak would have engaged in on their own. These latter expenditures are estimated to 
equal the costs of education and training services received by the control ^up. In 1986 dollais, 
the ^rtmatftd total cost was $1430 per AFDC experimental and $1,025 per AFDC-U 
experimental 

A third useful measure of resources used b the nef cost. Net costs refl^ the incremental 
use of resources by the experin^tai group beyond that of control. This is the estimate that is 
compaied to net benefits in the benefit-cost analysis. Thus, net costs have been calculated by 
subtr^^ the estimated costs of servkes per control from the gross costs per cqierimental just 
jHesented. In 1986 dollars, tte estimated net cost per AFEC experimental was $919, while the 
net cost per AFDC-U experimental was $817. 

Net SWIM costs were similar to the costs of San Diego's EPP/EWEP program, an earlier, 
less costly wdfare employment program whkh served welfare applkants. There are several 
pos^te ex^Hanatsons fc^ th^ similarity. Hist, in some ways SWIM rq>resented a mature 
EPP/EWEP program. Hie job search woricsbc^ and EWEF components were operating about 
3 yean before SWIM even started; development sikI learning costs for these components were 
mduded in the EPP/EWEP estimates, white they were not included in the SWIM esthnates. 

Second, white SWIM extended EPP/EWEP by adding a spedal set of stafif to assess 
registnuits fisr education ami gaining »:tivittes and monitor their partidpaticm hi such acthrities, 
fliese staff bad very h^ caseloads, averaging ahnost 300 registrants per staff member during the 
program cost calcutation period. The cost of these staff on a per-experimental basts was thus low. 
Hie efBdency savings realized m SWIM for tbe job search workshop and EWEP components 
prob^ i^ct the mar^nal costs adding a new set of staff. 
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TABLE 6.10 
SWIM 



TOTAL Skim COSTS, BY TYPE OF COST AHD ASSISTANCE CATESORY 





Operating 
Costs 


Support Service 
and Allowance 
Costs 


Costs of Connunity 

Education ami 
Training Programs 


Estimated 
GAIN Costs 


Total 


AFDC 

Cost per Experimental 


$764 


$78 


$664 


$39 


$1545 


Net Cost per Experimental 


571 


72 


249 


27 


919 


AFDC-U 
Cost per Experiiaentfti 


747 


54 


461 


31 


1292 


Net Cost per Experimental 


556 


48 


194 


20 


817 



SOURCE: GAIN costs were estimated using SWIM Fiscal Records, Program Tracking System, and Staff Interviews, and 6AIN 
Casefile Records. For the other costs, see Tables 6.7, 6.8, and 6.9. 

KfTESi Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. Operating and support service costs cover the duration of the SWIM 
program (July 1M5 through Sept€w*er 1987), comwinity education and training program costs «>ver the i^riod from the beginning 
of the SWIM program through June 1988, and GAIN costs are estimated for the period October 1987 through Jime 1988. 



Third, net educatkm and traimog costs were relatively low io SWIM. Because program- 
anran^ educatk>a or tramiog was the third compoQent io the sequenced SWIM mode!, many 
ei{)eimieiitals teft the pn^ram* and probably the wel&re rdk, before reaching this stage. As a 
result, the vast minority ai SWIM partiGspants were acth« in job search, and some participated 
in EWEP as well - the same two comptH^ts offered io the EPVfEWE2 program - and 
pBiticq>at»n in pn^ram-arranged educaticHi or training activities was limited. 

Finally, job seardi workshops were 3 weeks k>ng in the earlier program but they were 2 
weeks bog m SWIM. This resulted in lower job search coats io SWIM. 

V. Proyram Rcsonrct Use (Corts^ far Aiwltamls and Recipients 

As shown in Tabte 6.11, gross costs per AFDC eaqperimentai wrae higher among recipients 
than applk:ants. This reflects recipients' greater use of program activities as weH as available 
community programs. In total, the grosi SWIM cost per AFDC applicant eiqierimenta} was 
$1,28<^ the gross cost was $1,719, on average, for each AFDC redpsot eaqperimentaL While net 
costs were also higher for redptents than for applicants, the difference is slightly smallen The 
net cost per AFDC api^icant experimental was $700. while the net cost per AFDC red{»ent 
ejqperimental totaled $1,068. 

Agjun, because participation rates were generally higher for AFDC-U recipients than for 
applicants, gross costs per AFDC-U experimental « ilso higher for recipients than for 
applicants. (See Table 6.1Z) Gross costs averaged > '» per applicant compared to $1,579 
per recipient. Net costs were $660 and $1,025, respective 

VL Results 

A. Results ftff the Fntt Sample 

The results for each type of prt^ram effect and resource use discussed in the previmis 
secticms are aggregated in Tables 6.13, 6^14, and 6.15. result ht entered as a benefit or a 
cost depeodmg cm wheth^ it represents a gain or a kss to the group ifrbose p^spective is 
leprBsmted in the particular table. In effi:h table, the results are thra added t<^ti»r to estimate 
the net vahte of SWIM fiom the point of view represented. As imiicated earlier, aU estimates 
for society as a whole constitute the sum of the results for the welfare applicant/recipient and 
mpayet perspectives; the latter indudes the perspecthre of government budgets. All results cover 
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TABU 6.n 
SWIM 

AFDC: TOTAL SWIM COSTS. flY TYPE OF COST AW) WELFARE STATUS 





Operating 
Ccsts 


>iipporx oerv i ve 
and AlloMnce 
vosxs 


Educatim and 


EstlBBted 
GAIN Costs 


Total 


Applicants 
Cost |>er Experimental 


$664 


$62 


$528 


$31 


$1286 


Met Cost per Experimental 


475 


57 


146 


22 


700 


Recipients 
Cost pe^* Experimental 


830 


89 


755 


45 


1719 


Net Cost per ExpeHiaental 


636 


82 


320 


30 


1 1068 



SOURCE; 6AIII costs mrt estimated using SWIM Fiscal Records. Program Tracking Syston, and Staff Interviews, and SAW 
Casefile Records. For tl» other costs, see Tables 6.7, 6.8, and 6.9. 

NOTES: See Table 6.10. 



TABLE «.12 
SWIH 

ATOC-Us TOTAL SWIH COSTS, BY HPE OF COST AHD WELFARE STATUS 





(grating 
Costs 


Support Service 
and AlloiMnce 
Costs 


Costs of Cosnunlty 

Educetiwi eml 
.Training Prt>gr«» 


EstlMted 
GAIN Costs 


Total 


HsppMcants 
Cost per Experimental 


$717 


$S0 


$295 


$23 


$1086 


Ilet Cost per Experiimrttel 


S26 


44 


76 


14 


660 


Recipients 
Cost per ExperfifientAl 


789 


59 


690 


42 


1579 


Met Cost per Experimental 


597 


54 


348 


27 


1025 



SOURCZs GAIN costs were estiwated using SWIM Fiscal Records, Program Tracking System, and Staff Interviews, and 6AIH 
Casefile Records. For the other costs, see Tables 6.7, 6.8, and 6.9. 

NOTES: See Table 6.10. 



TABLE 6.13 



SWIM 



F«0« THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE WELFARE SAMPLE 
ESTIMATED SAINS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Ooapontfit of Anftlytis 


AFDC 




AFDC-U 


FrliHjft B«nefUs 

Support Strvice and Allowance 


$1990 to 
239 to 

72 


2271 

Z/Z 


$2003 to 2173 








Total 


2301 to 


2615 


2291 to 2482 


losses 

Tax Paynwnts 

AFDC Payments 

Non-AFCC Transfer Payments 

Total 


-85 to 
-19(» to 
-268 to 


-98 
-2064 

-?P? • 


-254 to -275 
-1802 to -1957 
-272 to -317 


-2261 to 


-2464 


-2328 to -2549 


Met Present Value* 


39 to 


151 


-37 to -67 



SOURCE: See Tables 6.4 and 6.8. 

NOTES: Results are expressed fn 1986 dollars. The AFDC sample includes 1604 
experlaentals and 1607 controls, and the AFDC-U san^>le includes 687 experimental s and 654 
controls. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. Results Include estimates of 
projected program effects beyond the observation period (see Table 6.4). 

The first number of eacn range assumes that program effects decline by 22 
percent per year during the projection period; the second nuu^er assumes that the most 
recent program effects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

•The net present value is the sum of all gains and losses. 
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TABLE 



SWIM 



FROM THE GOVERNMENT WIDGET PERSPECTIVE 
ESTIMATED OAINS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS. 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



CoB^ontnt of Analysis 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Saint 




$318 to 345 


Payroll Taxis* 


$314 to 3S8 


Incont and Salts Tax 


-58 to -68 


109 to 118 


MFK PayRNmtt 


1908 to 2064 


1802 to 19S7 


Hnn^nV TrMtftfair PAVtnfintfi 


268 to 302 


272 to 317 


Trantfar Administration 


49 to 54 


45 to 50 


Total 


2482 to 2714 


2546 to 2787 


Lossti 




-556 


SWIM Oparatlng Costs 


-571 


Su^rt Scrvica and 


-72 


-48 


Allowanct Payisants 


Uft of Comiinlty Education 




-194 


and Traininf Programs 


-249 


Estlmatad GAIN Costs 


-27 




Total 


-919 


-817 


Nat Prasent Value^ 


1S63 to 1795 


1729 to 1970 



SOURCE: For gains, see Table 6.4. For losses, see Table 6.7 (operating costs); Table 
6.8 (support service and allowance payments); Table 6.9 (coflmunity education and training 
programs} i and Table 6.10 (GAIN costs). 

NOTES: Results are exprci^ed in 1986 dollars. The AFDC sample Includes 1604 
txparimentals and 1607 controls, and the AFDC-U sample Includes 687 experimentals and 654 
controls. Because of rounding, detail »ay not s«r to totals. Results Incliale tstiaates of 
projactad program affects beyond the observation parted (sat Table 6.4). 

The first nwuber of each renge assioies that program effects decline by 22 
percent per year durirg the projection period; the second number assumes tHat the moat 
recant program affects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

'Payroll taxes Include employer- and employee-paid Social Security taxes, and 
amployar-pald tfnemploymiOTt Insurance Compensation tax. 

hht net present value is the sum of all gains and losses. 
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TABLE 6.15 



mn 

ESTIMATED BENEFITS AND COST$ PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 
BY ACCOUNTING PERSPECTIVE AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 





Accounting Perspective 


Component of An«1ys1s 


Welfare 

Senile 


Budget 


Tucpayer 


Society 


AFDC 
Eemlngs 


1990 to 2271 


0 


-1990 to ' 


•2271 


0 


Fringe Benefits 


239 to 272 


0 


-239 to 


-272 


0 


Output Produced by Participants 
EUEP 

&sp1ojnnent 


0 
0 


0 
0 


180 
2229 to 


2543 


180 

2229 to 2543 


Tm Paymtntt 
Ptyroll T«x0$ 
incofM AfTQ Sfties Tftxes 


-143 to -163 
58 to 66 


314 to 358 
-58 to -66 


143 to 
-58 to 


163 
-66 


0 
0 


Transf tr Programs 
AFDC Pa>i!ient$ 

rsyments ironi vtntr Progrdfns 
Trtnsf tr AAninlstrativt Costs 


-1908 to -2064 
-268 to -302 

0 


1908 to 2064 
268 to 302 
49 to 54 


1908 to 
268 to 
49 to 


2064 
3C2 
54 


0 

0 

49 to 54 


SUXK Operating Costs 


0 


-571 


-571 




-571 


Support Servicf and Allowances 


72 


-72 


-72 




0 


Usa of CoRimmUy Education and 
Training Programs 


0 


-249 


-249 




-249 


EstiMttd GAIN Costs 


0 


-27 


-27 




-27 


Het Present Value 


39 to 151 


1563 to 1795 


1572 to 


1780 


1611 to 1931 



(continued) 



ERIC 
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1»'r 



TA8U e.lS (eontliMtd) 





Accounting Parspactlva 


Ccnpwtnt of Analysis 


Walfara 
Sampla 


Budgat 


Taxpayer 


Society 


AFDC-U 
Earnings 


2003 to 2173 


0 


-2003 to -2173 


0 


fHngt Bmtfftt 


240 to 2S1 


c 


-240 to -4S61 


0 


Otttptit Producttf by Participants 
&^>1oy»w(U 


0 

V 


0 

A 
w 


267 

2243 to 2434 


267 
2243 to 2434 


Tax Pay^Mts 
PigirrolT Taxas 
IiUMNM and Sal as Taxts 


-145 to -157 
-109 to -118 


318 to 345 
109 to 118 


145 to 157 
\09 to 118 


0 


Trwnfar ProgrMS 
AFDC PayMnts 

Pa|Rwntt fron Othar Programs 
Trantf ar Adml n1 strati va Costs 


-1802 to -1957 
-272 to -317 
0 


1802 to 1957 
272 to 317 
45 to 50 


1802 to 1957 
272 to 317 
45 to 50 


0 

.0 

45 to 50 


SVXN Oparating Costs 


0 


-556 


-556 


-55& 


Supjiort Sarvica and Alltmences 


48 


-48 


-48 


0 


Usa of Codimmlty Education and 
Training rrogrants 


0 


-194 


-194 


-194 


Ettlatatcd 6AXN Costs 


0 


-20 


-20 


-20 


Nat Prasant Value* 


-37 to -67 


1729 to 1970 


lUl to 2049 


1736 to 1982 



SOURCES WftC calculations from the State of California Unamploynant Insurance earnings and 
tenaflts racerdr; AFDC payments records; the County of San 01 ago Department of Social Services SUIN 
Autaantfd Tracking System and EVEP attendance logs; the San Diago Coamunlty Collage ^tstrlct Student 
Infomatlon System; the San Olago County JTPA Managrment Information System; ¥SiK time study of 
O^rtaant of Social Sarvl'^as and Gaploymant Oaval^Mient Departeant ataff; Gopleyment Development 
Departnant participant cost records; county expenditure racords; EWEP auparvlaor InttrvlCMs; 
pttbllthad data on transfer prograF> i^lnlstratlva costs, tax rates, en^loyea fringe benefits; (MIN 
easaflle racards; informtloi gatnarad In IntarvlaMS. 

NOTES] ResttUa are axprasaad In 1886 dollars. Olffa -ancaa are rtgreislon-adjustad using 
ordinary lt«tt w^.-aa* controlling for pra-random assignment d»raetaHst1cs of teai^U Mabart. The 
AraC aam^la Includaf 1604 axparlmantaU and 1607 controls, and the AFDC-U sanpta Includes 687 
axpaHmantals and 6S4 controls. 8a«ma of rounding, detail wy not stoi to totals. ^ulU Inclitda 
•stiawtaa of project*' program affacU beyond the observation period, shoMn In Table 6.4. 

The first number of each range assumes that program effects decline by 22 percent per 
year during the projection period; the second reanber assumes that the most recent progrem effects 
contlnua for tha ramalndar of f^t 5 year period. 

•The net present value Is the sum of all gains and losses within av*» perspective. 
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8 S-year period, are expressed in 1986 dollars, aod thaw a range of values, reflecting two assumed 
decay rates - no decay throughout the projection period and a 22 percent annual decay in impam 
durins the noie^icn nonod.^^ 

The first table (Table &23) presents the benefit-cost results from the perspective of the full 
AFDC and AFDC-U samples. It should be remembered that these results refiect net gains and 
losses to the weifisre sample. For exampte, the net gain assodated with earnings is due to the 
Cact that c spci lmea tals had higher earnings than controls. Similarly, the net loss associa t e d with 
transf t psym^u k due to the fact that contn^ received more AFDC and other transfer 

As Tabte 6.13 diows, on average, SWIM experin^tals gen^alfy "broke even** ts a result 
of the program. AFDC escp^imentah experknced a net gain of $39 to $151 per espnimentaL 
SWIM AFDC-U experimental exhibited a slight net loss of $37 to $67 per exper i me n tal over the 
S-year period These findi:^ reflect the fi^ that gains in eaminj^ and fringe benefits woe 
largely of&et by taxes and reductions in transfer payments. AFDC esqierimentals, e.g., showed 
net losses in AFDC bmefits (ranging from $1,908 to $2,064) and ncn-AFIX^ transfer payments 
(&om $268 to $302), and paid increased taxes (ranging from $85 to $98). 

Oovemroent budgets stowed a much higher net gain from SVrlM. (See Table 6.14) 
Although the total net per-experimental cost of SW7M was fairly hi^ - $919, e-g., for AFDC 
experinHSitals - hi contrast to other welfare employment programs MDRC has stud^d, reductions 
in registrants* use of transfer programs (and attendant reductions in administFative costs) and 
increases in regbtrants' payment of Social Security and state income taxes substantial^ oiliset the 
cost of SWIM. On a per-pmson bads, govmment budgets bei^ted on average by $1463 to 
$1,795 for AFDC experin^tals and by $1»729 to $1,970 AFDC-U experimentals. 

Ti^Ie 6l15 presents the &iai benefit-cost T«sults &x»n the four mapr perspectives considered 
k this analysts. It thus presents O'verall findings for taxpayers and for sockty m general and 



^Whfie it would have been desirable to test the robtst^ss of the beseSt-cost oondusiofis under a 
varii^y of sdditiona! assamptiom, the level of resources available for tbe evaluation presveQ^ tlxis. Only 
a radical aMog of the assumptions used in the analysis would have cbaoged the overall oonchistoas 
reached in this section cono^nhis the oost-efifectiveness of SWIM trom the poispectives of budgets or 
taxpayers, ahtoa^ any cbaages in assumptions would have aftected tbe benefit-ost estimates (dolhur 
fi^^m) 10 some de^^ Hcwevet, changing ai^ of several attttmpiicn.3 cou.'d have changed the benefit- 
cost estimates (dolhu ?isytr*») sufficient^ from the point (4 view of the wd&re sample to modify the 
oondttstons reached for this group. 
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iqieats the budget and welfieae umpto findinp just described. The results indicate that taj^aj^rs 
tSso ^jcsyed a subatantiBl gain as a result of SWIM: about to Sl,*^ per AFDC 

esqierimeotal and about $1323 to $2»049 per AFDC-U e]q}eriiiieQtaL This is than the 
purely buc^^aty gain Tcpotted above because of the estimated net value the work experience 
sovices to govemmrait and nonpn^t ageodes. 

llie i»t vahie ctf the program to society as a wfac^ (the sum of taxpaye 
g9iiis) was abcmt $1,6U to $1»931 per AFDC exp^koeatal and about $1,786 to $1,982 per AFDC- 
U caqwrinentaL This reflects the fact that SWIM produced a large gain for taxpq«rs without 
nAstaatialfy changhig, on average, the income of tte esiperimraital group. 

Tabk dl6 presets benefit-cust results from the sei^rate peispectives of AFDC applicants 
and redf^ts. The fii^^ indicate Uiat AFDC applk»nts aq)erienoed kxses - on the order 
of $87S to $8S3 - as a result of SWIM over ti» S-year period. For applicants, gains in earnings 
and fiinge benefits did not compensate {or losses hi AFDC payments and rediK:tifHis in non- 
AFDC transfer payments. 

On the other hand, AFDC recipients showed overall net gains of $631 to $818 ~ as a 
result d[ SWIM. In this case, recipients* gains in earnings and fringe benefits more than of&et 
their losses in AFDC and other transfer payment*. 

Tabte 6i.l7 presents the same types of findings for AFIX-U experimentals. For individuals 
in th» assbtance categoiy, however, the results are just the opposite: i^plicants show overall 
gains, \!^ule recipimts exhibit losses. On aven^ AFDC-U applicants gained $529 to $558 as a 
result of SWIM, whUc AFDC-U recipients experienced looses on the order of $906 to $937. 

As shown in Tlil^ 6.18 and 6.19, govcrmmt budgets experien(»d a substmtial gain for 
app&ants and recipients in both assistance categories. Among AFDC expeiimestak, budgetaiy 
savings w&e lUghtfy higher tot recipients than applk»nts, ran^^'ng from $1,441 to $1,633 for 
a{^pSamts mid from $1,633 to $1391 for redpient&. Th» same pattern was tm& anK)ng AFDC- 
U ea q peri m e nt als, but the differendal was greater. Government savings ranged from $1386 to 
$1,604 for supplicants and &om $2,250 to for iec^»ents. 

m CondnstoPS 

Judgments of the cf»t-effecth«ness of SWIM depend on the perspective taken - that of 
SWIM regbtruits, or that of government budgets. From the standpoint of the total eligible 
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TABU 6.16 



SWIM 

AFOCi FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE WELFARE SAMPLE 
ESTIMATED GAINS AND LCSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 

BY WELFARE STATUS 



Co^penrnt of Analysis 


Applicants 


Recipients 


Gains 
Earnli^s 
Frfnge Benefits 
Support Service and Allowance 
Pavnents 

Total 


$9S9 to 1110 

1X5 to 13i 
57 


$265$ to 3019 
82 


1130 to 1300 


3056 to 3464 


Losses 
Tax Payments 
AFDC Payments 
Non-AFOC Transfer Payments 

Total 


-71 to -79 
-1600 to -1728 
-337 to -375 


-9S to -110 
-2106 to -2280 


-2^ to -2182 


-2425 to -2646 


Net Present Value* 


-878 to -883 


631 to 818 



SOURCE: See Tables 6.4 and 6.8. 

NOTES! Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. The AFDC sample includes 1604 
experiaentals and 1607 controls. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. 
Results Include estimates of projected program effects beyond the observation period (see 
Table ^.4). 

The first number of each range assumes that program effects decline by 22 
percent per year during the projection period; the second number assumes that the most 
recent program effects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

'The net present value is the sum of all gains and losses. 
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TABLE 6.17 
SWIM 



AFDC-U: FROH THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE WELFARE SAMPLE 
ESTIMATED GAINS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 

BY WELFARE STATUS 



Cacapontttt of Analysis 


Applicants 


Recipients 


Gains 






Esrnlngs 


$20S7 to 2239 


$1879 to 2077 


Fringe Benefits 


250 to 269 


226 to 249 


Support Service ami A11oi«ance 






Psynents 




54 


Total 


2381 to 2S51 


2159 to 2380 


* 

Losses 






Tax Payinents 


-370 to -396 


-84 to -99 


ARJC Paymmts 


-1048 to -nso 


-2902 to -3132 


Non-AFDC Transfer Payoents 


-405 to -476 


.78 to -86 


Total 


-1823 to -2022 


-3064 to -3317 


Net Presmt Value^ 


558 to 529 


-906 to -937 



SOURCE: See Tables 6.4 and 6.8. 

NOTES: Results at-e expressed In 1985 dollars. The AFIKI-U sample Includes 687 
experlmentals and 654 controls. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. Results 
include estlmtes of projected progrflm effects beyond the observation period (see Table 
6.4K 

The first nmber of each range assuises that program effects decline by 22 
percent per year during the projection period; the second nuBri>er asstoiws that the most 
recent prograa effects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

'The net present value Is the %\m of all gains and losses. 
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TABU 6.16 



SWIM 



AFDC: FROM THE SOVEMmOiT BUOG£T PERSPECTIVE 
ESTIMATED 6A1HS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 

BY WELFARE STATUS 



Co^MiMmt of Analysis 


Applicants 


Reclplmts 


Gains 






Payroll Taxts* 


$14S to 168 


$423 to 481 


Income and "ales Tax 


S to 3 


-98 to -110 


AFDC Payments 


1600 to 1723 


2106 to 2280 


Mm M A Ef%^ ^NikAflbA^AM fi*4aMAS%^ie 

nwioftrDC iransTer rayiBenvs 




223 to 256 


Transfer Administration 


54 to 59 


46 to 51 


Total 


2141 to 2333 


2701 to 2959 


Losses 






SUIM Operating Costs 


-475 


-636 


Support Service and 




-82 


Allowance Paysients 


-57 


Use 'Of CoQBKinlty Educatlcm 




-320 


and Tralnlr^j Progr«as 


-146 


Estimated SAIN Costs 


-22 




Total 


-700 


-1068 


Net Present Value^ 


1441 to 1633 


1633 to 1891 



SOURCES For gains, see Table 6.4. For losses, see Table 6.7 (operating costs); Table 
6.8 {support service and allowance pa^roents); Table 6.9 (corarounUy education and training 
prografDs); and Table 6.10 (GAIN costs). 

NOTES: Results are expressed In 1986 dollars. The AFDC sample includes 1604 
experliaentals and 1607 controls. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. 
Results Include estimates of projected program effects beyond the observation period (see 
Table 6.4). 

The firt, number of each range assumes that program effects decline by 22 
percent per year during the projection period; the second number assumes that the most 
recent program effects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

•Payroll taxes include employer- ai^ employee-paid Social Security taxes, and 
an^loyer-paid Unemployment Insurance Compensation tax. 

^e net present value is the sum of all gains and losses. 
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. TABLE 6.19 
SWIM 



AFDC-U: rm THE GOVERNMENT SUOGH PERSPECTIVE 
ESTIMATED GAWS AND LOSSES PER EXPERIMENTAL OVER 5 YEARS, 

BY WELFARE STATUS 



C«npen«nt of Aiwlyslt 


Applicant! 


Racipimts 


Gains 








$331 to 3SS 


S300 to 331 


Incom wid Salts Tax 


219 to 234 


-52 


AFDC Paynttntt 


1048 to IISO 


ZWMl to 31 AC 


fl<»i»APQC Trancf Ar PavBftnts 

nVfl^WrirV #IPf»*Iwl r»jfCT«iifc» 


405 to 476 


78 to 86 


Trantter Administration 


42 to 49 




Total 


2046 to 2264 


3275 to 3550 


Lossas 




-597 


SHIM Optrating Costs 


-526 


Sup.^ort Strvica and 




-54 


AIIOManct Payments 


.44 


Ust Of CoRiBunity Education 




-348 


and Training Progrwns 


-76 


Estimattd GAIN Costs 


-14 


-27 


Total 


-660 


-1025 


Net Present Valve'' 


1386 to 1604 


2250 to 2525 



SOURCE: For gains, see Tab'e 6.4. For losses, see Table 6.7 (operating costs); Table 
6.8 (support service and allowance payments); Table 6.9 (coniminity education and training 
programs); and Table 6.10 (GAIN costs). 

NOTES* Results are expressed in 1986 dollars. The AFDC-U san^le includes 687 
txperimentals and 654 controls. Because of rounding, detail may not sum to totals. Results 
include tttinates of projected program effects beyond the observation period (set Table 
6.4>. 

The first nun^r of each range assunes that program effects decline by 22 
percent par year during the projection period; the second nanber assumes that tho most 
ractnt program affects continue for the remainder of the 5 year period. 

•Payroll taxes include eii^loyer- ami employee-paid Social Security taxes, and 
anpleytr-paid Unaii^leyiwnt Insurance Compimsatim tax. 

^The net present value is the sum or all gains and losses. 
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ISS 



we^Bire caseloads the program produced very Uttte change in income, because pfogram-cligible 
ifidividuaii* Mbittional eamio|i and fringe ben^ts were laigely ol&et by reduced transfer 
payments. However, \Ms overaQ finding reflects conskierable variation in results for applicant and 
recipient subgroups, which suggests the need for furtbor research to determine the types of 
legstrants vAio ejqjerknoed benefits or losses as a result of SWIM. 

Broffi the standpoint of taiqiayers, as wdl as governmeitt budgets, the results me im{^^ 
In bxtt multiplying the govermneni budget savingii by the number of indivkhnls served by SWIM 
during the 2 years the program operated sug^sts a saving c ook than $12 naSSsm over the 5» 
year analysis period. 
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APPENDIX 




TABU A.l 



stia 



SaSCTED CHAUCTEtlSTICS » t£$i$TRA»ITS 
AT THE TIME OF INtTIAL ftEGISTtATlON, Vt ASSISTANCE CATSCOSY AMD RESEAfiCM GROUP 





AFOC 


AFOC-tt 


Oiomttrittic 


Cxpfrtnentol 


Centre! 


ExperiaoAtot 


Control 


AFOC StfllVt ts) 










Appi tcmt 


40.2 


38.3 


S8.1 


8I.S 


tifiMttf iKlpltnt 


33. S 


32.3 


23.7 


I2.S 


Sfltfftfralttfd Nc{pi«nt° 


:it4.3 


29.4* 


18.2 


u.o 


Avfr«9t Agt iHcn) 


3<.1 


34.3 


32.7 


33.0 


Sm (s) 










■ott 


8.8 


8.4 


92.0 


90.5 


Fwuit 


»1.2 


eK4 


8.0 


9.S 


Ethnicity (I) 










imitt, NMiHfltponic 


28.2 


24.3 


25.0 


24. S 


Block. Non-MiSDonic 


42.0 


42.3 


21.4 


18.4 


Mitponic 


25.7 


25.4 


40.8 


43.5 


Aotrlcflii Indifift/AifiSkflR NotivA 


0.4 


0,7 


0.1 


0.7 


Asiofi ona Pocif ic isionder 


2.» 


4.4*» 


n.i 


11.1 


Ottwr 


0.7 


0.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Otgrtt HKtivfd (t) 










Nffih &:hMt Dipiono 


48.1 


48.0 


39.0 


34.7 


6E0 




7.5 


6.6 


9,2 




43.8 


44.5 


54.2 


54. 0 


Avtrogt Higmt erode Cttnpieted 


•lO.f 


10.9 


lo.i 


lO.O 


Cvrrtnt Act Iv it its (t) 










^loyto 20 Noyrs or Less H' 


/.4 


4.6 


A. ^ 

B. 7 


4*0 


HpltffH 21-30 Hourt Per iitoe>« 


S.4 


5.4 


4.3 


1.9^ 


Gtfucatien or Troining 


14.3 


14.8 


9.7 


f.S 


Prior AFDC Otptndency {%) 










iMvtr on AFDC 


n.» 


10.9 


34.$ 


83.2 


1*11 lonttit 


4.4 


7.1 


1S.1 


11.8 


l2-» lontns 


7.0 


4.T 


10.9 


10.2 


24-f 1 lontht 


8.4 


7.8 


11.4 


10.1 


U-47 lontnt 


8.4 


8.3 


8.2 


?.s 


4«-Sff lOAtllt 


«.8 


7.0 


A.O 


2.4 


AO aontUt or aore 




51.8 


13.9 


lf.1 



(cootittootf) 
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TA8LE A.l (eontlnutd) 





AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Q»r«cttrUtic 


ExptriMnfot 


Cmtroi 


Export&in^t 


OMitroi 


Artnpt Itetor of iQRtht «n AFOC During 
U mmim fr\» to initloi Stglstrettoa 


IS.S 


IS.S 


9.* 


9.4 


•Mtf « ot My Tlw Ouring Quortvr 
friar H imtioi Rtgittretim {%} 


».« 


2«.9 


37.$ 




Nlitf s Job or Any TIm Ouring 
Four Qwrttrs Prior to 
l8itl«i Itglstrotion {%r 


38.9 


3?.9 


S«.9 


S«.) 


Artf«8t forningt INirtng Quorttr Prior 
U till f lot teglttrotlon (t) 


4U.«9 


42S.00 


920.78 


818.11 


Artrogt Earnlngt ^fng Four Quortors 
itlor t« Ifiitioi Sogjsrrotion {ir 


US0.3I 




3782. IS 


3211. I9» 


lictWtd Unatptoymnt CoBptnsotion 
Ouring Throf aonm Prior to tnitioi 
Uglstratlon i%r 


4.0 


4.4 


9.9 


8.4 


ArMVgt AMunt of Umoipl 0|ra»nt 
CoipiiiMtlen During Tnrff nonths 
Pri«r to Initlei Rogistrotlon (1) 


30.10 


33.99 


«7.83 


A9.80 


SoBpit Sist^ 


UOS 


Ut9 


704 


483 



SOURCE: Set Table 2.2. 

NOTES: Tn'i tonpie for mis tooie includes inoiviouafs who registered oet»een July )98S one Jwte 

1984. 

01 ttr I Out Ions noy not odd to 100.00 porcent duo to rounding. 

A chi-tQuore tttt or t-ttst »«$ oppi led to differences Oetvetn experlMntot ond control 
grwpf ultAln atslttonce cotegorles. Stotisticoi stgnif iconce levels ere Indloited est * •» 10 ptrcenti « 
S ptrcenti » l percent. 

^AFOC-U ceiee con be redeteralned es wiN-aondotory »nen en AFOC cost Mcoms on APOCHt esse » 
•liMO prevlouety exinpt APOC-u cose (e.g.. aedlceity oMspt) letet its exeiptiefi ttstM. 

Nnese dote ore ceuuieted fros the Stete of Cotlfornte Untiipi oysent insuronc* eerftlngt 
rtcertt wt include tore values for soiple Mbert not aiployed end for thote not receiving Un«iployMnt 
Coipefieatlen. 

^Por teierted chorecteristlce, sospie sizes 9oy very up to S sosipie points due to Bitting 
«Bf«. At of tMM rts<itrentt wore excluded fron the Ispoct enotysis oeceute tney did not hove tociel 
tecvrity Msoers. 
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TABLE h,Z 



SItl 

SaECTED CHARACTEtiSTtCS Of KGfSTIANTS AT TIC TilE OF INtTlAL UBISTIATIDN. 
tr ASSISTANCE CATEGORT A« PERIOD OF tUlTf AL RECtSTRATIOH 







tfOC-V 


Qwrecttrtstic 


Sort Iftf Coiuirt 


Lfittr Cohort 


Eon lor CMWf 


Uttr CMiort 


ATOC ftam (I) 










Ap^i icmt 






AO.O 


ff.S 


tfMMtf tocfpftnt 


• ▼ * ft 




lO.f 


tA.A*^ 


IMtttrvlntd Rtcipient^ 


ft 0 


17. T 


If.f 


13.f*^ 


AMrttM Aot (Yiors) 


33,1 




32. S 


S3.1 


A #M A 










iBff 




i ft 


19.2 


fS.T«»« 






*J.4 


iD.a 


A.S*w 


fthfiiCity {%) 








14*4 




27.3 


27.1 


2>.0 




42.1 


42.3 


20. « 


If.S 




2&.0 


2S.2 


42.6 


41.A 


fmritw iMioA/Aiosicon Motive 


o.« 


O4S 


0.4 


O.S 


Mim ^ Pacific isiomief 


3.2 


4.4 


f.A 




OfMr 


0.7 


0.4 


\.9 


1.1 


Otgrtt liCf Iviti U) 






37.0 


SI .9 


Nigh ScDMl CipfOffiO 


46.7 


47.3 


CED 


8.4 


7.1 


7.7 


1.3 




43.0 


45. A 


SS.3 


S2.I 


Avtmt MlQhtit Srode CompittM 


10.9 


10.9 


10.1 


10.1 


Cttffmt Act iv if in (t) 






A.S 


A.} 


Espieytd SO Heurt er Ltsi t^r fitu 


T.A 


A. 2 




$.7 


i.2 


3.S 


2.7 


ftfuMtlon or Trolnlng 


12.1 


»A.7*»» 


9.6 


9.« 


frior APOC Otptitftncy {%) 








)2.t 


Nmr «n afdc 


12.0 


10.7 


SS.2 


l-ll isnttit 


7.$ 


A.2 


U.2 


14.1 


if-ts Mim 


f.O 


A.7 


le.s 


10.7 




t.3 


7.1 


tO.4 


11.1 


M-47 Mntnt 


i.f 


7.7 


t.4 


T.t 




7.2 


A.A 


A.S 


7.4 


AO tm^Ht or Aert 


4fJ 


M.3»»» 


13.0 


lA.t 



(COAfinMd) 
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TABLE A.2 (eontlnutd) 





APK 


APOC-U 


Owncttrtttu 


Eoriitr Cohort 


Utf r Cohort 


Eoriltr Cohort Lstor *'ai»t* 


Artregt 9f §enm pn AFDC Durins 
14 mm Pri9r t« inttisi lisufrotion 


IS. 2 




9.4 


».t 


Mtitf « J»6 «t »tif Urn During Ovcrttr 
Priflr t» lAitiai ttgittrotioo (ir 




tS.4 


9A.4 


40.1 


MItf 9 St Any Tiii« ftM^lng Four 
ftwrftfi ftlor to initiet 
■tatttrstiw) (1) 


S9.4 


3V.4 


S4.2 




Av9r«9» ierftlftss fitting fiuorttr Prior 
to Ifiifloi lisistrotien (1)^ 






830.2t 




Avtr^ I«rfiiR|^ PwrlRg Four Ouortirs 
Prior to Initiol Rtglstrotion {!) 


U83>)0 


ini.iT 


Sl06.$f 


Sf77.22»*» 


I^MltttfUfwiployatnt Casptnsfltion 
Owrlog Throf lonrhs Prior to Initioi 
•ogltfrotleo (t)^ 


4.4 


3.t 


8.3 


10.2 


Avofogt Apovnt of Unonpieyaent 
Coipmotim OM'tng Thrtt iw^ttts 
Prior to lAitlei Rtfiistrotton {S)^ 


34.01 




«2.83 


7S.T* 


S«^f SIf 0^ 




\m 


tS2 


A3» 



SOURCE: $tt Tabit 2.2. 

mViii Tho ooriior cohort rogiftorofl Oil«ten iviy 1V8S ono Docosber If85 ond the iottr cMiort 
roglitorod otiwton Jonuory 1986 ono )vm 198(6. 

Otstflbutlms My not odd to lOO.O per^nt o<« to rownOini}. , 

A cht-squort tost or t-tist tros oppiloo to fiifftroncti wtvotn cohorts viiiitn ottlttonct 
cotogorit*. Stotittioit signif icenco itvoit oro inoiceitti est * • 10 (orctntj • s pori^nt} *** * I porcont. 

'aF0C«4> ceso» con tt rodittmtttto ot wiii-««ndotory vhon en AFOC cos* MCOMt en api^ com or 
whooe prevleusiy ewpt afdc-u com (e.g.. MSicoiiy OMnpt) toMi Itt oi«ptieh ttofwt. 

^Thtof eote ero cetctiiotee froo fho Stett of Goilfwnio VmapieyMnt tosiirenco eemiogt rtcorii 
uai IKiytfi tero velvet for mpto MMrt not Mptoyte end for tnoM sot rocolving VMBpieyMnt Caepontetion. 

'por iotoctod cherectoristui. Mspit tim My very wp to S wspit points ^ to sluing «ete. 
«2 «r theto regittrentt Mr* titcivd»o f r« tn* tepoct eneiyiU ftocsuu thoy «ie not hevo tocief eocwlty 
mators. 
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TABLE A.3 



Sffli 

SEklCTiP CHARACTERISTICS OF RECISTRAMTS AT THE THE Of lHITIAt REG ( ST HAT f ON. 

BY ASSISTAUCE CATEBORY AMD fELFARE STATUS 





AFDC 


AFQC 




CItoracter Isttc 


Appi Icont 


Rec Iptent 


Appi icont 


R6Clo!§nt 


wiflCt \%i 










Strvtcf Ctnttr 


AM A 

#4 »f 




SO.t 


SO.T 


Son Diego i«sr 


£ C 1 


A A. A AAA 


49.9 


49.3 


AFDC Status (S) 










Appi icont 


% i\ti A 
1 UU • U 


A A A A A 


100.0 




StnetttH RtstpUnt 


ft ft 


C J Y A A A 


0.0 


S7.$»»* 


R»tf»t*f»lned Rtcipient*^ 


ft ft 


J C Q A A A 


0.0 


42. S*** 


AvvroBe Agt {Ytors) 


4 J • 7 




3K0 




Sfx (X) 












12,9 




92.4 


89.8* 


FtBOlt 


ft 7 M 


A ^ A ft A A 


7.4 


10.4» 


Ettinicity {%) 










•Mt«. Hon-Hisponic 


31.3 


24.A»»» 


29 .6 


17.8*»* 


Block, Non-Hisponic 


41.2 


42.8 


22.3 


U.B** 


Ntsponic 


21.8 


28.2»*» 


40.3 


44. B 


AmrlcoR Intfion/Aloskon Ndtive 


1.0 


0.3»» 


0.4 


O.S 


AslOR ond PocifU isisnder 


4 ♦ T 




6.3 


18.J»»» 


Other 


ft T 


A C 


1.2 


2.0 


Oegrte Receivec i%) 










High SCHOOI Diptono 


S2.6 




42.9 


30.S»»» 


ceo 


8.4 


7.5 


9.8 


S.4*»* 


None 


■? T , 1 


4 / » # ^ ^ * 


47.3 


44.1»»» 


Averos* Highest Groae Completed 


n.2 


10.7*»» 


10. & 


9.3»»» 


■srftot Stetut {S} 










Mtver Rorrled 


25.6 


33.0»»» 


12.8 


8.8»» 


iorrieti, Livins with spouse 


8.3 


4.3«** 


82.3 


BB.S*** 


Aflrrietf, Net Living with spouse 


31.2 


25.3**» 


2.6 


2.3 


wfwvwee or pivorceo 


3S.0 


37.4 


2.2 


t .1 


Any Children (S)^ 










Lets Thon « Yeors 


7.0 


12.0*»* 


7$. 9 




Bfttetn 6 end 18 Yeors 


91.0 


89.9 


49.7 


««.0«ee 


••Rtfetery afdc flth Child 










Less Then 6 i%V 


2.8 


*.9»»* 


1.0 


O.B 



(centlRtted) 
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TABLE A.3 (contfnutd) 





AFDC 


AFDC 


-II 


Cuorocttrittu 


Appi icent 


Rtcipitnr 


Appi icont 


Rf ciplont 


iORSi Ingiitl in o Longuagt 
iitfitr ThQi) English (Ij 

Of Hi r 


7.0 
0.9 


f.2»* 
0.3»* 


n.7 

0.4 


21.3»»» 

A V A A A 


tffttfocttMnt«d forktr (>} 


0.9 


0.8 


4.0 


1.4 


Activititt flthln \t lenfhs Prior 
to liiltlsi RtQlstretlon (k) 

Jelft Starch torkshop 

EtEP 

Educetion or Trolning 
No Frior Actlvftus 


10.7 
S.2 

14.0 
73.7 


20.5»»» 

13.0»»» 
24.1»»* 
56.0*»» 


9.3 
3.$ 
10.1 
81.2 


23.5»»» 
14,3*»* 
22.1»»» 
S4.3»»» 


Cyrrtfit ACtlvltlts {%) 
E»ployf0 20 Hours or t«ss 

Ptr Ittx 
EaployM 11-30 Hours Ptr fetk 
EtftfCAtlon or Trolning 


4.$ 

4.3 
9.7 


7.3 

4.2»» 
17.7»»» 


3,4 

2.8 

5.9 


10.4»»» 
3.4 


Prior AFDC Otptntftncy [%} 
Ktvtr on AFDC* 
1-11 aonths 
12-23 AentDs 
24-3S AOfiths 
34-47 Aonths 
4B-59 Aonttis 
AD Aontrif or Aort 


22.3 
12.8 
9.1 
9.1 
7.4 
4.3 
32. B 


4.3»»» 
3.2»»» 
5.4»»» 
7.4 
8.8 
7.3 
43.5»*» 


52. 0 
20.0 
8.7 
4.4 
3.5 
3.1 
4.0 


7.S»»» 
8.4»»» 
13.4»»» 
14.8»»» 

14 

12.2»»» 
27.1»*» 


Avtrogt NvDbor of Aonths 
Ev»r on AFOC 


47 . » 


83,4»»» 


12.0 

* 


42.B»»» 


Avtrogt NusDir of Aonins on apuc 
Ovrtng 24 nontns Prior to 
Inltisf tts>»trotton 


i.O 


20.4*»» 


3.7 


i8.1»*» 


Evfr iRCltitftd en Sostont Elst's 
AFDC COM {%) 


15.9 


17,2 


32.4 


14.4 


Ltngth Of Tlot Eapioytd During 
24 Sonths Prior to Initiei 
Roglftrotlen (I) 

Not EipieytO 
• t Itolt to 6 Aonths 

r — 1 • wpn 1 M • 

13-11 AOnths 
1f-24 Aonths 


w ^ • J 

18.3 
IS. 3 

12.9 
19. S 


4D.3*** 

17.9 

1I.2»»» 
4.2»»* 
4.3*»» 


9,9 

18.7 
21.1 
18.2 
32.1 


$4.1»»» 
19.7 

f .4»»» 
7.l»»» 



(contiAtttd) 



ERIC 
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TABU A. 3 (contlnutd) 





APDC 


APDC-U 


CilQfQCf tf 1 St 1 C 


Appi i cent 


Rtci pi tnt 


Appi I cent 


leclpitnt 


Mtt« « JO^ fit Any TIP9 Dyftfig 
Ouerftr Frior to Initio! 
pfSifTroTipn \mi 


38. « 




49.2 


li.f 


Htltf ft Job fit Afiy Tip« Diffing Four 
fivfirttrt Prior to tni tiei 
■vgiSirsiiDn 


so.s 


32.3*»» 


AC. 3 




N«t« • i9i or Any T{»e During Tin 
Qiterttrf Prior to inltloi 
ttsittrotion (I) 




46 .* 


72.2 




IttlBfltitf Earnings Ovring t* lonthi 
Prior to initioi Rtglstrotion it) 

f V 

t) - 11.000 
•1.001 - ts.ooo 

• c fini Sin ftnn 

Ovtr 110,000 


33 .9 

1 Z . T 

H.4 

U.2 
17 .6 


60.2»»» 
14.0 

4.3»»» 
2.1 ••• 


f .9 

t A A 

I 0 .0 
22.9 
23.8 
33.4 


$].«••• 

18. A* 
f .f 


Avtregt fornfngs Owrlng Ouorter ^ 

rffvi Tv iMillMi l%Byt>Tlvliy«* V^f 


7*4.47 


201 .03»»» 


t2l«.S2 


2A0.39»»» 


Avtregt Eornlngs During Four 
Quorttff Prior to initio! 
Rfgf ttroT 1 on i 




8U.91 


S182.3$ 


»OS7.39»»» 


Avfrfifif Earnings During Ttn 
Qyqrttrs Prior to Jnltioi 


6f2« .t7 


2178.U»*» 


n .27l.$9 


3349. U»»» 


fitctlvtti Untaploystnt Coaptniotlen 
Ourlftg Tftrtt ftonihs Prior to initioi 

Itgiltrfttlfin \»i 


7 .8 




13.2 




tftCfWttf Unisptoyfftnt Coftptnsotton 
Dyrlng U lontns Prior t^ 
ifiitifii ■•oistrotlon {%) 


U.S 


4.S»»» 


23.8 




Avtrtfit Asovnt ef Untipieyaent 
CtiptAtetUft During Tttrtt aentht 
. Pritr to Inlttot ttglstretion (t)^ 


«3.39 




* 100.40 


«,«••• 



(coflttAi»«e) 
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TABLE A. 3 (continued) 





AFQC 


AFDC-U 


Chorecttrlttlc 


App] ICfiflt 


If cipl tnt 


Appi leant 


Itclpftnt 


Avtrfgt Aioeiif of untupioyeent 
Cwptatstloii Bur lug 12 l»iitlit 
friftr to Inlttfll Rfgistrotloii {ty 


237. S4 


SS.17»»* 


403.13 


U».7f»»» 


tMplf SiXf^ 


t2«7 


}U0 


•2? 


ISI 



SOURCE? See TaMt 2.2. 

NOUSt Tht sospit for thi& to&l* Inciudtt iitdlviduots vho rtouttrttf Mtvttn 
July 1911 sed Jvnt H8«. 

Distributions ney net odd to 180.0 ptrcont dvt to rounding. 

A chl-iqu«rt ttst or t-tfst «os oppiiod to oifforoncts ottvitn viifart 
ttotwsti ulthtft osttttoncf cotoaorlts. Stotlstlcoi signif icenct tevtis srt Indlcofod 
ott • • 10 ptrctnt; •• » 5 ptrcont} ■ I ptrctnt. 

°AFOC-U costs con 60 rtdtttfKlntd os l IN-aondotery •htn en AFOC cost 
»fc««tf on AFOC-U cost or vDtn e prtviousty txttpt afoc-u cot« (t.g., atdiCQiiy 
•XMpi) (osts its txtiption stotus. 

0 

Olitrioutlnns loy not odd to 100.0 pirctnt btcsust soapit stsotrs ceo 
tiovt chiidrtn in vort tnon ont cottgory. in odcitien. sobs i ndiv i difoi s. «no ort not 
port of tntir porents' cost, aoy not hovt ony chiidrtn. 

^A ftw AFOC-U's »fly Of inciudtd in tht •»endctory AFOCiitl* Uiid lost 
Tnon »• CQttgory d«t to doto tntry trrers or ■isinttrprttotien of tht question. 

0 

Distributions odd to »ort tnon 100.0 ptrctnt otcoust sotpt t ■tvbtrs 
con H tnciodtd in aort tnon ont octtvity. 

*A ftw rtcipitntt aoy ot inciudtd in tnt 'Ntvtr on AFOC* cottgorr dut 
to tfota tntry trrort or »i sinttrprttotion of tnt qutstlen. 

^Tlitft doto ort coiculotfd freo tnt Stott of Coiifornle Unosployvtnt 
littvrsftCf tBrflings rtcords ond inciydt ztro voiyts for seipit stsPtrs not tspioytd 
sntf for tDost not rtctlvins UnttpioyBtnt Co«ptnsotion. 

^For foitcttd chorecttrif tics, soopit tizos aey very op to S tOBpio 
poliif» duo to Pissing doto. AZ of :ntit ftgistrontt wort oxciudtd froo tht iapoct 
oneiysis fttcoust tnty did not tsovt socio* »ccurity nvabtrs. » 



* 
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TABLE B.l 
SWIM 

TWELVE-MONTH ACTIVITY MEASURES FOR EXPERIMENTALS, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATESORY 



Activity liaesurts 


APOC 


AFOC-U 


MrtUlpotta In Any Cempontnt, ExcluOing 






EBploytBtnt irhlit RtQlsttred 






P&rticlQCtfd In itb Sesrch Act!vlt!#s 


# V « V 




Je6 Sforct) worksnop 


41 .S 


49. O*** 


Job Civb 




29.6 


STAR 


0.7 


1 .0 


I5ESA 


5 . 2 




Union jol^ S£Crc^■ 






Othtr Jots Secrch 






PfifticiDOt^d in i^crk Exoerience 


» y • 


'19.3 


EKEP 




19*0 


On^-Tftt-Joc ^roinlrsc 


0.7 




PfifflciDCted in ECLCCTion cr Trcininc 


24 3 




Proof fiff^Aff fine ^ ts ECutfltior or Trtsifiino 






ProDroir>*Afronc&{! Eduto t ton 








2 3 




Prcvioed by jTFi 


C.9 


0.7 


Othtr Provlcers 


J .4 


C.7 


PfOgrom-Ar rongec Tr o i n 5 ng 


t. 1 


4 .0»* 


PfCvietfl 6> Corr.uniTy Cci leges 


2.7 


2.0 


Pfovioeo fcv -^'^^J^ 


5 .0 


1.3 


Otner PrDvlcers 


2.5 


C.9»» 


StIf-IftftfoTec Eflyccticn cr Trcit^iric 




8.4»»» 


Proviseo t>y Cor.runit^ Coneges 


8.5 


*.3» 


Provided 6y JTFt 


C.4 


0.6 


Otfttr Proviflers 


4 .S 


2.0»»» 


EBploytC RegJsterec^ 


39. C 


34,4«« 


KovtO Out of t^t SWU' Arec 


6.0 


6.9 


Otrtsitff rt0 




«*.S»» 


Out to Senctionin^ 


10. « 


6.4 


Ssinpit Site 


1606 


704 



(cent invtO) 
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TA61E B.l (continued) 



SOURCE: iOSC couuiotiens from tht County ef Son Dltgo 0«ponrBtnt of 
Sociel StrvlCfS SWf* Autopotea Trocking System end E»EP ottenccnct 109$. 

NOTES: The sample for this tabU consists ef individuals who registered between 
July 198S and June 1986. 

Activity Bteiurei ore colcytotfC os C ptr«^'»ntflge of tftt totol 
nynbtr of persons m the Inoicoted otsUtenct cottgory. The tweJve-wonth 
felle«-tip period begins st the point of inltiol regit trot Ion. 

Portlclpotloft is defines os ottending IHE^ for ot lecst ont ho-r 
•r «ny other cctJvlty fcr ot leost one doy. 

A chi-squore test *os oppiied to differences betwten osststonce 
cotescrlfs. Stotisticei significonce levels ore indicottd cs: • » 10 ptrctnt; 
•• B 5 percent! « 1 percent. 

^Prcgrom eripioyinent informotion is bosed on empioyroent thot wos 
reported to progrcp stotf. PregroiP ernp i oywen? doto were not used to ireosure 

{BpOCtS . 
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TABLE B.2 



SHIN 



PEUCCTT OF KGISTRWITS «H0 EVER EMROLLEO W COWWITY COLLEOE CONTimJlHG EOUCATIWI COURSES, 
BY TYr»E OF COURSE, ASSISTANCE CATEGORY, WEIFARE STATUS, AND RESEARCH GROUP 





AFDC 




ARK-U 






Applicants 




Total 


Applicants 


Recipimts 


Total 


Type of Course 


Experi - 
mentals 


{.Ontroii 


Experi- 




Experi - 

fiM>nf 111 % 


Controls 


Experi - 


Controls 


Experi - 
mentals 


Controls 


Experi - 
mentals 


Control* 


1:1191 isn d 
Secomf language 




3.1% 


5.5% 


3.3^ 


4.7% 




5.9% 


3.6% 


11.5% 


8.7% 


8.2% 


5.6% 


MttU Basic 
Education 




2.1 


6.9 


2-4 


5.1 


2.3 


2.2 


1.2 


4.7 


1.9 


3.3 


1.5 


GED Proration 
or High Sc^iool 


10.4 


9.7 


14.5 


7.3 


12.8 


8.2 


JO. 5 


8.8 


10.2 


3.4 


10.4 


t.7 


Vocational 


16.8 


15.2 


20.4 


14.3 


19.0 


14.6 


8.1 


6.4 


13.2 


8.7 


10.2 


7.3 


Consumer 


3.7 


2.7 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


2.2 


2.1 


0.7 


1.1 


1.6 


l.B 


Citizenship 


0.3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


1.0 


1.7 


0.8 


1.8 


0.9 


Miscellaneous 


1.7 


2.1 


1.5 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


0.7 


O.S 


I.O 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


S««^1e Size 


647 


620 


96t 


999 


1608 


lvl9 


409 


420 


29b 


263 


704 


683 



SOURCE: WRC calcalatlem fnm the San Oie?© Ccxwnity CoJlefe District Student Informtien Systm. 
iWIES: Tlie sw^le for thU table centUtt of imJivirfoaU ^» re9i»tered between July 1985 end 1986. 

Activity wasiim are calculated as a percentafe of the total nwber of persons in the indicated assistam* cateflonr. iwlfare statu*, and 
research »n>«p. F.I1oi«p begins at the point of initial regi.tration. «Hf end. J«ne 30. 1988. Thi»J««U.JiMr.nrin« 1«»JtJ« ^ II !l?,!r?*!j;rr' 
IieS.rr forexa^le. in«vi2a1» nbo registered in My 19t» have 3 years of follov-vp .bile those lAe registered in ivm 1986 are follo-ed for 2 year*. 

fartfeipatien is defined as enrolling in a <o«nity college pro^raM for at least one day. ^' 

Tests of statistical signficance of differences betkwen research groups were not calculated. 



TABU B.3 



nmni of hecistrahts who ever mTicmTto in jtp^fwwoj activities, 

8Y TYPE OF FW6WW, ASSISTANCE CATE60RY. MELFAfiE STATUS, AWJ RESEAHCM GROUP 





AFDC 




ARXr-U 






Ami 1 cants 


r 

Recipients 


Total 


A|>plf cants 


Recipients 


Total 


Type of Ihroqrm 


Experl* 
mentals 


ControU 




Controls 


FxDeri - 
mentals 


Control s 


Experi - 
mentals 


Controls 


Expert - 
aientftls 


Controls 


ExpeH- 
mentals 


Controls 


Pilot Itam^ng 
Laboratories 
English as a 
Secomt Lan^iiaft 

Mult RmIc 

Education 
G£D Preparation 


1 g% 

0.0 

0.6 
1.2 


0.2% 

0.0 

0.0 
0.2 


5.9% 

0.1 

2.2 
3.6 


0.1% 

0-0 

0.! 
0.0 


4.3% 

0.1 

1.6 
2.7 


0.1% 

0.0 

0.1 
0.1 


1.2% 

0.2 

0.5 
0.5 


0.2% 

0.0 

0.2 
0.0 


4.4% 

0.7 

2.0 
1.7 


1.5% 

0.0 

1.1 
0.4 


2.6% 
0.4 

1.1 

1.0 


0.7% 

0.0 

0.6 
0.1 


Job Starch 
Assistance 


3.1 


0.5 


3.7 


0.6 


3.5 


0.6 


2.0 


1.2 


5.4 


0.0 


3.4 


0.7 


ftfi*th#«-Job 
Training 


2.0 


0.6 


3.6 


0.5 


3.0 


0.6 


2.2 


1.4 


4.4 


0.0 


3.1 


0.9 


Occupational 
SMI Is Training 


3.1 


2.1 


2.1 


1.6 


2.5 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


1.7 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


Other Programs* 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.1 


Sample Site 


647 


620 


961 


999 


160S 


1619 


409 


420 


295 


263 


704 


683 



50URCC: NDRC ealMlatfent fnm tlie San Wc^o County 4TPA HanaseiKnt InformstiOB Systm. 

HOTfS: TIte taa^lft for tllfs ta«« censltts of ind<*l*i»U «** resUtered between July 19B5 and June 1986. 

Activity Mattim are ealoiloted as a percentage of tHe total rmttr of ptnom In tlie Indicated assist^ catefory. jwlfare 
•«*er. Forewiv^e. IndlvlSaU «»» roistered In July 1985 have 3 year* of foil— »p .hne those ^ registered in June 1986 are f6l1o»ed for 2 yean. 
Participation It defined as attending a JTPA-funded activity for at least one day. 

Test* of statistical slyiflcance of differences between research jroups were not calculated. f) • 

20 Vi ■"Other Program" Include youth educatitm, work eup^rience, pre-ewpleyment. and pre-OJT. 
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AIL AFDC: ESTIMATED R£eSESSX(»f COEFFICZENTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE MEASURES IN QUARTER NINE 





Variable 
Keen 


Ever 
Empicyed (%} 


Earnings ($) 


Received 
AFDC (%) 


AFDC 
Payimnts ($) 


Experimental Group ftember 


.500 


♦5.42*** 
(1.57) 


♦146.18*** 
(48.92) 


-7.39*** 
(1.61) 


-129.34*** 
(27.80) 


AFDC StAtyt 
Applicant 


.392 


-6.12*** 
(2.15) 


-176.84*** 
(67.04) 


♦0.48 

(2.21) 


♦37.21 
(38.10) 


Recipient 


.608 






www 




Prior E^ioyment History 
Evtr &np1oyed In the 
Qu«rttr Prior to 
tendon Asiignment 


.26S 


♦11. IS*** 
(2.83) 


♦113.8S 
(88.21) 


-3.86 
(2.91) 


-106.68** 
(50.14) 


Evtr &iq>1oyed In the 
Year Prior to Random 
Asflgmsent 


.393 


♦10.56*** 

(2.52) 


+26.55 
{7C,37) 


♦0.27 
(2.58) 


♦2.64 
(44.54) 


Earnings in the Year Prior 
to Random Assignment 
(In Thousarnls) 


1.567 


♦1.12*** 

(0.29) 


♦100.47*** 

(8.99) 


♦0.54* 
(0.30) 


♦8.24 

(5.11) 


High School Diploma or GEO 


.561 


+6.63*** 
(1.75) 


♦304.28*** 

(54.57) 


-3.09* 
(1.80) 


-72.17** 
(31.02) 


Prior AFDC History 
Received AFDC in 18 Months 
Prior to Ramlom Assignisent 
Ko Months 


.227 




<^ • 






1 to 17 Months 


.301 


♦0.97 
(3.84) 


-33.57 
(119.57) 


♦1.57 
(3.94) 


-236.39*** 
(67.96) 


All 18 itonths 


.472 


♦3.13 
(4.49) 


-7.25 
(139.73) 


♦15.68*** 
(4.60) 


-47.57 
(79.41) 


Average Monthly AFDC Payments 
in 18 Month! Prior to 
Random Assignment (Counting 
only Months Recti ved» Zero 
If fk) Welfare) 
(in Thcusamis} 


.378 


-12.56* 
(7.53) 


-262.22 
(234.24) 


♦43.63*** 

(7.72) 


♦1324.70*** 
(133.13) 


On AFDC for at Least 50 
Months In the Past 


.517 


-6.96*** 

(1.80) 


-264.46*** 
(56.16) 


♦7.65*** 
(1.85) 


♦144.06*** 
(31.92) 



(continued) 
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TABU C.l (continutd) 



VeHable 


Vanahie 
Mean 


fever 
Bmplpyed (%) 


Earnings ($) 


Recel ved 
AFOC (%) 


AFDC 
Pay8»nt8 ($) 


Fanlly Stttut 
Hifl^r of Children 


1.756 


+1.01 
(0.91) 


♦11.98 
(28.39) 


♦1.35 
(0.94) 


+103.05*** 
(16.14) 


Any Children less then 6 

Nerltal Status 
Never Married 


.100 
.301 


♦3.44 

(2.75) 

♦6.02*^ 
(2.19) 


♦129.11 
(85.61) 

+71. M 
(68.17) 


+4.35 
(2.82) 

+1.48 
(2.25) 


♦45.03 
(48.66) 

+3.35 
(38 75) 


Divorced/Widowed 


.365 


(1.94) 


♦152.84** 
(60.37) 


-0.62 
(1.99) 


-26.20 
(34.31) 


* 

Hurried 


,334 










Agt firMter than or 
Equ«1 to 35 


.459 


♦1.50 
(1.72) 


-18.93 
(53.66) 


-5.49*** 

(1.77) 


-148.08*** 
(30.50) 


Ethnicity 
Blacky Hon-Hispanlc 


424 


♦0.19 
(1.94) 


-95.40 
(60.51) 


♦6.16*** 
(1.99) 


+93.58*** 
(34.39) 


Klspenlc 


.254 


♦4.44** 

(2.25) 


-2.53 
(69.96) 


♦5.28** 
(2.30) 


+98.48** 
(39.76) 


Whiteg flon*Hisp«nic 


.322 










Office 
Service Center 


.913 
.499 


♦2.91 
(2.93) 

+1.42 
(1.63) 


-8.73 
.91.18) 

*29.90 
(50.68) 


+2.33 
(3.00) 

♦4.69*** 
(1.67) 


-64.30 

(51.82) 

♦60.76** 
(28.81) 


San Diego Vest 


.501 


— - 


— 


— 


— 


Cwiftant 




14.04 


500.85 


23.06 


335.05 


Unadjusted 




0.0953 


0.1151 


0.164fi 


0.2169 


Model F 




17.7 


21.8 


33.1 


46.5 


Depen^wt Variable Mean 




32.0 


692.73 


55.0 


857.01 


Sra|)1ft Size 




3211 


3211 


3211 


3211 



(continued) 
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TABLE C.l (continued) 



SOURCES l®RC cilcuUttons from ihe County of S«n Oiego AFOC records and the State of 
California Unanplojment Insurance eamingi records. 

NOTES: The sompte for this table include* Individuals Mho registered between July 198S 
and June X9B6. 

Coefficients are estimated by ordinary least squares. Numbers In parentheses are 
estinated standard errors. 

*Eti4)1oyed" and "Received AFDC" ans dichotomous variables. "Earnings" and "AFDC 
Paynents" are dollar variables and include cases Mith zero values for those mt Ci^loyed and for 
those not receiving welfare. 

Mhert aadiiguous, reference categories for duanny variables are %fmm in the table 
with dashes. All refer«rice categories ere [a] control group tb3 recipient [c] not employed in 
the quarter prior to randon assigment [d] not en^loyed in the year prior to random assignment 
[•] no high school diplgma or GEO [f] received AFDC no D»nths in the 18 months prior to random 
assigfwent [g] on AFOC for less than 60 months In the |»st [h] no children less than 6 
ti] married [jj age 18 to 34 [k] white, non-Hispanic [1] male [m] San Olego West. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to each coefficient. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated asj * » 10 percent; ♦* « 5 percent; **♦ • 1 percent. 
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TABU Da 



SWIM 

* 

All AFOC-U: CSTIMATED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE MEASURES IN (HJARTER NINE 



Y a r i fip i w 


Variable 
riean 


Ever 
tinpioyca >•/ 


fcamtngs \>; 


Received 
AFiX 1%) 


AFDC 
Payments ($) 


experimental Group Hejnber 


.512 


♦6.46** 
(2.57) 


^130*19 
(99*56} 


-1.19 
(2.57) 


-141.69*** 
(54.73) 


AFDC Status 
AppllcAnt 


.59S 


-l.OO 
(3.57) 


-114.90 
(138.21) 


♦2.14 
(3.57) 


♦62.58 
(75-98) 


Recipient 


.405 










Prior Employnent History 
Ever ElBiployed In the 
CKierter Prior to 
Random Asslgranent 


.382 


♦10.26*** 
(3.82) 


♦73.15 
(147.90) 


♦3.94 

(3.82) 


♦45.60 
(81.30) 


Ever Ga^loyed in the 
Year Prior to Random 


.565 


♦6.95* 
(3.77) 


♦55.08 
(145.85) 


-3.97 
(3.77) 


-68,62 
(80.18) 


Earnings In the Ye*r Prior 
to Rwdoro Assignnient 
(in Thousands) 


3.323 


♦1.24*** 

(0.30) 


♦105.08*** 

(U.45) 


-0.25 
(0.30) 


-4.49 
(6.30) 


High School Diploma or 6ED 


.470 


♦3.37 
(2.86) 


♦178.78 
(110.52) 


-5.06* 
(2.85) 


-110.01* 
(60.76) 


Prior AFDC Hisv*^ry 
Received AFDC in 18 Months 

No Months 


.336 










1 to 17 Months 


.341 


-2.71 
(6.10) 


-279.99 
(236.17) 


♦28. 64*** 
(6.10) 


♦132.03 
(129.83) 


All 18 Months 


.323 


-3.95 

tt eel 
(7.56) 


-335.18 
(292.51) 


♦45.76*** 
(7.55) 


♦464.?^*** 
(160.80) 


Average Monthly AFDC Payments 
In 18 Months Prior to 
Rarntom Asslgranent (Count- 
ing only Mwtths Received* 
Zero if No Welfare) 
(in Thousands) 


.386 


-6.61 
(11.04) 


-83.30 
(427,14) 


-9.30 
(11.03) 


♦581.75** 
(234.81) 


On AFDC for at Least 60 
Months in the Past 


.148 


♦4.30 
(4.03) 


♦n.27 

(156.08) 


♦2.91 
(4.03) 


♦96.12 
(85.80) 



(continued) 
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TABLE 0.1 (continued) 



V«Hdb1e 


Yari oD 1 e 
Mean 


Employed (%) 


Earnings ($) 


AFOC (%) 


Paymnts ($) 


Family Status 
Hmb%r of Children 


2.372 


-0.92 
(1.22) 


-27.65 
(47.05) 


+3.11** 
(1.21) 


+148.64*** 
(25.87) 


toy Otildren Less than 6 
Marital Status 


.715 


+3.31 
(3.21) 

(3.75) 


+160.08 
(124.24) 

4-3^ 16 

» * V 

(145.25) 


♦1.52 
(3.21) 

(3.75) 


♦94.51 
(68.30) 

-50.16 
(79.85) 


Widowed} Married » not 
Uving with Spouse 


147 
» X'tl 










Age Sreiter thAn or 
Equ4il to 3S 


.397 


■a CI 
-3.31 

(2.96) 


■311 Of«# 

(114.46) 


(2.96) 


-Aft on 
(62.92) 


ttnm CI ty 
B1«ck» Non-Hispanic 


.208 


+5.40 


+106.50 


♦8.15** 


+162.46** 

\ / D * 7fc / 


Hispanic 


.403 


+12.59*** 
(3.24) 


♦322-25** 
(125.30) 


+2.76 
(3.24) 


+17.16** 
(68.88} 


Uhite^ Non-Klspanic 


.389 










Female 

Office 
Service Center 


.090 
.507 


+4.16 

-2.48 
(2.76) 


^52.33 

+7C.21 
(106.63) 


-9.71** 

-0.85 
(2.75) 


-311.34*** 
f97 1S\ 

+7,46 
(58.61) 


San Diego West 


,493 


— 


— 




— 


Constant 


— 


20.48 


647-87 


24.51 


307.61 


Unadjusted 




0.1094 


0.1438 


0.1435 


0.2044 


Model F 




9.0 


12.3 


12.3 


18.9 


Dependent Variable Mean 




40.5 


1095.39 


49.9 


987.90 


Sample Size 




1341 


1341 


1341 


1341 



SOURCE AMD NOTES: See Table C.l, except that in this table refetence category EO 1$ 
"never warriedi divorced; widowd; married, not living with spouse." 
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TABLE E.I 



Siia 

SlMMttW OF «U.»A»ICiS AMD StfPFDET SEWICES. 
BY Tin OF KRVtCE AND CMPONENT 





Typt of Supiwrt Strvico 


Cocpflnmt 


TroRSportotion 


Inctntlvos 


'Ent«r«0 fiipioy- 
Miit* Sf{pma$ 


Chiidcort^ 


Jofe StorcA iorkshop 


IS/Ooy of 
ofttfldoflce 


nono ovoilobio 


tl/doy, up to 
first poyclMCk 
(Mxim » KO) 
pivs ntoM tools, 
ttftlforw, books 


tl.2S/cfiiid/l»eur 


• 

BTEP 


l!.60-tZ.0O/doy 
for bus rrovtl; 
t.20-t.2t/iBiit for 
auto us«: poid per 
porticl}Mit0d (Uiy 
prior to 
Sopteobsr 
ptr Assigned ooy 
OS of SeptenOer 
19M 


none ovoHoble 


n/ooy, up to 
first poychock 
(aoxiauB » 150} 
pi us ntoded tools, 
untfonn. books 


f}.2S/chlltf/hour 


Job Ctub 


$5/doy Of 
ottenaonce 


none ovoitobte 


«9/<itiy# up TO 
first poycfwck 
(MxiiMi s 150} 
pi US WtaM t90tS» 

yniforsSt DoiAs 


'fl.ZS/child/^r 


STAR 


IS/oey Of 

ottenconce 


none ovoiJobie 


^/Oiiy^ up T6 
first poychock 
(aoxifWR > Ko) . 
plus ntoded tools, 
un if eras, books 


t).2S/ch lid/hour 


ISESA 


SOM bus tokfns 
given out 


none o>fO{|obie 


IS/doy. 1^ to 
first poychock 
(nxiMB * «o} 
plus rmm tMis. 
uniforas, boitts 


t1.2S/cniltf/fiovr 


frogroi-Arron^ Edvcatton 


nont ovoiiobse 


none ovoiiobio 


15/doy. up to 
first poyctwck 
(boxImb • 150} 
plus nttdfd tools, 
un if eras, books 


n.^S/chllO/hour 



(CfiRtlnuod) 
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TABU E.l (contlmitd) 







Typt of Sup^ft Sorvico 


CiMii»f>«nt 


Trcmsportof Ion 


intent Ivts 


MAt* Sti^nos 


cnittfcort*' 


Troiniog 


t&/doy Of 
otttndonco 


ftl C A/ft Aw A# 

ottsmfoncv 


K/tfoy, up to 
first paycheck 
(MX Imp * ISO) 
plus nevoiQ Tooi»« 
uni ferns, bocrics 


«i.2S/chl Id/hour 


Setf-lnit!ottd Educotion 
or Trolfiing 


non« ovoMoOlo 


none ovoiiobit 


fS/tfoy, vp to 
first poychock 
(box inn » fSO) 

ft^ Vm IfVWvw • Vvl # • 

unlferw. tweks 


mn* ovolloble 


ft^loyiMnt Whiit 
teglstflred 


none ovoiioble 


none ova H obi e 


IS/tfOy, up to 
first poyctwck 

pi us iweoed tools, 
tmlfonis. books 


non«>ovoilfll»{e 



SOUitCE: ProgroB documents ond interviews Hitit program stoff. 

NOTES: °During the second yeor of Sffil. o axixfai« of t250 per aonth per child was olieeetf. 
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